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NOMINATIONS AND PLATFORMS 



The national functions of a great nation should be marked 
by dignity. The Republican Convention at Chicago was, how- 
ever, a turbulent assembly, exhibiting a tenseness and a bitter- 
ness of feeling that have never been witnessed in the history of 
modern politics. 

This Convention represented a historical party that has had 
much to do with making history during the last few decades, 
and that has stood before the world, like its great opponent party, 
for certain policies founded upon known and fixed principles. 

The holding of Presidential primaries introduced into the 
delegate system in convention assembled a new feature which 
supplied the candidate for a third term and his adherents with 
pretexts for defying the rulings of the National Republican Con- 
vention. Mr. Roosevelt, in withdrawing his faithful henchmen 
and not permitting his name to go before the delegates, defeated 
all the tactical strategy in which he is so adept a parliamentarian, 
and the result could only be what has actually come to pass — 
the renomination of the President and the Vice-President. 

The grave fact that stands out above all minor considerations 
is that the former President has so disrupted the Republican 
party that it is doubtful whether its rank and file can ever again 
present that serried phalanx of party fealty for which it has 
hitherto been distinguished. 

Mr. Roosevelt appealed by word and pen in behalf of prin- 
ciples that are included under the generic term "progressive poli- 
cies." But transcendent over this appeal for progressiveness was 
the personal equation that has always been so dominant in his 
public career. 

With the exception of ambiguity in regard to tariff amending, 
the reforms outlined in the Republican platform are the most 
progressive and comprehensive that have ever been adopted by 
the party. 

The platform deals with a variety of subjects on many of 
which there is little divergence of opinion between the two par- 
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ties. Such questions as the conservation of natural resources, 
compensation of employees, reform in Civil Service, economy in 
national expenditures, are removed now from the character of 
party contentions, for public opinion thereon is harmonious. 

On the tariff, currency and banking, regulation of the trusts, 
merchant marine, there are differences of moment between the 
two platforms; that of the Republican party being much the 
vaguer in its dealing with the subjects which, after all, are of 
the most vital interest to the nation now and as regards the 
future. There is a moral as well as an economic side to the 
tariff issue which can not with impunity be disregarded. 

The language of the Republican platform is on the whole not 
so vibrant nor virile as the progressive platform of the Demo- 
cratic party, which covers a wide range of subjects, controversial 
and otherwise. 

The circumstances under which the Democratic Convention 
met were similar in many respects to those of the Chicago Con- 
vention, and, making the parallel stronger, another great person- 
ality cast the spell of mesmeric oratorical gifts over the assembly. 
Mr. Bryan not only demonstrated that he is a past master in 
the art of manipulating party machinery and questions of parlia- 
mentary procedure, but also presented the role of one contending 
for principles, and placing those principles higher than the gain- 
ing of personal ends. The Convention revealed a strength in 
Mr. Bryan that astonished his most hostile opponents. 

The desire for harmony has been the keynote of the Balti- 
more Convention, and the party will go to the public with a 
united front, having nominated unanimously Woodrow Wil- 
son for President and Thomas R. Marshall for Vice-President. 
The platform of the Democratic party meets squarely the 
great issues on which it seeks control of national affairs, par- 
ticularly on the paramount question of tariff for revenue only 
that has so strongly differentiated its policies from that of the 
Republican party. 

The platform pledges regarding finance, the encouragement of 
agriculture, the reform of legal and judicial procedure, pensions 
and many other important questions are well considered and 
strongly progressive. 

The Democratic platform places directly at the door of Repub- 
lican High Tariff the responsibility for the enhanced cost of 
living. In this respect it takes direct issue with its opponents. 
Vigorous enforcement of the criminal sections of the anti-trust 
law is called for, and demand is made for any additional legisla- 
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tive power that may still be needed to crush private monopoly. 

The platform points out the way in which the Federal govern- 
ment has been usurping State's rights so that "there is no twilight 
zone between the Nation and the State in which exploiting inter- 
ests can take refuge from both." 

One of the most noteworthy planks is that favoring a single 
Presidential term of six years. 

Regarding the rule of the people, the platform declares : 

"The Democratic party offers itself to the country as an 
agency through which the complete overthrow and extirpation 
of corruption, fraud and machine rule in American politics can 
be effected. Our platform is one of principles which we believe 
to be essential to our national welfare, and invites cooperation of 
all citizens who believe in maintaining unimpaired the institu- 
tions and traditions of our country." 

For the first time since 1896, the protective tariff has taken 
the center of the stage as the objective attack by the Democracy. 
Under the tariff, the trusts have been nurtured until they have 
become a menace to the public weal. The Democrats have 
proved their independence of these corporations by tariff -reduc- 
ing legislation in the House of Representatives, and by the adop- 
tion, at the Baltimore Convention, of Mr. Bryan's amended reso- 
lution regarding delegate-control by the moneyed interests. 

The big interests have at last awakened to a realization of the 
fact that during the last few years the progressive movement has 
assumed such immense proportions and gathered so popular a 
momentum as to make it necessary for them to weigh well their 
actions lest they incur condemnation at the hands of the people 
whom they have so long treated as their victims instead of their 
masters. The Trusts understand that a keen vigilance is now 
set to guard the people's interests, and that those interests can 
no longer be exploited for personal and corporate aggrandize- 
ment. That this important understanding should be arrived at, 
albeit so tardily and after so much injustice in the past, is a 
marked advance toward national welfare. 

The issues on which both parties appeal to the voters are now 
before the country. The political battle of this campaign of 1912 
will be epoch-making; its direct effect upon the immediate fu- 
ture of the country can not but be momentous; its indirect re- 
sults to the nations of the world will largely depend upon the 
wise and speedy solution of those great problems that are con- 
fronting us and that are fraught with far-reaching consequences 
to all mankind. The Editor. 




The Limitation of the Practice of Conquest, by S. Perez 
Triana, is a strong reiteration of the Monroe doctrine and the 
need for its enforcement on the American Continent especially 
at the present juncture, in view of the armament and territorial 
conditions in European countries. The maintenance of vast 
naval and military armaments by the Great Powers has resulted 
in a competition that, with its ever-increasing cost, not only 
presses hardly upon the peoples of the Old World, but constitutes 
a menace to those of the New, especially the Latin-American 
Republics. Their immunity since emancipation from foreign 
attack or congest has been due to the Monroe doctrine. Mr. 
Triana points out that, in the course of history, wars and other 
circumstances have made the United States conqueror of the 
territory of other nations. This has created a certain feeling 
of distrust in the South American republics, and the writer calls 
for a restoration of cordialty and confidence that shall unify the 
Continent and keep the nations on it free and independent. One 
of his suggestions is : "Let the United States and the other re- 
publics of America solemnly declare that conquest is forever 
proscribed from the continent of America and let them pledge 
themselves not to practice nor to tolerate the conquest of ter- 
ritory." 

An Express Post, Parcel Post and the Transport of the Small 
Shipment, by David J. Lewis, ably and authoritatively treats of 
a question of most timely interest. For many years the long 
suffering people of this country have submitted to the onerous 
charges of the express companies, which have battened upon 
rates out of all proportion to service rendered and to that given 
in other countries. Mr. Lewis has studied the question thor- 
oughly, and his facts, statistics and conclusions are a strong 
argument for grappling immediately and drastically with this 
problem, which vitally affects the well-being of the public at 
large and of suburban gardeners in particular. He rightly says 
that "the parcel post or the express post and the high cost of 
living largely relate to the same general factor." The great 
objective is "to provide relief for the high cost of living through 
means affording direct and economical transport for the small 
shipment." Dealing with the railways and the express com- 
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panies in their relation to the small shipment he shows by com- 
parative statistics of compelling interest that the charges are 
excessive and that the regulation is inadequate. The problem is 
an administrative, not a legislative one, and he proposes a rem- 
edy for the existing conditions by the adoption of a system of 
postal express. This would, among other things, give impetus 
to a new industry — ^suburban gardening. The reforms advo- 
cated by Mr. Lewis are "surely worthy of the careful attention 
of the thoughtful citizens of our Republic." 

The Peking Nobles and Abdication, by Gilbert Reid, throws 
interesting side lights on the recent happenings in the Celestial 
Empire that culminated in the establishment of the present 
republic. Dr. Reid has had long experience in China, and the 
mission of which he gives a graphic account was undertaken by 
him in the interests of peace and for the good of the nation. 
Going as a private individual and a friend, without any official 
status, he carried out what he deemed a duty in conferring with 
members of the Manchu and Mongol nobility, advising abdica- 
tion at a crucial time in the political crisis. The passing of the 
old dynasty and the inauguration of a new and more enlightened 
era in China are among the most momentous events in recent 
times. The writer describes his interviews with the leaders whom 
he sought to influence in favor of immediate abdication instead 
of delaying the imperial edict until the march of events might 
render the situation increasingly difficult to handle. The argu- 
ments used and the objections raised make interesting reading. 

Industrial Peace, by Joseph W. Bryce, is an earnest plea for 
a consideration of the greatest question of the age, the relations 
of Capital and Labor, in a broad spirit of Christian ethics and 
humanitarianism. Mr. Bryce contends that the old militant meth- 
ods of the labor unions must be replaced by more peaceful ones 
and that "the efficiency of their members" is the important point 
for them to enforce, rather than "the palpable fallacy of limiting 
the amount of labor to be performed in a given time in order 
that more men may be employed." The latter tends to an ab- 
surdity, namely, to make a loafer the ideal citizen. He reiterates 
the importance of efficiency in industrial undertakings and the 
utilization of those new forces that science and invention have 
revealed. Mr. Bryce urges education along proper lines, together 
with the cultivation of a brotherly spirit towards our fellow men 
in every part of the world. 

Democracy, The Cure for War, by Eunice B. Peter, is a well 
ordered argument in favor of universal peace and arbitration. 
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Miss Peter considers the question from the points of view of the 
moralist, the economist, the scientist and the humanitarian. She 
points out the frightful toll in life and efficiency entailed by mili- 
tarism, and the splendid heritages of physique and intellect that 
are thereby lost to posterity. The economic aspects of war are 
taken up, and it is well contended that no indemnity can com- 
pensate for the utter exhaustion of a defeated nation; indeed, 
the increased cost of armaments will today tax the credit of any 
country to meet a war indemnity similar to that exacted by Ger- 
many from France. The article deals with the possibility of a 
social revolution arising from armaments a Voutrance, and the 
consequent dangers to other powers. Miss Peter discusses the 
ethics and the patriotic viewpoints of war under certain circum- 
stances and refers to the alliance said to exist between the "war 
interests and other enemies of the people." The conclusion is 
that class consciousness, a better understanding between capital 
and labor, and a realization of international brotherhood — in a 
word, that democracy, in its widest and fullest meaning, will 
bring about the end of war and will secure civilization through 
a policing of the world by the great Powers. 

The Intimate Theatre Movement, by Robert Grau, discusses 
the evolution of the Home and Intimate Theatres that have pro- 
duced in the amusement world new factors with which managers 
have to deal. Showing how the proposed erection of twelve new 
theatres in the theatre zone of New York City is the outcome 
of this movement, and expressing the opinion that the seven 
theatres recently sold by Mr. Percy Williams will pass into the 
hands of camera men, Mr. Grau traces the origin of the Home 
and the Intimate Theatre to Madame Patti's playhouse at Craig- 
y-Nos, in Wales, to the Camera Theatre at Berlin and to the 
London L,ittle Theatre. The last named led to many of the 
exclusive society people in that city erecting small theatres in 
their mansions, and the idea was taken up in this country. A new 
era in the Thespian art has thus been inaugurated. The article 
deals with other changes that have invaded the realm of theatri- 
cal and vaudeville managers, notably the cabarets and "food" 
theatres, and also refers to the question of compensation to star 
artists that is now being considered by the so-called "Vaudeville 
Trust." Mr. Grau's views are based upon personal knowledge of 
the facts and conditions now prevailing and hence are authorita- 
tive in character. 
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THE LIMITATION OF THE PRACTICE OF 

CONQUEST, 

By S. Perez Triana. 



The burdens of taxation for the purpose of maintaining 
huge military and naval armaments and of being in a chronic 
condition of armed peace are today pressing so heavily upon 
the people, especially in Europe, that the question over- 
shadows almost every other. In this article I have endeavored 
to show that the danger to civilization menaced by this con- 
dition is of supreme moment to the countries of the New 
World, and to urge a stronger and more lasting alliance be- 
tween the United States and the Republics of South America, 
to the end that the Monroe doctrine may be established so 
firmly as to preclude the possibility of territorial expansion 
on this continent by foreign nations under any pretext what- 
soever. The Great Powers of Europe have constituted them- 
selves into two distinct groups, in the nature of Alliances. 
The express purpose of these international combinations, is 
to establish the equilibrium or balance of political power and 
thus to ensure the peace of Europe, upon which the peace of 
the world depends. 

One of the groups is of more recent formation than the 
other. The tendencies, however, which both embody, have 
been at work for nearly half a century, as the guiding factor 
of' European politics. 

The endeavor to maintain the peace of Europe has been 
crowned with a success unprecedented in history. Since the 
Franco-Prussian War in 1870, no battles have been fought 
on central European soil. 

Peace in Europe during this long period has not signified 
peace in the rest of the world, or that the European nations 
have been at peace with peoples outside of Europe. 

The self-same period of European peace has coincided with 
a steady and relentless movement of European political ex- 
pansion for the acquisition of territory in foreign lands ; this 
expansion has always entailed violence, bloodshed, devasta- 
tion and all the incidents of war, save in exceptional cases, 
too rare and unimportant to deserve consideration. 
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The European peace that has been secured, has always 
been, during the whole period that it has lasted, and still is, 
precarious. It is an armed peace: actual destruction of life 
and property does not occur, but many of the evils of real 
war subsist and they influence every manifestation of na- 
tional and individual life. 

The Powers have found it necessary to maintain large mil- 
itary and naval armaments. Each Power strives to arm itself 
better than its neighbor; a ruinous competition has been en- 
gendered, and no one as yet sees where or how it will stop. 

It is acknowledged, practically by all men, that the ever- 
increasing cost of armaments signifies inevitable disaster to 
civilization. The maintenance of the armaments means con- 
stant increase of taxation, which, in turn, means hunger to 
the masses. Hunger turns the domesticated dog into a wild 
beast, and the peaceful citizen into a demon. 

On March 13th, 191 1, Sir Edward Grey, the eminent British 
Foreign Secretary, delivered himself of this weighty utterance 
in the House of Commons : — 

''The revolt will not come till the taxation presses directly upon the 
classes to whom existence at best must be a struggle. When you begin 
to make hunger by taxation, and sooner or later every country will make 
it if this expenditure goes on increasing, then you will be within measur- 
able distance of the revolt which will put a stop to it. That is the 
direction in which the great countries of the world are heading." 

The governments of Europe are fully aware of the menac- 
ing condition of circumstances. Many a sincere and fruitless 
effort has been made to find a remedy. After each successive 
failure, the race to disaster has acquired new impetus. This 
headlong rush into the abyss, with open eyes, constitutes the 
unspeakable tragedy of our era, which overshadows with its 
gloom all the boons that science and the arts are daily con- 
ferring upon humanity. 

The spirit of revolt, of which Sir Edward Grey spoke, has 
long since been prowling over the world. When, as on a re- 
cent occasion, millions of trained soldiers, who have returned 
to civil life, resume military discipline for the purpose of cast- 
ing a vote which is primarily a protest against the estab- 
lished systems and institutions, the revolt is certainly "within 
measurable distance." 

Territorial expansion is considered — rightly or wrongly — ^as 
counteracting these developments. It should supply a home 
ior the overflow of the population, retaining at the same time. 
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for the Mother Country, the political fealty of the emigrant; 
it should give occupation and advancement to the fretting 
naval and military forces, and it should provide, in the end, 
new revenues for the exhausted coffers of the State. 

Thus viewed, expansion becomes at once a relief of unavoid- 
able discomforts and an aim of transcendent national possi- 
bilities. The occupants of the territory to. be conquered are 
not taken into account. 

The international mood of the present hour has culminated 
in a most amazing moral incongruity, which it is difficult to 
realize in the analytical and cold-blooded days in which we 
live. Whilst the law carefully regulates the slightest throb 
of life in the community so that no wanton blow or petty lar- 
ceny can occur without condign punishment, that very com- 
munity undertakes expeditions of expansion which entail the 
killing of men and the destruction of property wholesale. 

What collectively is considered meritorious, if carried out 
by the individual would be branded as infamous and punished 
as criminal. This incomprehensible divergence is yet most 
ominously significant. Nations arrogate to themselves the 
irresponsibility and blindness of the manifestations of Nature, 
of the tidal wave, the tornado or the earthquake. 

As the causes subsist, and are on the increase, the Euro- 
pean expansionist movement must continue. 

The essential condition for a given territory to be fit for 
the purposes of expansion, is that it should be in weak hands. 
As the Powers are agreed not to interfere amongst them- 
selves, the weak nations have to submit to the inevitable. 

The distribution of available territory in the Old World has 
i)een practically completed. It has become indispensable for 
Europe to find new fields of action. 

The American continent has thus far enjoyed absolute im- 
munity, fnom European political expansion. On the other 
hand, the conditions of the Latin part of the continent are es- 
sentially those of weakness. This weakness arises from the 
disparity between the numbers of the population of each Re- 
public and its respective territorial responsibility. All the 
Latin population of America could settle comfortably in any 
one of the larger Republics, leaving the immense remaining 
area to be occupied by other men. 

The immunity of Latin-America since its emancipation to 
the present day, has been due primarily, and in many in- 
stances, exclusively, to President Monroe's timely declaration 
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in 1823, which has stood in the way of European ambition as 
an insurmountable barrier. 

The Declaration of President Monroe closed the American 
continent for all time to European conquest. Wars and other 
circumstances^ however, have, in the course of history, brought 
it about that the United States themselves have acted as con- 
querors of territory belonging to other nations. 

This has begotten a sentiment of distrust in the Latin- 
American mind, which, if not dispelled, may develop to the 
detriment of the peace of the Continent and furnish a foot- 
hold to European expansion and encroachments. 

Cordiality and confidence once reestablished between the 
United States and the Latin Republics, would unify the con- 
tinent, and simplify the task which otherwise might unexpect- 
edly become arduous beyond measure, of keeping the nations 
on its soil free and independent. 

All this can be accomplished. Let the United States and the 
other Republics of America solemnly declare that conquest is 
forever proscribed from the continent of America and let them 
pledge themselves not to practice or to tolerate the conquest of 
territory. This, however, should not and could not mean any 
attempt to redress or to g^ve compensation for accomplished 
facts, for on that rock the effort would be wrecked. 

In more senses than one, the world is now confronted with 
a resurrection of the Holy Alliance. It is well to remember 
President Monroe's own words : "The political systems of the 
Allied Powers are essentially different from those of America." 
This is still true. The systems which employ or countenance 
or profit by the methods of conquest seen of late years in 
Madagascar, in Morocco and in Tripoli, for instance, would 
be inadmissible to any nation of America; they are funda- 
mentally opposed to the principles of liberty and democracy 
upon which American nations have founded their destinies. 

The gospel of peace for the nations of America, as opposed 

to the law of violence and force, has been uttered from the same 

high eminence as President Monroe's Declaration. Early in 

January, 191 1, President Taft sai^: 

"Personally I do not see any more reason why matters of national 
honor should not be referred to a court of arbitration than matters of 
property or national proprietorship. I know that is going farther than 
most men arc willing to go, but I do not see why questions of honor 
may not be submitted to a tribunal composed of men of honor who 
understand questions of national honor, to abide by their decision, as well 
as any other questions of difference arising between nations " 
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THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 

(San Ant Of tie Express.) 




The Monroe doctrine has undergone many changes and 
variations since it was originally proclaimed. It grew out of 
the political conditions of America in the first quarter of the 
Nineteenth Century, when Spain had lost all her American 
possessions except Cuba and Porto Rico and when, after the 
fall of Napoleon, the "holy alliance" had been formed by 
Austria, Russia, Prussia and France so that the forces of the 
allied powers could be used, in case of revolution anywhere, 
to put it down. 

In 1823 the Spanish Bourbons asked the aid of the holy al- 
liance to restore their authority in America. The United 
States feared that in such event France would receive Cuba as 
the price of the service, thereby securing a new foothold in 
America. This led to the declaration of the Monroe doctrine, 
which declared : There are two spheres of world influence sep- 
arated by a meridian drawn through the Atlantic Ocean ; two 
political world entities with different sets of interests, and 
since the United States takes no part in the affairs of the 
European sphere, European powers ought to keep out of 
American affairs. 

In 1900 there was an uprising in China of what were known 
as Boxers, whose avowed object was to drive all foreigners 
out of the country, and for a time the foreign embassies at 
Peking were cut off from communication with their govern- 
ments and were in a state of siege and in danger of being 
massacred. The United States joined with other powers in 
sending an army into the country which occupied the city of 
Tien Tsin after a sharp engagement and subsequently 
marched upon the capital. The uprising was suppressed and 
the forces of the allied powers were then withdrawn. 

The conditions now existing in Mexico are similar to those 
which obtained in China at the time the allied powers inter- 
vened for the protection of the life and property of foreign 
residents, but with respect to the application of a particular 
doctrine which has been supposed to commit this country to 
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the policy of maintaining^ order and decorum on the entire 
Western Hemisphere there is an assumed difference. Whether 
in case it should become necessary by reason of the inability 
of the Mexican government to protect life and property of 
foreign residents responsibility of restoring and preserving 
order would rest entirely with the United States or should be 
accomplished through joint intervention of the powers di- 
rectly interested is a question that might arise and call for 
still a new interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine. 

By a treaty with New Granada (now Colombia) in 1846 the 
United States acquired the right to use and to maintain order 
on any transit line by water. or land across the Isthmus of 
Panama, and by the Clayton-Bulwer treaty of 1850 the United 
States agreed to share with Great Britain the responsibility 
of guaranteeing isthmian communication. When, in 1903, the 
people of Panama revolted against the republic of Colombia 
because of failure to ratify the treaty negotiated with the 
United States looking to the completion of the Panama -Canal 
and set up a new republic, the United States refused to allow 
Colombia to lancf hostile troops in the Canal Zone, recognized 
the new republic almost at once and was quickly followed by 
leading Eunopean powers in doing likewise. 

In 1861 France sent an armed force into Mexico, ostensibly 
to enforce claims, but really to found a French dependency in 
America. There was civil war in this country at the time and 
France took advantage of it, but as soon as the Civil War was 
ended France was advised to get out of Mexico at once and 
promptly took the hint. 

During President Cleveland's administration the Monroe 
Doctrine was vigorously asserted by Secretary Olney in the 
Venezuelan boundary dispute which Great Britain was com- 
pelled to arbitrate, but in 1902 no objection was made to the 
bombardment and occupation of ports of Venezuela by for- 
eign warships in the pressing of claims. President Roosevelt 
taking the ground that the Monroe Doctrine was not intended 
to protect American States from responsibility for their own 
defiance of the principles of civilized intercourse. To what 
new tests the Monroe Doctrine may be subjected remains to 
be seen, but at present there is only remote possibility of its 
being called into play through necessary intervention, joint or 
independent, in the affairs of a constituted power. 
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AN EXPRESS POST, PARCEL POST AND THE 
TRANSPORT OF THE SMALL SHIPMENT. 

By David J. Lewis. 



Quotations for the Washington market recently show that six 
of the vital necessaries sold on the farm, twenty miles away, at 
$2.85. They passed thence into the roundabout processes of com- 
merce, sold by the wholesaler at $3.71, and finally to the con- 
sumer at $5.55. They were sold on the farm in finished retail 
forms ; nothing was added to them by the commercial processes, 
except (the broken acts of) transportation, the essential cost of 
which was relatively small. Had they been conveyed direct and 
fresh from the farm to the kitchen by the postal van, as in the 
case of letters, 25 cents would have covered the transportation 
service, while an additional 15 cents, at present railway rates, 
would have conveyed them 150 miles by passenger train as well. 
These articles consisted of two dozen eggs, a dressed fowl, three 
pounds of butter, three pounds of sausage, a ham and a 
half bushel of apples. This is not a segregated case. B. F. Yoa- 
kum, Chairman of the St. Louis and San Francisco Railway, 
recently stated : 

"Last year's agricultural products were worth $9,000,000,000 to the 
farmers. The Government used farm values in getting figures for this 
total. Assuming that the farmers kept one-third of the products for 
their own use, the consumers paid more than $13,000,000,000 for what 
the producers received $6,000,000,000. The cost of getting the year's prod- 
ucts from producers to consumers amounted to the enormous sum of 
$7,000,000,000. The real problem to deal with is not high cost of living. 
It is high cost of selling.'' 

The report of the Secretary of Agriculture for 1910 gives the 
following as the percentages of the prices paid by the consumer 
which the farmer received for the foodstuffs named : 

Poultry SS.I Turkeys 63.4 

£ggs, by the dozen 69.0 Cabbage, by the head 48.1 

Celery, by the bunch 60.0 Apples, by bushel 55.6 

Strawberries, by quart 48.9 Apples, by barrel 66.0 

Oranges, by dozen 20.3 Onions, by peck 27.8 

Melons, by pound 50.0 Green peas, by quart 60.0 

Potatoes, by bushel 59-3 Parsnips, by bunch 60.0 

Watermelons, singly 33-5 Turnips, by bunch 60.0 
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THE PROBLEM. 

It is apparent that the parcel post or the express post and the 
high cost of living largely relate to the same general factor. 
To the extent that farm or other products are produced in retail 
form or sizes to suit the ultimate unit of purchase, if a direct 
conduit of transportation from producer to constuner is present, 
the purchaser may secure his wants direct from the producer. 
Of stated more formally : 

(a) Articles produced in retail forms may be secured by the 
ultimate purchaser at their first price instead of their third or 
fourth, if, — 

(b) A transportation conduit is open permitting the direct, 
economical, movement of such articles from producer to con- 
sumer. 

Thus the grand objective of the discussion is to provide relief 
for the high cost of living through means affording direct and 
economical transport for the small shipment. The method of 
direct transport, in mind is a linking up or articulation of the 
rural delivery structure of the post with the city delivery plants 
of the express companies, and of both with the railways be- 
tween. This, of course, implies the merging of the express 
plants in the postal system, since the rural structure can not be 
taken over by the express companies, or be maintained by them 
if it were. 

THE RAILWAYS AND THE SMALL SHIPMENT. 

When we think of transportation, naturally we turn first to 
the railways of the country. I call attention to this circumstance 
in that connection. The railways are doing a wholesale business, 
as distinguished from a retail business. The ultimate unit of 
purchase, the consumer, rarely goes to a freight depot for his 
supplies. The railway minimum unit of shipment is a hundred 
pounds and its minimum charge is 25 cents. But the consumer 
rarely requires a hundred pounds of anything, certainly not of 
meat, butter, eggs, or the other vital necessaries we use on our 
table. So the railway can not handle the shipment in sizes small 
enough for him, and thus the shipment takes its way from the 
producer, not to the consumer, but by reason of its wholesale 
size it goes into the many roundabout processes of commerce to 
reach the consumer with a price multiplied perhaps by two. 

It may seem that the railways are acting arbitrarily in thus 
drawing the line on a hundred-pound shipment and the 25-cent 
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charge. When railway practices are investigated it is found 
that the hundred-pound minimum and the 25-cent fee are 
reasonable enough. When the acts of attention are considered 
which a railway must g^ve a shipment, be it large or small, be the 
journey short or long, we discover there are twenty which 
all must bear alike. I insert a list of them compiled by a railway 
traffic expert: The railway employee — 

(i) Unloads articles from consignor's vehicles. 

(2) Loads article in car. 

(3) Ascertains rate to be paid. 

(4) Makes out bill of lading. 

(5) Makes out waybill and sends copy to auditor and the train con- 

ductor. 

(6) Receiving agent, destination, receipts to conductor — 

(7) Sends notice to consignee. 

(8) Unloads package from car. 

(9) Takes receipt of consignee. 

(10) Loads it on consignee's wagon. 
(11) Agent gets money for shipment — 

(12) G>pies bill of lading into record of freight forwarded. 

(13) Copies bill of lading into record of freight received. 

(14) Sends statement of freight sent to auditor. 

(15) Sends statement of freight received to auditor. 

(16) Auditor checks bill of lading against records of sending agent — 

(17) Checks bill of lading against record of receiving agent. 

(18) Advises treasurer of money due by each agent. 

(19) Makes statistical report from bill of lading. 

(20) Calculates, per bill of lading, amount payable the different 

railways. 

Of those twenty acts of "transportation attention," 15 are at 
this moment replaced by the postage stamp in the carriage of the 
small shipment by the postal system. On the large shipment 
their hindrance is not so great, and it can move ; but their effect 
on the small shipment is simply to penalize it out of the trans- 
portation of the country. 

THE EXPRESS COMPANY AND THE SMALL SHIPMENT. 

We think of the express company particularly in this connec- 
tion. It ought to carry the small shipment. It does not carry 
it on sufficiently economical terms. First, it is burdened down 
by the same "transportation accounting" as the railways, replaced 
in the postal system for the small shipment by a postage stamp. 
If the like postal accounting took place with our letter it would 
cost us from five to ten cents. Second, the express company does 
not reach the farm, or indeed the kitchen in the smaller towns, 
where the postal service already reaches, recent legislation giv- 
ing delivery to towns of one thousand population and upward. 
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EXPRESS-RATE MAKING ABNORMAL. 

Another condition is equally prohibitive, in its effect on the 
small shipment. It is a condition entirely anomalous in the 
transportation of any country and comes from the presence of 
an intruder — ^the express company. Let us put an express-rate 
maker at work in order to illustrate its character. Let us say 
he is making a rate on a 5-pound package from Washington to 
Baltimore, about 41 miles. He puts down first 6 cents, let us 
say, to pay for this accounting and some overhead charges; 
he puts down 5 cents to pay for collect and delivery, and adds 
2 cents for profits to the company, making 13 cents in all. 
But the railway has to be paid. How shall he compute its share 
— according to service standards? No; not at all. He must 
compute it according to the contract between the express com- 
pany and the railway, and that contract, on the average, provides 
that the railway must get 47.50 per cent, of the final rate. So he 
adds 12 cents for the railway, which makes a charge of 25 cents. 
But that 12 cents means $1.42 per ton-mile on the 5-pound 
package, while at the same time under rates made by the same 
express-rate maker, traveling on the same train to the same 
point, the lOO-pound package, at a rate of 50 cents, pays the rail- 
way only 14 cents a ton-mile. Because of the anomalous con- 
nection of the express company with the subject, its merely con- 
tractual right to be there at all, the package is overloaded 10 
cents for railway transportation and the charge becomes 25 cents 
instead of 15 cents, for about 2 cents is what the package ought 
to pay the railway. The railway would not, if it were making 
this rate, overload it in that way. I believe it would impose 
only the relative burden; but the express-rate maker has no 
alternative under the express railway contract. 

Take the other horn of the matter. The express-rate maker 
is at work on a rate for a loo-pound package from New York 
to the Pacific coast. There manifestly the important thing is to 
pay the railway for its service, which is nearly the whole service. 
He sets down $641 for the railway. But the railway can not 
receive under the contract more than 47J4 per cent, of the rate 
imposed on the shipper, and so the rate maker must add $7.09, 
making a total charge of $13.50, in order that the railway can 
get what it ought to get. So in either instance the r^[tdatory 
boards of the State or Nation can not reduce these rates without 
doing injustice to the express company on the short or the rail- 
way company on the long journey. 
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EXPRESS RATES PROHIBITIVE AND DESTRUCTIVE OF TRAFFIC. 

I have described these two conditions as responsible for exces- 
sive express rates in the United States. Few understand how 
very excessive they are. The feeling obtains that they are exces- 
sive, but a feeling is not enough to support legislative action. 
Unfortunately, as students of transportation economics well 
understand, it is not possible to take any particular rate and 
allocate the services connected with it, with sufficient precision 
to determine whether that particular rate is too high or just 
reasonable. But the average rate can be judged by methods of 
comparison, and that is the method I have applied. I found, 
first, that the average charge for carrying a ton of freight in 
this country was $1.90 for 1909. I found, too, that the average 
charge for carrying a ton of express was $31.20, a ratio of 16.42 
to I for the express charge as compared with the freight. 
With this ratio clearly determined I proceeded to the other coun- 
tries of the world. Some ten countries report express statistics 
separately from freight, and thus are susceptible of comparison. 
We should expect the express charge to be higher per ton here 
than abroad — ^as much higher as our freight charges. But there 
is no economic justification for a higher ratio of the express 
charge to the freight charge in our country. Below is a table 
which g^ves the data collected by me from the original reports, 
having first deducted from the American express charge 11.50 
per cent., which is the amount the collect-and-delivery service 
costs them, a service not rendered by some of the countries 
included in the table. 

Ratios of average express charges to average freight charges in 

J J countries. -, . 

Ratios of 
^ Arenge Avenge avenge 

Countnca csptces Ireigiit ezpren 

change charge to 

per ton per tcm freight 



Argentina $6.51 $1.95 3.2 to i 

Austria 3.77 .74 5.0 to i 

Belgium V92 .53 '9.3 to I 

Denmark 5^ .87 6.3 toi 

France 6.88 .95 7a toi 

Germany , 3.80 .76 5.0 to i 

Hungary 3.68 .93 3.9 toi 

Netherlands 243 .67 3.6 toi 

Norway 1.90 ^9 3.8 toi 

Prussia , 4.32 .86 5.0 toi 

Average for 10 countries .... 5.23 toi 

United States 2761 1.90 14.53 to i 

> Belgium and Drnmark deliver parcels 
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Ratio express tonnage, lo countries, to freight tonnage 1.060 

Ratio express tonnage in United States to freight tonnage 517 

Ratio, express receipts, 10 countries, to freight receipts 5.890 

Ratio express receipts in United States to freight receipts 7.776 

Normal revenue for United States as per express receipts above 2.460 

Excess of American express receipts (216 per cent.) 5.316 

The above instances represent matter carried by passenger 
train in all instances; and there is no circumstance to explain 
the grossly higher ratio of the express charge here except the 
presence of the express company. It is absent in all the coun- 
tries above referred to. 

The ratio in other countries, then, is 5.23 to i, instead of 
14-53 to I, as here. The result is, of course, the result that must 
follow prohibitive rates. Our express traffic amounts to only 
one-half per cent, of the freight, theirs to i per cent. Our ex- 
press companies charge the public nearly 8 per cent, of the gross 
freight charges. These other countries pay for their express 
less than 6 per cent, of the gross freight charge. 

REGULATION INADEQUATE. 

Relief requires two things — articulation of the service with 
the country, and a normal express rate, neither of which can 
be secure<l by regulation. Ordinarily one would say that if a 
transportation rate were two or three times as high as it ought 
to be, the Interstate Commerce Conmiission would be the appro- 
priate tribunal for relief. I am obliged here to use an expres- 
sion that may seem harsh, but I use it as a term of description 
and not as an epithet. The express company is a transportation 
parasite. It is not a normal transportation agency, as can be 
seen in all its relations to this subject. The question of regula- 
tion brings up one of the very anomalous characteristics of the 
express companies. For years they have been paying, as a whole, 
near to, if not more than, 100 per cent, profits on the real in- 
vestment, and yet the proportion of the average express rate 
which is profit was less than 7 per cent, last year. A slight 
reduction in the rates would wipe out this margin and perhaps 
leave a deficit. With a normal transportation agency the facts 
are very different. The profit in the average railway rate 
amounts to 30 per cent. If the railways were paying 6 per cent, 
on their capital and you wished to reduced their rates so as to 
produce dividends of only 5 per cent, you would have this 30 
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per cent, to play on, and a reduction of 5 per cent, in the rate 
would produce the lowered dividend proposed and leave a profit 
margin of 25 per cent, of the total rate. In the case of the ex- 
press rates^ one-half of i per cent, profit in the rate would pro- 
duce a 10 per cent, dividend on the capital used in the business, 
but this margin would be so small that the slightest changes in 
business might convert it into a deficit. Of course, no Govern- 
ment tribunal would order such a margin, and I am not sure that 
it could safely reduce the present margin of less than 7 per cent., 
as a perturbation of the traffic might mean a deficit. Nearly 
all the efforts made by State regulatory tribunals have been struck 
down by the courts on this ground. Thoughtful men will recog- 
nize that you can not trifle with such a small margin. All this 
is true, because the parasitic character of the express company 
enables it to proceed with relatively no capital and yet capital 
enough to enforce the protections vouchsafed to proprietary 
rights. 

PARCEL-POST SCHEMES. 

There has never been a question before Congress quite as 
unfortunate as this one. Editors, farmers, publicists and mer- 
chants assume that a "parcel post" is something sui generis, 
like an IngersoU watch or a gasoline engine. Until this session 
of Congress no actual attention has been given to the subject; 
and there is no academic nor technical literature on the subject, 
either in Europe or elsewhere. When we were children, to our 
limited experience, the being of a horse represented four legs, 
a head, a trunk and a tail ; and in pictorially defining it we left 
nothing to chance for we labeled it "This is a horse." We knew 
nothing of the lungs, liver, the heart and digestive organs as con- 
ditions of horse locomotion. So meagre is common knowledge, 
and literature, on the subject of the transport of the small ship- 
ment that this simple illustration does not overstate the puerility 
of Washington statesmanship with r^fard to the proposition 
under consideration. Think of bills fixing rates of eight cents a 
pound, f. e., $160.00 a ton, as methods of relief from excessive 
express charges shown to average but $31.20 the average ton; 
and think of penalizing the short-distance traffic with a flat rate 
five or six times as high as the cost of service. None of the bills 
before Congress today take into account any of the following 
conditions, each of which is as vital to the movement of the small 
shipment as the internal organs of the horse to locomotion. 
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ESSENTIAL CONDITIONS OF SMALL SHIPMENT TRANSPORT. 

(a) An enlargement of the mailing privileges to include factory and 
farm products and other matter popularly and commercially 
desirable. 

(b) Weight limit high enough to meet the needs of shippers and 
secure relative lowness of rates. (A rigid eleven pound limit 
would needlessly prevent the traffic attaining the quantitative 
character necessary to economical service.) Also the use and 
return of hampers, etc 

(c) The fullest C O. D. privileges. (Consignors now enjoy these 
with the railways and express companies. To withhold them 
from farmers and others as postal facilities would simply destroy 
the potential traffic.) 

(d) Rates only so high as the articles can afford to pay and still move 
to their market with a profit. (Flat rates for all distances, or 
rates uniform for all kinds of articles tend to prevent the traffic 
moving.) 

(e) Provision for administrative readjustment of rates, zones, weight 
limits, service conditions, etc., by experts who can adapt the 
rates and service conditions to their function of moving the 
potential traffic, and protecting the treasury. 

(f) Postal pay to the railways as low as the express companies pay 
the railways. (The latest data show that the Postal Depart- 
ment paid 13.2 cents a ton-mile, while the express companies paid 
7 cents a ton-mile, on the gross weights of their traffics, excluding 
equipment weight in both cases.) 

(g) All the privileges and facilities from the railways that are given 
to the express companies: Provisions for the insurance or 
indemnification of shippers for losses. Complete power in the 
administrative agency to supply any other condition necessary to 
the economical and effective conduct of the service. 

These conditions are obviously indispensable. The parcel- 
post bills before Congress are as utterly oblivious to these plainly 
essential attributes of a working parcel-transport system as a 
child is to the vital organs of the horse it so simply portrays. 

AN ADMINISTRATIVE, NOT A LEGISLATIVE PROBLEM. 

The House of Representatives has heard some discussion on a 
parcel post, and differing from the Senate, which has heard 
none, has come to see that the subject is a complex one. It may, 
1 think, be said, as well, that the House realizes now that the 
problem is distinctively administrative, and non-legislative in 
character; which means that a legislative body is incapable of 
constructing a satisfactory transport system for the small ship- 
ment and that the rates and other attributes must be worked 
out, not legislatively but by administrative processes. Moreover 
it has come to see that we have a "parcel post" now in the ex- 
press companies, but their rates are too high, and their service 
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is insufficiently extended to town and country. But merged in 
the postal organization and with methods simplified, and their 
"collect and delivery" extended to the country, these companies 
have the vital organs and attributes essential, and a body of prac- 
tices and facilities worked into actual adjustment with the com- 
mercial requirements of society. It is this view of the subject 
which may be said to be the view of the House of Representa- 
tives. It has brushed aside the Sulzer and Anderson parcel- 
post bills and asked for the appointment of a joint committee of 
House and Senate to report on the subject including postal ex- 
press, at the December session. What it will finally do is prob- 
ably foreshadowed in the action of the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, favorably reporting the Goeke bill, which provides 
for taking over the express plants and merging them in the 
postal system, and establishing thus a system of postal express. 
In a very full report, among other things, the Conmiittee said : 

(i) The express companies constitute in fact the ''parcel post" of the 
United States, but — 

(2) Because of their prohibitive rates and non-extension to rural points 
their service is inadequate. 

(3) The service is a natural part of the postal function and should 
be merged in the postal organization. 

(4) The contracts and equipment of such companies are essential to 
an economical and efficient service by the postal department. 

(5) That the extension of such service to the country will operate to 
substantially reduce the prevailing high prices of the vital necessaries. 

(6) The rates should be administratively, not legislatively, made in 
order to move the potential traffic and protect the Treasury. 

(7) This measure offers a full solution of the small shipment problem 
and allays, in place of exciting, the apprehensions of the retail merchants 
of the country. 

The same view of the subject has also been officially taken by 
the National Grange and Farmers Union, and by the recent State 
Democratic Convention of Ohio, all of them concluding that the 
parcel-post bills are inadequate to a solution of the problem. 

POSTAL WORKING EFFICIENCY. 

Another thing that should be assured to us in the new system 
is efficiency in the organization that is to conduct the service. 
It has been shown that one of the burdens which prevent the 
adequate movement of the small shipment is the appalling 
''transportation accounting" of the express companies, entirely 
eliminated by the postal method. Their character is such that 
the railways can not reasonably be expected to deal with the 
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small shipment on sufficiently economical terms ; and the express 
company, with its intercorporate and multitudinous relations to 
the small shipment, can not eliminate them either. The postal 
system, by its simplicity and singleness of relation, now does 
eliminate them, and this circumstance means an economy equal 
to about half of the express company expense. 

The postal system of the United States is certainly the most 
efficient agency of its kind. In (Germany governmental agencies 
have shown the element of efficiency, and this embraces its public 
utilities and other industrial organizations. The critic attrib- 
utes this success to the fact that in Germany they have two 
classes — one accustomed to command and the other to obey — 
and attempts to distinguish our ability to discharge public work 
on this ground. I have resorted to a comparison of the work 
done per employee per year in the different postal systems, and 
the table below gives the facts: 

Number of pieces of mail matter handled per employee in Eng- 
land, France, Germany, and the United States. 

Countries 1006 1000 

England 3i,ii7 

France 2fi,24i 

Germany 25,901 

United States 5i,S9i 54*^39 

In the cases of France and Great Britain the number of em- 
ployees was diminished by one-fourth the estimated number 
employed in the telegraph and telephone service ; in the German 
figures the same reduction for the telegraph and telephone em- 
ployees is raised to one-third. The comparison speaks for itself. 
We have apparently the best working postal organization — ^and 
its wagons on the rural routes are waiting empty to receive the 
small shipment traffic now denied them. 

A NEW INDUSTRY — SUBURBAN GARDENING. 

What would be the results of a system of postal express? 
Well, the mere articulating of the farm and countryside with 
the town and railways by the postal van would be of very great 
social importance. It would lead to a new industry — the subur- 
ban gardener. Now the trucker must devote considerable time 
to transporting his produce, however little, to the market, and 
for this purpose he must provide himself a transportation sys- 
tem, however small his excess produce may be. This means a 
horse, a wagon, a bam, and the expense and labor of mainten- 
ance even during the unproductive season, to the gardener much 
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the largest part of the year. And yet in an economic sense his 
work of transportation is the smallest element of his service to 
the public, although it requires for the gardener the maximum 
of expense and upkeep. The field service of a horse he could 
hire as occasion required. Now, all this extra capital and ex- 
pense keep thousands of men, tired of city employment, perhaps 
thrown on the scrap heap at 50 years of age, out of this field of 
industry. Take a coal miner at about 60 years of age. He is 
still an athlete, but his occupation has incapacitated his lungs 
to breathe the vitiated mine air. He is willing to work and could 
well go into this gardening to support himself, buying a few 
acres and a cottage near the mines where land is cheap. He could 
raise four or five hundred dollars for this purpose, but the pur- 
chase and maintenance of a transportation system make the 
whole proposition impracticable. If the postal van passed his 
place two or three times a week, he could send his small or retail 
shipments to his patrons direct, at cost of service, and the 
economic barrier of an individual transportation system would 
be removed. "Four acres and independence" has been a dream 
of the poet. It is apparent that it may become a fact through 
the postal van. And what benefits would result! One would 
be the shifting of the unwholesome tendency of population to 
the nickelodeon civilization of cities back to the country. 

The subject is surely worthy of the careful attention of the 
thoughtful citizens of our Republic. And they ought to think 
and act in time. 
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THE EXPRESS ROBBERS. 

(Philadelphia North American.) 



Two days' hearings in the investigation of the express com- 
panies, by the Interstate Commerce Commission, have sufficed to 
shed needed light upon the extortion, the inefficiency and the 
deliberate dishonesty of those concerns whose unnecessary exist- 
ence is a daily imposition upon the American people. Their re- 
lations with the railroads are made clear. Their exorbitant 
charges are denounced, an officially sanctioned system of thiev- 
ery is exposed and their officers face indictment and criminal 
prosecution in the Federal courts. 

Not their worst offense, but one that will come home to nearly 
every person who has sent or received a Christmas parcel by 
express is shown in its true light for the first time. Nearly every 
such person has been angered at some time by what seemed an 
excessively high rate, and even more so by a double charge 
upon packages later found to have been prepaid. But all, we 
think, have regarded these injustices as petty graft by clerks 
and drivers. 

It proves to be no such thing. It is company graft, and more 
than $2,000,000 of such loot has reached the treasuries of the 
various companies. The investigation by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission discloses that these overcharges and double 
payments go into the treasury of the company; that one of these 
companies, the Adams, swelled its receipts for one month to 
the extent of $67,000 by these means ; that by the admission of 
the company's counsel, about 20 per cent, of this money remained 
in the undisputed possession of the company. 

In other words, this company in a single month has taken 
$67,000 from its customers, has disgorged about 80 per cent, of 
this amount and held on to over $13,000. 

It was upon this revelation that Commissioner Lane made this 
utterance from the bench: 

We are going to prosecute the express companies for overcharging 
the public. This investigation was made for the purpose of developing 
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the facts in this regard. If prosecutions were brought on every com- 
plaint tliat has been made to the Commission, all the express companies 
would be made bankrupt by the fines imposed and driven out of business. 
The Commission has 3,000 complaints of overcharges, and 10,000 letters 
are on file complaining of this practice. 

Your rates are unintelligible to the general public, and your own em- 
ployees do not understand them. One of the fruits of this investigation 
must be a system which is intelligible to an ordinary person. 

And later, when asked about this ruling, Commissioner Lane 
said: "Certainly, I meant criminal prosecution. The facts will 
be presented to a Federal Grand Jury at the proper time for 
action." 

The Commission has discovered, also, from the express com- 
panies' own figures, that their greatest profits are derived from 
small packages, on which the public pay the higher rates. 
Forty-nine per cent, of the revenue came from the graduate 
scale of small packages, and the average charge per package of' 
this business was 51 cents each; while 28 per cent, of the income 
was from business shipped under the 100 pounds merchandise 
rate, the average charge per parcel being $1.03. 

For example, on a given day one company transported beer at 
an average rate of $8.61 a ton, and on the same day, according 
to the Commission's investigators, small packages of merchan- 
dise yielded a revenue of $65.65 a ton. 

But the extortionate rates on small packages do not extend to 
those weighing four pounds or less. For even our inefficient and 
unbusiness-like post-office department provides some semblance 
of competition for this class of parcels. 

Most important of all, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has confirmed fully the statements repeatedly made by The North 
American concerning the community of ownership of the rail- 
roads and the express companies. 

It is disclosed that of the total assets of the interlocked, non- 
competitive express companies, which two years ago amounted 
to $106,000,000, about $80,000,000 represented railroad securi- 
ties. Last year the express companies paid the railroads for 
express privileges nearly $70,000,000. On the other hand, rail- 
roads are large holders of express company shares. 

Of every $100 collected from the public on express charges, 
the railroads get approximately $55 and the express companies 
$45, the railroads making a net profit of $21 on their share. 

These are the facts revealed to date, well summarized by the 
New York World: 
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Average annual gross receipts of Adams, American, Wells 
Fargo, United States, National and Southern Express com- 
panies $150,000,000 

Carrying charges to railroads, S7% P^r cent maximum 85,500,000 

Net earnings above all expenses 9,926,642 

Value of express equipment 6,645,413 

Profits 150 per cent. 

Reserves in addition up to 1907 $43,810,788 

Sundry assets I5»557f674 

Excess profits over dividend requirements reported up to 1907, 

plus sundry stock distributions and extra dividends 67,064,849 

The Adams Express Company started business with a valise and 
accumulated its capital out of earnings. The Southern was an Adams 
o£Fshoot. Wells Fargo developed from the Overland Stage Route, which 
required only small original investment. The United States banked 
mainly on the political influence of the late Thomas C. Piatt, Republican 
boss and United States Senator. All the* companies have turned their 
surplus largely into investments in each other. 

Identical financial interests control the companies and the principal 
railroads. The long continuance of the express monopoly, which has 
blocked the way to parcel post and has thus forced the post-office service 
to be run at an annual deficit, has been due to this combine of campaign 
contributors. 

These are the facts and the figures that the people need to 
study in order to understand the otherwise inexplicable stupidity 
of a government that fails to use the established machinery of 
its postal department for the transfer of all moneys through 
efficient postal banks and the installation of a real instead of a 
proposed sham parcel post. That tale of watered stocks, sanc- 
tioned theft, 150 per cent, profits obtained by extortion, inter- 
locked ownership of and by railroads and the power of railroads 
is the explanation of Hitchcock and his kind in our govern- 
mental affairs. 
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INDUSTRIAL PEACE. 

By Joseph W. Bryce. 



There is no sovereign panacea for the industrial ills of our 
country — ^no cure-all for the diseased industrial conditions super- 
induced by the careless indifference of a large majority of those 
who are most seriously affected. The old copy book line — 
"There is no royal road to learning," may be paraphrased "There 
is no royal road to Industrial Peace." It must be striven for as 
persistently as one would strive to acquire expert knowledge of 
any kind. Many and varied solutions are offered for the labor 
problem, but most of them simply provide for an armed truce, 
which is absolutely inadequate at any time to bring about actual 
industrial peace. 

The radical element in the militant unions and employers' 
associations strives insistently to meet force with force, spending 
time, money and energy in continued warfare that simply antago- 
nizes, emphasizing all that is bad in human nature, and spreading 
enmity and hatred, without getting any nearer to a common 
ground upon which the foundation of real industrial peace may 
be laid. Neither side to the controversy seems willing to lay 
down its weapons — ^the strike, the lockout, the boycott and the 
blacklist — even while admitting that these weapons are barbar- 
ous, inhuman and costly. Both sides, as a rule, lay claim to 
law-abiding citizenship, yet both sides have done and are doing 
many things which are in direct violation of law, as has been 
borne out by convictions and decisions of the courts in nearly 
every State in the Union. 

How shall we solve this problem, which is the greatest ques- 
tion of the age? Shall it be by the use of the methods which 
have been in vogue for so many years, or shall we, individually 
and collectively, declare and stand for the principle of Industrial 
Peace, and use every one of our God-given powers to bring it 
about in a larger measure? 

We have today the greatest development of industry in the 
history of the world, and all this vast development has but onis 
basic excuse for being — ^the need and use of humanity. Without 
humanity, whith represents the highest type of the reflection of 
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Divine Intelligence upon this earth, the need for the great activ- 
ity of all industry would disappear. Then why not apply sane, 
practical methods to the proper solution of the labor problem, 
and lay the foundation for enduring industrial peace? It is only 
requisite for men in all walks of life to do the best they can, and 
persist in acting in accordance with their clearest sense of good. 
They must organize for the purpose of bringing that good into 
active operation. 

The employers of labor, who have so long condemned the 
methods pursued by organized labor should lend their support 
and effort to the upbuilding of organizations which have for 
their foundation the fair and friendly settlement of all indus- 
trial differences, and be prepared to give such organizations 
preference. Above all things they should take into account and 
strive to understand the human element in the make-up of the 
necessary force to run their industries efficiently. 

From a strictly business standpoint it has been proven by 
some of the most successful men in this country, that it pays to 
pay your help well, to have proper working conditions, and to 
work out such plans for the welfare of your men as will make 
them feel that they are not simply machines but intelligent en- 
tities, the blood, bone and sinew of the enterprise in which they 
are employed. 

Active cooperation between the management and the men of 
any industry will pay from a purely business viewpoint. It is not 
enough that employees should be treated well while actively 
engaged in their ddily occupations. Their employers must see 
that good conditions surround them when away from their 
employment. Industries have grown to such proportions that 
the phrase has been coined, "Corporations have no souls." 
This feeling must be overcome, and has already been overcome 
in many large plants throughout the country. These plants are 
employing men to look after the welfare of their employees, 
assisting them in the solution of the various problems which 
present themselves in their daily lives, keeping them out of the 
clutches of the loan-shark, seeing that they have the benefit of 
expert legal advice in their small affairs, in short, instilling in 
the minds and hearts of their employees the feeling that they 
have some one who is interested in their well-being, and to whom 
they can turn in time of trouble. 

There are organizations which have dropped the coercive and 
militant methods so loi^ pursued in the settlement of labor disr- 
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putes and employers should get in touch with these and see that 
they are encouraged. 

On the other hand, the conservative and fair element of the 
militant organizations must assert their power, and instead of 
allowing their meetings to be carried on by men whose only 
idea is to rule at any cost, they should interest themselves to the 
extent of seeing that the right men are in power in their organi- 
zations, otherwise the conservative men will suffer. The tactics 
which have so long been rampant in the old unions must be 
changed for the more peaceful methods which the present time 
requires. The brotherhood of man should come to mean some- 
thing as applied to labor unions. The old methods are every- 
where meeting with opposition from thinking men of today. 

The labor unions to be right must stand for the efficiency of 
their members, and opposed to the palpable fallacy of limiting 
the amount of labor to be performed in a given time in order 
that more men may be employed. The eight-hour day is un- 
questionably right for a work-day, and will come to be the recog- 
nized standard when organizations of workers adopt as a slogan 
"The eight-hour day with efficient service always." To limit 
the amount of service any man may perform for a day's pay is 
to make the constitutional loafer the ideal citizen. Efficiency, 
or in other words, applied knowledge, is responsible for all prog- 
ress, and will continue to be so in spite of all the efforts of blind 
unreasoning ignorance to prevent. To the man who is diligent 
in the application of the knowledge he already possesses, and is 
earnestly seeking to broaden his horizon, there are limitless pos-- 
sibilities. 

The increase in the yield of com, wheat, potatoes, cotton and 
all raw materials which go to feed, clothe and house a people, is 
the outcome of the law of greater efficiency. In the light of this 
can anyone say we have attained the highest point which it is 
possible to reach in any of the fields of human endeavor? Nol 
A thousand times, no! We are all wondering what will be the 
next great invention, the next great discovery in science, the 
next step in advance. Let industrial organizations of the old 
school strive to get in accord with the forward movement of the 
age, and their progress will be proportional. The fruits pro- 
duced by well directed effort will be much more generally dis- 
tributed. The old-time limiting of apprenticeship is preventing 
the very children of the labor union men themselves from learn- 
ing useful trades. 

It is impossible that all these reforms should be brought about 
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immediately. There must be constant, persistent effort in the 
right direction. No great movement ever reached its full fruition 
at a single bound. Step by step has everything that is good 
come to this world, and the cycles of human progress have been 
and will be long in reaching completion. 

One of the things which has greatly accelerated the propaga- 
tion of the closed shop militant unionism has been the persistent 
effort to educate, both by oral and written word, everyone who 
thinks in this country today. Very little, if any, missionary 
work has been done in the opposite direction, and it behooves 
every man who wishes to help in the progress of civilization, 
and see a betterment of industrial conditions, to subscribe for 
and distribute literature of such a nature as to appeal to the 
common sense and fair judgment of men everywhere. 

The world is growing better, despite all that may be said by 
carping critics to the contrary, and by emphasizing the good that 
is latent in every man rather than the evil which too often ap- 
pears on the surface, we can help to bring about better conditions 
for all the people. The Good Book says, "Ye shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make you free," and when we seek for 
the truth and learn man's capabilities and capacity for good, and 
use every effort to bring out that which is best in the man, our 
brother, who stands next to us, we are doing our part toward 
the bringing about of universal Industrial Peace. 




A STEP FORWARD IN THE PROGRESS OF 

INDUSTRIAL ARBITRATION. 

(Baltimore Sun.) 



It would be difficult to overestimate the significance and the 
importance of a piece of news printed modestly in most news- 
papers to the effect that Chief Justice White, of the Supreme 
Court; Commissioner of Labor Neil! and Chairman Knapp, of 
the Court of Commerce, had named the Board of Arbitration to 
settle the differences between engineers of the railroads east of 
Chicago and their employers. 

The news is significant because it marks a further participa- 
tion of the United States Government in the settlement of labor 
disputes than any heretofore undertaken. Under the Erdman 
Act the Commissioner of Labor and the chairman of the Court 
of Commerce are authorized to mediate and arbitrate when 
asked to do so by the parties at issue, but in this case they were 
not asked, in the first place. When it was seen that the engineers 
and the corporations could reach no amicable agreement, and a 
most lamentable strike was threatened, the two men in question 
offered their services, and they were accepted. This is a step 
further than the Government had ever gone before. 

The news is significant, in the second place, because of the 
composition of the board of arbitration. Heretofore, in similar 
disputes, it has been the practice for the employers to name 
one or more of the arbitrators, the employees to name the same 
number, and then for these men between them to choose an 
additional member, whose vote would be decisive. In this case 
the railroads named only one of the arbitrators — President Wil- 
lard — and the engineers named only one — Mr. Morrissey — while 
the others were named by Chief Justice White and his colleagues. 
The men whom they named are not men whose action in a case 
of this kind can be forecast with certainty. They are not men with 
either pro-labor or pro-corporation leanings. They are men of 
splendid fitness for the work they will have to do, who can be ex- 
pected to study their question solemnly and thoroughly and render 
a decision absolutely in accordance with its merits. Oscar Straus, 
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former Secretary of Commerce and Labor; Albert Shaw, editor 
of the Review of Reviews; Otto Eidlitz, former chairman of 
the Building Trades Employers' Association of New York; 
Frederick N. Judson, of St. Louis, and President Van Hise, of 
the University of Wisconsin — it would be difficult to think of a 
body of men more capable than this one of reaching a just con- 
clusion as to the merits of the engineers' demands. 

Doubtless their action will form a precedent that will be gen- 
erally followed, and that is the most significant thing of all. 
There is no doubt that the railroads of the country are in a 
difficult situation today. For years their expenses have been 
increasing, while their receipts have been decreasing. On the one 
hand the Interstate Commerce Commission has gone on decreas- 
ing rates, or refusing to grant increases, while simultaneously the 
State Legislatures and the National Congress have b#en passing 
expensive restrictive and regulatory legislation. Wages have 
been increased, practically by the Government, as a result of the 
operation of the Erdman Act, while hours of labor have been 
decreased and the number of employees multiplied by Govern- 
ment action. The cost of supplies has increased tremendously. 
Much, if not all, of this legislation was doubtless deserved or i 

needed ; much the railroads have been able to stand by reason of 
the excessive charges of the past or new economies effected. 
But the time has come when a halt must be called upon the 
charges placed upon the railroads by Gpvernment action, or else 
they must be allowed to increase their rates. When the railroad ' 

business ceases to yield fair profits, then the people pay for it, | 

whether or not rates are increased. 

An enlightened commission like this one will understand this 
fact; its report will doubtless answer the question whether or 
not the time for a halt in restrictive legislation, or the time to 
grant increased freight rates, has come, and it ought to be of 
tremendous value. 
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THE PEKING NOBLES AND ABDICATION. 

By The Reverend Gilbert Reid, D. D. 



Having sent a telegram the middle of January to certain 
Manchu Princes recommending the abdication of the Manchu 
Emperor, I deemed it wise to pay a brief visit to Peking and 
present reasons for the recommendation which I had made. 
I went as the emissary neither of the Republican faction in the 
South, nor of the Premier Yuan Shih-kai in the North. I went 
as a private individual, and as a friend, to meet, if possible, those 
whom I had known in the past. I went because I believed it a 
duty and an opportunity, and I went at no one's charges. I had 
feelings of sincere sympathy and a desire to help and not hinder. 
I went in the interests of peace and not of war. 

During my stay of six days in Peking, I had the opportunity 
to confer with ten of the Manchu and Mongol nobility, half of 
whom received me by special appointment, and the other half 
saw me on the first presentation of my card. To seven others 
I handed documents bearing on the situation, and with the sub- 
ordinates of three of them I had the privilege of explaining the 
crisis then existing. Consultation was congenial, because we 
held many views in common, and because we grieved for mutual 
friends who had been called upon to suffer. It was probably 
for this reason that offense was avoided in arguing for a mo- 
mentous action, *to which some might naturally be disinclined. 
The experience was one that will never be repeated in one's 
lifetime. The passing of a d3masty, which I regard as illustrious — 
this was the sorrow; the possibility of a bright and enlightened 
era under new conditions — ^this was the hope and the joy. 
Rejoice with those that do rejoice," and, equally important. 
Weep with those that weep." 

Among the Peking nobles whom I was honored in seeing 
were Prince Na (not Na Tung), the leading Mongol Prince, 
from Outer Mongolia, Chief of Chamberlains of the Presence; 
Duke Poh, grandson of the distinguished Seng Wang of Taiping 
fame, likewise a Mongol from Outer Mongolia, and another 
Chamberlain of the Presence; Prince Kung, grandson of the 
well-known Prince of the same name, legitimate heir to the 
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Throne, and sterling ref onner in the anti-opium crusade ; Duke 
Tsai Tseh, one of the Five Imperial Commissioners to investi- 
gate the constitutions of foreign governments, the late President 
of the Ministry of Finance, and a former Chamberlain of the 
Presence; Duke Yu Lang, lately Chief of Staff in the Imperial 
Army; and Duke Kuei Hsiang, brother of the late Empress 
Dowager and father of the present one. All these, except per- 
haps the last one, were reported to be opposing abdication. 
There were only two others of the same party, whom I did not 
see, brothers of the Prince Regent, and uncles of the Emperor, 
Tsai Shun and Tsai Tao. 

I reached Peking, just when everyone was expecting the Edict 
of abdication. In some way, unknown to me, a hitch had taken 
place in the negotiations between the southern faction and the 
Premier, and the Edict was delayed. This caused several of the 
nobility and ex-officials to grow suspicious of Yuan Shih-kai, and 
to renew feelings of repugnance to the proposition of abdication. 
It was under these circumstances that I proceeded to carry out 
my own voluntary mission, while latent but intense excitement 
was growing throughout the capital. The conversations which 
I had with the ten men of Manchu and Mongol nobility, lasting 
in each case from one to two hours, were limited almost entirely 
to the one subject of abdication. They listened with open- 
mindedness to what I had to say. Manchu courtesy was all the 
more to be commended when one bears in mind the subject 
discussed. All that was said to me I am not of course at lib- 
erty to record. What I said to them may be stated with greater 
freedom. 

In outlining the arguments presented, I will give them in the 
personal form, substantially the. same for each conversation: 

'There are five paths for you to follow. The one is not to 
abdicate, with the possibility of continuance of fighting. In this 
case the Manchu House must provide the money for the Im- 
perial Army in the north. If you do not do so, the Imperial 
Army will turn against you, as have the troops and the navy in 
the south. The second path is not to abdicate and to wait for 
the National Convention to decide for a republic. By not yield- 
ing now, you will be at a disadvantage in the new government. 
The third path is not to abdicate, and to wait for the National 
Convention to decide for a monarchy. In this case you. will 
likewise be at a disadvantage. The fourth path is to turn from 
alliance with the Chinese and seek alliance with Japan. At best, 
you will be limited to Mukden and southern Manchuria, and 
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come under the protectorate of Japan. The fifth path is to 
abdicate now. This is the one I exhort you to follow." 

"Our purpose," said Duke Tsai Tseh, "is to wait for the de- 
cision of the National Convention." 

"This," I replied, "is the one which I have likewise advocated, 
but, considering the facts as they now are, I urge immediate 
abdication." 

"There ought to be discrimination," I continued, "between 
two different points and two different responsibilities. The one 
is abdication, which rests with the nobility and the Empress 
Dowager for decision. The other is a subsequent one, that as 
to the establishment of a republic. That rests with the Premier 
in negotiation with the party in the South. If a National Con- 
vention is agreed upon, you can then, I think, take a part, and 
argue your own views." 

"I do not favor a republic," said nearly all the men I met. 
"We want a constitutional monarchy, according to existing 
plans." 

"Neither do I favor a republic — for China," I could honestly 
add; "but this is not the question now nor one for the Princes 
to discuss. The sole question is abdication or not." 

I then proceeded to point out the advantages of immediate 
abdication. "According to the present constitution, after the 
Prince Regent was forced to swear allegiance to the Nineteen 
Articles, you have no power at all. You are princes and dukes 
only, with privileges inside the palace. The dynasty is Manchu, 
but the government is Chinese. The ignoble part was two 
months ago. To give up an empty ilame is a small matter. 
You stand a better chance in some new government, than you 
have in the present one, for the Manchus, Chinese, and Mongols, 
will all be equal, while now, under the Manchu Dynasty, with 
all your titles, you are really unequal to the Chinese." 

This point was appreciated especially by those who have held 
official position in the past, but now, because they are Manchus, 
are excluded from any voice in the government of the nation. 

My next argument was somewhat as follows : "By abdicating 
now, you will remove the hatred and enmity between Manchus 
and Chinese. The cry that has stirred the revolutionary move- 
ment has been, 'Down with the Manchus.' Manchus all over 
the country have suffered. They have been your friends and 
mine. Withdraw now, and any further conflict will be between 
Chinese only. If you yield the Throne as well as in other things. 
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there will certainly be no further cause for ill-will, so far as you 
are concerned. In a short time you will all be brothers." 

"By abdicating now you will be acting for the peace of the 
whole country. In eliminating the question of the retention of 
the Manchu House, you will make it easy and safe to discuss 
the question of republic or monarchy with far less personal 
animosities. By abdication now, there will be little likelihood 
of further fighting. Whatever fighting is still to occur among 
the Chinese will not be against the Manchus, but against the new 
government. So far as you are concerned, your withdrawal 
will be for the public good, and to save the lives of the people." 

"To yield is oftentimes good policy. In the West we have a 
saying 'Stoop to conquer.' In China there is a similar idea, 
*To yield is to obtain.' If the Manchu House now yields to the 
wishes of the people, it will follow the example of the son of 
Yao and the son of Shun." 

The arguments thus briefly stated met with the approval of 
every one to whom I spoke. Other arguments were received 
somewhat differently. 

"This is not the first time in China that a dynasty has come to 
an end," I further argued ; "you yield to the destiny of Heaven. 
Retire gracefully and in peace. The Manchu Dynasty may end, 
but Manchus remain. If you are capable and upright, your 
services will be needed. The country remains, though dynasties 
come and go. I am sure the wisest men in the republican party 
are desirous of securing your withdrawal in the most honorable 
and civilized method possible, superior even to that in the case 
of Brazil." 

"But this is not China's way," said one. "There is no example 
of an Emperor having issued an Edict of abdication." 

"That may be true," I replied, "but this is a new method. 
Past dynasties have waited for conquest and destruction. I rec- 
ommend no destruction, but peace for the Manchus and for the 
country." 

I then presented this argument in another form : 

"The provincial republic has made promises of honorable 
treatment under eight specifications. You secure favors by 
abdicating now." 

One noble said : "We don't want these favors." 

"You yourself," I replied, "may not want them, but they are 
for the good of the Emperor and all Manchus, and I fancy there 
are many who will be glad to accept." 
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Others inquired: "What evidence is there that the promises 
will be kept?" 

I answered: "The promises have been declared to the world. 
They will not dare to break their word. If necessary, the pro- 
visional republic might have this contract recorded at every 
legation and at the Hague." 

Another objection to the abdication, rather than to any par- 
ticular argument in its favor, was this: "Both Manchus and 
Chinese have threatened us, if we favor abdication." 

My answer was : "As to Chinese generals opposing, I think it 
is opposition more to the republic than to abdication. As to 
Manchus, you will need to issue proclamations in the city. And 
in the Edict to be issued, make it the most dignified one that the 
dynasty has ever sent forth. Record your glorious past, and 
refer to nothing of which you may be ashamed." 

"True," more tha» one said, "but the writing of the Edict does 
not rest with us, but with the Premier." 

"Be it so. Yuan Shih-kai can be trusted to do his work credit- 
ably, and you have a chance to see the Edict and suggest 
changes." 

Another question asked by nearly all was: "After abdication 
what will be the government?" 

"That is to be left to the Premier to arrange with the pro- 
visional republic. If you accept the promises of this republic, 
you naturally roll your responsibilities onto them. For the pre- 
servation of order, the Edict could also instruct the Premier, 
the Cabinet, and all officials now loyal to the Throne, to continue 
in the performance of their duties, until a National Convention 
is called to decide the form of the new government. In any 
case, by abdication you relieve yourself of all the burdens of 
the Empire, which you hand over to those ready to take them." 

Another statement made was : "We can not ask the Empress 
Dowager to abdicate. She must act for herself." 

"But you ought to have compassion on the Empress Dowager. 
She has not had the experience of the former Empress Dowager. 
You should act in unison. If abdication is really reasonable, 
then all together so advise the Empress Dowager. Pity her and 
the little Emperor, but, if you can not unite on such a memorial, 
at least refrain from further opposition." 

In finishing my visits to friends among the Manchu and 
Mongol nobles, it was with the conviction that any delay would 
not be due to them, so much as to difficulties in effecting a satis- 
factory arrangement for a provisional government. If princes. 
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dukes and other Manchus still hesitated to say the final word, 
is it a matter of surprise? I only wonder that the men I saw 
received me at all, or listened to my words. "Faithful are the 
wounds of a friend." 

Before leaving Peking I had the honor of receiving the fol- 
lowing anonymous letter : "You have come north to blow for a 
republic. Verily, you seek death. We cannot bear to see harm 
befall you. We beseech you to return south at once. If not, 
your life is in danger. Go quickly, go quickly, go quickly." 

And thus my mission ended. A kind Providence watched over 
my journey. It prompted the words which no one else could 
utter — ^a friend speaking to a friend, for a cause hard to hear 
and sad to think of but for the good and the peace of the land. 
May wise men, and just, be raised up, in these perilous days, to 
lead the nation along paths of glory, liberty and righteousness I 
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THE CHINESE CONSTITUTION. 

(Providence Evening Tribune.) 

The outline, now just made public, of China's new Constitu- 
tion shows that it is based on the organic laws of the United 
States and France; and considering the difficult problems which 
this new eastern republic is endeavoring to solve it must be said, 
in all fairness, that the Chinese National Progressive Union which 
especially took up constitutional affairs, has done its work well. 

The document in the main is said to be the work of Li Fang 
Hio, who was bom and educated in Honolulu and who later 
took a degree in law at the University of Cambridge, England. 
But in it may also be found traces of the hand of the veteran 
Dr. Wu Ting Fang, for years Chinese Minister at Washington. 

China is to have a legislative body of two houses, a council 
of the people and a council of the provinces. The latter body 
is the upper house, whose members are to be chosen by the pro- 
vincial assemblies and are to hold office for six years, one-third 
to be elected every three years. The members of the lower 
house are to be elected by the people and are to hold office four 
years, one-half to be chosen every two years. The national 
assembly will elect the President and Vice-President, both 
of whom may serve six-year terms, are ineligible for consecutive 
terms, but may serve at alternate periods. All measures, includ- 
ing revenue, may originate in either house. The President is 
to have a Premier and a Cabinet. The ministers may attend 
sessions and address the houses. They are to sign bills with the 
President. The Cabinet is held responsible in case a bill fails 
to pass both houses. 

One of the most interesting provisions of the Constitution is 
that pertaining to an advisory commission or board of experts 
for the President. The really vital part of the entire document, 
however, is that providing for a strong central government. 
The provinces arc restricted in their powers to such an extent 
that the seat of constitutional government is rendered perhaps 
more powerful than in any other existing republic. When it is 
remembered that concentration was the secret of the power of the 
Manchus the motive of the republicans becomes apparent. The in- 
surgents form only a small part of China's tremendous population 
and in order that the republic may endure they feel that there 
must be acute concentration of government at some central point. 



DEMOCRACY, THE CURE FOR WAR. 

By Eunice B. Peter. 



The success of the Peace Movement in America — for the 
great strides already made give assurance of final success — 
is a strong tribute to the idealism of America. We are not, 
as yet, crushed by the burden of peaceful armaments, nor are 
we threatened with conscription. It is chiefly on moral grounds 
that we combat militarism. And while we call this idealism, 
it is really only concentrated practical-mindedness. Providence, 
a term often used synonymously with the Deity, signifies the 
attribute of foresight. Is not, then, the moral man, one who is 
far-seeing, who lives not for the present alone, but considers 
future generations? The American enjoys abroad the reputa- 
tion both for idealism and for devotion to the spreading of 
worldly comfort, and in their ultimate sense, the two terms are 
one. It is because our reformers are idealists or because they 
are ultra-practical men, that they attack war. 

To the various prophets of this movement — I use prophets in 
the sense of forth-tellers, as well as foretellers — ^the vision has 
come in various forms. One sees the brutality, the cowardice, 
the lechery, the absence of all fair-dealing that are fostered by 
war; another sees in the present a deteriorated race, and in the 
future, a puny, spiritless people, the descendants of the unfit, 
who alone have been spared by war; a third seer gazes upon 
the joyless, anaemic faces of a people whose playhours are used 
to earn the scantiest subsistence, of which a portion is then 
snatched by the harpy of the national debt; and when the cur- 
tain rises on the next great European war, he sees these same 
people displaying the virility that it is supposed war conserves, 
by violently subverting the government which their aristocratic 
rulers have used for selfish profit. The revelations made by 
these visionaries — as the defenders of "reeking tube and iron 
shard" would call them — will appeal with varying force to dif- 
ferent people, but each is based on facts, and each will have a 
share in convincing the world that war and preparations for 
war must cease. 

The first of the prophets just mentioned is the moralist to 
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whom an evil is intrinsically evil. He and his like — would that 
their name were legion — infallibly know and loathe scoundrelism 
without questioning what material wealth may be gained or lost 
thereby. They need not argue that a thing is wrong because of 
its consequences ; to them it is wrong in itself. Contrast men of 
such principles with those who do not favor one moral code for 
all men. Capt. March Phillips gives this appreciative descrip- 
tion of Tommy Atkins : "In soldiers' eyes, lying, theft, drunken- 
ness, bad language, etc., are not evils at all. They steal like 
jackdaws. As to language, I used to think the language of a 
merchant ship's forecastle pretty bad, but the language of Tom- 
mies, in point of profanity and in point of obscenity, beats it 
hollow. — To lie like a trooper is quite a sound metaphor. — 
Looting, again, is one of his preferred joys, not merely looting 
for profit, but looting for the sheer fun of the destruction. 
Are thieving, and lying, and looting, and bestial talk very bad 
things? If they are. Tommy is a bad man. But for some reason 
or other, since I got to know him, I have thought rather less of 
the iniquity of those things than I did before." Has Captain 
Phillips so far relaxed his moral code that he would consider 
these preferred joys of Tommy venial in every man, a neighbor 
for instance? Or is vileness still vile in some, but meritorious 
when it can be used against an enemy? 

In "The Moral Damage of War," Mr. Walsh has collected 
abundant proof that in time of war every class of people in the 
belligerent nation tends to "reel back into the beast," and only 
individuals of the keenest insight and greatest self-control main- 
tain their upright posture, and speak with the tongue of man 
against the foul deeds that are done. Just a little reminiscence, 
now that blood is cool, may set some people to thinking on this 
subject, and investigating to find the truth. 

It is commonly supposed that under modern usage, war has 
been stripped of its ancient horrors. Its theatre is circum- 
scribed; non-combatants, especially women and children, are, 
so far as possible, to be spared, and a surrendering foe to be 
treated humanely. Pillage and looting are to be restrained. 
In theory, all civilized peoples agree to these principles. But 
when the war lust has aroused the beast in man, do these rules 
govern? Remember the Boer women and children, deprived of 
shelter and subsistence by the burning of their farm-houses, the 
slaughter of their flocks, the destruction of their goods. Call to 
witness the shades of the Boer soldiers who asked quarter and 
received the bayonet. Then summon the non-combative Cubans 
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who suffered in the Spanish concentration camps that so aroused 
the ire of Americans ; and finally the Filipinos whom those same 
Americans tortured to extort information from them. Do not 
fail to notice that the nations just arraigned are in the forefront 
of civilization; that England prides herself especially on her 
fair play, and America on her htunanity and democracy. And 
yet, when the dogs of war are unleashed, deeds are done before 
which the perpetrators might well cry out with Macbeth, "Stars, 
hide your fires I" And the Government, or its agents, approves, 
and hushes protest with a censorship. 

It is not to arouse the spirit of revenge that these unpleasant 
things are recalled. Doubtless there were lack of faith and 
abundant barbarity on both sides in these struggles. But the 
historian should not be an hagiologist, but a truth-dealer, and 
if he can show us that our most cultured nations are subject to 
relapse into savagery under a certain strain, had we not better 
avoid that strain? If we have not the virtues of humanity and 
of absolute veracity — ^and the prostitution of the press of Eng- 
land before and during the Boer War shows a lamentable recre- 
ancy to Truth in one of the most candid nations — would it not 
be well, adopting Hamlet's philosophy, to assume those virtues 
until the habit becomes stronger than any temptation? 

The other accusations made by the moralist against war, may 
easily be substantiated. They are by no means negligible, 
though but briefly adverted to here. The records of the army 
show the immoral influences around the soldiers, and how shame- 
lessly, by governmental sanction, others are sacrificed to his 
pleasure. While the better element in civilized countries are 
fighting the social evil, it has been directly encouraged in the 
army, and by a Parliamentary act recognized as a necessity. 
Can a nation set aside a class of its citizens to do its degrading 
work, conciliate that class with degrading pleasure, and not be 
tainted itself with the degradation it causes? 

The second visionary is also no mere dreamer of what might 
be, but a seer of the past. Guided and informed by the spirits 
of biology and history, he has traversed the domains of civili- 
zations old and new, and this is what he learned. A nation 
sends its best to war. Men and boys of splendid physique are 
called out first. The weak or defective are rejected by the 
recruiting officers, and only as a last resort are taken into the 
military service. The young and fair go • forth to fight the bat- 
tles of their country and never return. The precious heritage 
of their fine physique and dauntless spirit is lost to the race. 
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.Their traits are not transmitted to posterity. It is the physically 
weak and the cowardly who stay at home, that propagate the 
race and hand down their inferior qualities to a new generation. 
And if, in this new generation, variation produces some stalwart 
sons of these feeble sires, they are likely to be lopped off by 
war before Heredity has had the chance to do the beneficent 
part of her work by perpetuating their virile qualities, which, 
be it well noted, came to them not by descent, but as a gift 
mysteriously bestowed by Nature, and labeled by the scientist, 
variation. 

Does history bear out the biologist's conclusions? It is the 
opinion of Dr. Otto Seeck that the decline of Roman civilization 
was due to such a "rooting out of the best." Since the first 
Napoleon in his last struggles called out the flower of his coun- 
try's adolescence, France has been obliged to lower the stature 
required of her soldiers several times. At present, she has no 
height limit at all. On the other hand, see the results of Japan's 
two hundred years of peace. G>uld a military r^^imen have 
produced a nation more teeming with vigor and vitality than 
this nation proved in her war with Russia? 

Militarism under the modem system does not abate one jot 
of its demand for the best blood of the realm. Let us instance 
Germany. All youths arrived at twenty, are divided into four 
classes. One class consists of those dismissed as unfit for mili- 
tary service. Another class, of those not utterly incapable of 
fighting, are enrolled in the Landsturm to be called out if needed. 
A third class with minor physical defects are told off to a sup- 
plementary reserve. But the fourth class, those nearest to physi- 
cal perfection, receive the requisite two — in some cases three — 
years of training, thence pass into the reserve of the standing 
army, and from that, at the age of twenty-seven, into the Land- 
wehr. At the outbreak of war, these young men, the pick of 
the nation, would be the first to give up their lives. This may 
seem an extreme example; but where, in lieu of such a system, 
a country depends largely upon volunteers, are not the weak 
and defective turned away and the well-developed chosen? 

A war springing from ignoble passions is, in a way, less in- 
jurious to a country than a justifiable conflict, if such there be. 
For when the call to arms is for a righteous purpose, the War 
God takes a high toll in the blood of the moral as well as the 
physical elite. It is then that the altruists, whom Heaven knows 
we need in our body politic more than any other type, go to 
battle for a principle, although, if the cause were unjust, they 
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would, if possible, remain in the ranks of peace. The motto, 
"My country, right or wrong," is not for them. They are the 
men who think for themselves, and have the moral backbone to 
stand by their convictions. Of such men Mr. Jordan must 
have been thinking when he said, "The country which stamps 
out individuality, will soon live in the mass alone." 

We are confronted, then, with this paradox, that the only 
justifiable war, if one nation alone be considered, is the one 
which that country undertakes from base motives, for it does 
not then sacrifice its Brahmin caste, but rather the moral riffraff 
of its society. And since few people have the hardihood to 
contend that a belligerent is excused when actuated by sordid 
passions, what standing has any war in national ethics ? 

Ignoring, for the moment, the question of motive, we readily 
concede that at one time the mode of hand to hand fighting 
tended to select for preservation, and consequently for propaga- 
tion, the strong and the brave. A warrior's prospect of surviv- 
ing the battle was increased not only by his strength, but also 
by his rank, for loyal followers near his person stood ready to 
arrest a mortal blow aimed at him. Now, however, bullets 
search out the better target, and rank, physique, and courage 
determine that. 

No sentimentality enters into this argument. The carnage 
and mutilations of the battlefield excite no tears or sighs, for 
the man who sees this vision is no feminist. He is a hard- 
headed scientist. The battle-scarred hero, disfigured, maimed, 
is no object of concern to him, provided only he returns to peace- 
ful walks and perpetuates his type in the race. The damage 
war has done to his physical or moral nature is not seen in his 
children. To them he transmits not what he is, but what he 
might have been. 

From this brief survey of one phase of the case against war, 
let us turn to hear the conclusions of the economist, wrought 
out with all the patience and devotion to truth that characterize 
the physical scientist. 

If a war should actually break out between two great Powers 
of Europe, each of the belligerents, desirous of quickly ending 
the war, would put into the field all the men that it deems neces- 
sary to conquer the enemy. As neither would run the risk of 
meeting the foe with inferior forces, each country would call 
to arms at least as many men as the weaker of the two Powers 
could command. The alliances between France and Russia, and 
Germany, Italy, and Austria might involve other powers than 
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the original belligerents, and thus necessitate almost a levee en 
masse. 

Even supposing that but two Powers were involved in the 
conflict, there would be a withdrawal from industry of such 
large numbers that the population left at home would have to 
work almost doubly hard to produce the regular amount of 
necessaries. In Germany, among the peasant class, that would 
be impossible, since even in times of peace the whole family, 
including the women, work in the field, allowing themselves no 
holidays after the agricultural season has begun. Even with 
such strenuous exertions, Germany produces grain sufficient for 
only nine or ten months of the year. 

To supply the deficiency, the country regularly imports grain, 
but in war the importation could be seriously hampered. The 
transportation facilities would be needed to carry supplies to the 
army. Furthermore, the granary of Russia might not be open 
to Germany if the war were with France. The diminished sup- 
ply at home would greatly augment the price, and the poorest 
class of people would be unable to pay this. The government 
would be obliged to aid in the support of many families whose 
providers were in the army. This immense addition to the 
expense of war would affect the nation's credit. 

England, too, ivould be sorely put to it to obtain food in time 
of war. According to M. de Bloch's calculation, her food sup- 
ply from local sources would be exhausted in ninety-one days. 
This was based on the facts obtaining in 1894-95. English writ- 
ers do not contend that her position is any better today. In fact, 
only three of the great Powers produce sufficient food for their 
own population. They are the United States, Austria-Hungary, 
and Russia. 

Do the abundant harvests of these three nations furnish for 
them the sinews of war? They arc certainly more fortunate in 
respect of provisions ' than other countries. Nevertheless, if 
export were cut off in time of war, they would suffer, not fam- 
ine, but stagnation. Russia, especially, could be seriously crip- 
pled financially by being unable to dispose of her excess. And 
even this excess would not be fully available for her forces far 
from home, because of the inadequate transportation facilities. 
She would be limited to defensive warfare. 

The misery of the starving population at home in the coun- 
tries that are dependent on others for food, will in time of war 
be prolonged by a deadlock between the armies. The use of the 
modem long range magazine rifle makes it possible for an in- 
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trenched army to defy an attacking foe. Such a position could 
not be taken in a frontal attack except by an immensely superior 
force, displaying the utmost heroism. Moreover, the turning of 
these positions is almost impossible. Hence the war of the 
future will drag on with no decisive battle. Success will come 
to the belligerent which is the stronger in economic resources, 
unless, indeed, its population, more sensible of their wrongs than 
those of the rival country, revolt against the government before 
they have quite reached the very inferno which war can bring 
them to. 

Of what value is a success attained by the utter exhaustion 
of the weaker? Can any indemnity be exacted from the im- 
poverished enemy? It is true that after the Franco-Prussian 
War, Germany forced France to pay six milliards of francs. 
But since then the debts of European nations have become so 
much greater, and the expensiveness of war has been so aug- 
mented, that a nation's credit would hardly enable it to raise 
money for an indemnity in any way commensurate with the loss 
of the conquering nation. It may be suggested that the annexa- 
tion of territory would compensate the victor. What strength 
has Alsace-Lorraine added to Germany? It has simply brought 
into the Reichstag a number of irreconcilables ; in fact, an im- 
poverished and hostile people does not affiliate with its con- 
querors and increase their power until many years have elapsed. 

The possibility of bread riots and actual revolution can not 
be lightly dismissed. The advocates of armament h I'outrance 
see the danger ahead, though rather too dimly. Mr. Spenser 
Wilkinson, after describing the wretched condition of England, 
should defeat cut off her food supply, says that in that case 
"the mass of workmen — ^may assail the existing social order, 
and lay the blame of their misfortunes upon the class which has 
hitherto had the government of the country in its hands and 
has supplied the leaders of both political parties.'' 

In the above passage Mr. Wilkinson is arguing for the adop- 
tion of a military system like that of Germany, and for a navy 
so strong that no serious defeat could be suffered at sea. But in 
so doing he admits two things of high importance. One is that 
military and naval matters have been controlled by the ruling 
class, not by the democracy. The second is that people are 
becoming more alert and watchful of their interests, or at least 
that their spirit is not so cowed, and they are not so unthinking 
that they will endure misery in patience, or, once aroused, that 
they will not know and attack the source of their misfortunes. 
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It has been remarked that the vast naval and military arma- 
ments of Great Britain, Germany, Russia and other great Pow- 
ers make them very cautious about provoking each other to 
conflict. We may suppose that the reason is not merely the pos- 
sibility of defeat, but also the fear of popular revolt at home. 

In the discussion hitherto, war has been assailed for three 
reasons: its fostering of immorality of every description, its 
selection of the unfit to survive, and the terrible weight of its 
expense. What effect has the dissemination of these arguments 
had in promoting peace? The advocates of war used to main- 
tain that it was not evil. Von Moltke is quoted as saying that per- 
manent peace was a dream, and not even a beautiful dream. 
And there are still some belated souls that extol war, arguing 
that it develops the high virtues of courage and self-sacrifice. 
Peaceful pursuits, however, offer as good an opportunity of dis- 
playing these admirable qualities, and the revelations made by 
Mr. Carnegie's Foundation to reward heroic deeds will prove 
that. At the present time, many supporters of war have receded 
from their earlier position, and now grant that it is evil. 
Germany, until recent years dominated by the Chancellor of 
blood and iron, is one of the backward nations in the Peace 
Movement. Yet the Kaiser, fire-eater as many think him, de- 
livered through von Bulow a welcome to the Interparliamentary 
Union, a peace organization, when it met in Berlin in 1908. 
Then, too, we may gather from the writings of Captain Mahan, 
that redoubtable champion of the naval power, the admission 
that peace is desirable. That is certainly a gain. 

The defenders of war now hold that permanent peace is 
inexpedient, and that it is only relatively evil. They say war 
is still necessary, for governments are sometimes forced into it 
by the passions of the people. If that has seemed to be true in 
certain instances of the past, it is a pertinent question whether 
the influence did not emanate first from the government, or from 
a mere class of the people who by means of their wealth and 
unscrupulousness could dictate to the government. The answer 
must certainly be "yes," in the case of the Boer War. Can it be 
said that the Russian people forced the hands of the Bureau- 
cracy whose aggressive policy brought on the war with Japan? 
If it were beyond dispute that the American people, after the 
destruction of the Maine, were so bent on war that if the Repub- 
lican party had not begun the conflict, it would have been ousted 
from power at the next general election, would that fact prove 
that if at that time an international tribunal had been established, 
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and arbitration treaties adopted, the people would have forced 
the Government into war despite its pledged word ? 

The arg^ument that war is only relatively evil assumes that 
occasions may arise when the vital interests or the national 
honor will be involved, and that a nation should not give its 
conscience into the keeping of others, by agreeing to submit 
every dispute to arbitration. The maintenance of national honor 
by warfare is analogous to the ancient satisfaction by duel, and 
the childishness of that is pretty generally understood now. 
But should we retain the power of going to war in behalf of an 
oppressed people who can not take their own part? Captain 
Mahan believes we should. He thinks the United States was 
laudably Quixotic in fighting Spain to liberate Cuba, and that 
the inaction of the European powers during the atrocities in 
Armenia and Crete was reprehensible.* "War has been 
avoided," he says, "but what of the national consciences that 
beheld such iniquity, and withheld the hand?" If the concert 
of Europe would demand that there be an end to the butcheries 
in the Turkish dominions, that demand would be sufficient. 
It will be retorted that such action would have no force if 
Europe were disarmed. That may be true. But with universal 
disarmament, except for an international police, no nation would 
be in a position to disobey. 

And now, reverting to the Spanish-American War, we may 
doubt whether it was protection of a weaker people and not 
desire for revenge that actuated us. No doubt our country 
Tfehowed a glorious disinterestedness when she refrained from 
annexii^ Cuba, but we should not fall into the ultra-patriotic 
mood which makes us blind to truth. For years the revolution 
had been in progress in that island, and the sympathies of Amer- 
icans were aroused. In the fall of 1896, General Weyler began 
his policy of herding together the non-combatants in concentra- 
tion camps. To relieve the attendant miseries of the starving 
Cubans, the Americans gave lavishly of provisions, but they 
"withheld the hand" until the blowing up of the Maine in 1898 
infuriated them. Has it been proved that we undertook the war 
from purely .unselfish motives ? If so, why were we not equally 
stirred by the rank tyranny of the Diaz administration in 
Mexico? 

We do not contend that on certain occasions in the past, war 
has not been relatively salutary and necessary. But times have 



• " The Moral Aspect of War *' in " Some Neglected Aspects of War " by Capt. 
Mahan. 
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changed. Then, no permanent and ready instrument had been 
devised to settle international disputes ; the effect of war had not 
been so closely demonstrated by science and history; the bur- 
den in times of peace had not become so great; the barriers of 
international prejudice had not been so weakened and broken 
down by trade-relations, immigration, travel, and international 
congresses. These last named influences have brought us to a 
transition period in which "even patriotism is being transformed 
into a cosmopolitan interest in the common aspirations and wel- 
fare of all lands." So conservative a man as Dr. Lyman Abbott 
has said, "What we want is a conunon international conscious- 
ness, and a common international life." The full realization of 
that will be a signal victory for democracy, and the triumph of 
democracy will put an end to war and the preparations for war. 

It is essential that the relation between democracy and peace 
be understood. Between the two there is action and reaction. 
DeTocqueville says, "Amongst civilized nations the warlike pas- 
sions will become more rare and less intense in proportion as 
social conditions shall be more equal." And again: "If it (war) 
lead not to despotism by sudden violence, it prepares men for 
it more gently by their habits. All those who seek to destroy 
the liberties of a democratic nation ought to know that war is 
the surest and shortest means to accomplish it." Lest these 
passages be considered garbled, we add that deTocqueville did 
not believe in the possibility of permanent peace. He had no 
vision of a Hague Tribunal. 

A hint of the alliance between the war interests and other 
enemies of the people, or rather of the fact that they are one 
and the same, will be given by the following: 

"Such men as Pres. Nicholas Murray Butler, Dr. Charles E. Jefferson, 
and Mr. Oswald Garrison Villard have recently called attention to the 
activity at Washington of the officers of the various steel, nickel, powder, 
oil trusts and others, in connection with the appropriation for vast navies. 
The Navy League has been formed to fire the minds of youth with the 
glory of warships. — Every year when the bill for big battleships goes into 
Congress, somebody suddenly leams that Japan is meditating an attack 
upon us." 

Our Government, then, whose expenses the people pay, is 
instigated by vastly rich concerns to make them still richer by 
giving them contracts for naval vessels and their equipment. 
The cry for larger armaments does not come from the people. 
It may be said that they acquiesce in the action of the Govern- 
ment by the reelection of their* Congressmen. It appears so 
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now; but the progressive movement will educate them to guard 
their interests better in every direction. 

Since the great Powers are afraid to provoke war with each 
other, what purpose is served by these armaments that crush 
the people and support the Trusts? It will be said that if the 
armaments preserve peace by making the nations afraid of each 
other, they serve a very useful purpose. No doubt they do help 
to preserve peace between the great Powers, but at what a tre- 
mendous expense! It seems that the term "peace-at-any-price 
men" should be transferred from the advocates of arbitration 
to the advocates of militarism. However, these forces are or 
have been employed — against nations supposed to be weaker, 
and as the instrument of capitalists who have investments to 
protect or debts to collect. Fortunately, the adoption of the 
Drago Doctrine by the Peace Conference of 1907, which forbids 
the forcible collection of contractual debts until arbitration has 
been refused by the debtor nation, has put that kind of act out- 
side of the law of nations. 

As soon as the democratic movement shall have reached the 
stage when it comprehends in its scheme for betterment of the 
masses the people of every country, then permanent peace will 
be assured. The times are almost ripe for this. "The socialists 
of (Jermany and France at their conference in Stuttgart in 1907, 
passed a resolution to the effect that if their homes were invaded, 
of course they would protect them, but for no other reason 
would they take up arms one against the other. Class conscious- 
ness is very strong among the socialists, and many economists 
are feeling that their allegiance to the party or cause is stronger 
than their feelii^ of nationality, and their propaganda is already 
making serious decimations in the armies both of Germany and 
France." Again, "Mr. Harold Gorst, the eminent English critic, 
recently remarked at a dinner of the New York Peace Society, 
that in Europe the general hope for peace is centered in the 
work done by the labor organizations." 

The hope of the Peace Movement in America rests not so 
much upon the present oppression of militarism as upon the 
varied character of her population. We have citizens from 
almost every nation under the sun, and considerable numbers 
from many European countries. Would not these people, in 
case of friction between their new and their old country, use 
every means of pacification? More than that, the necessity of 
mutual helpfulness among newly arrived immigrants generates 
a kindliness that erases from the mind the distinctions of race 
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and nationality. Miss Jane Addams, from her abundant experi- 
ence among such people, has developed this theory and ex-' 
pounded it in her "Newer Ideals of Peace." 

The noblest form of patriotism is consistent with a feeling 
of international brotherhood. When by constant iteration and 
patient proof we have convinced the people of the truths that 
war destroys the morals and the liberties of a nation, that the 
mere preparations for it puts up the mighty into higher seats 
and by its continuous drain on the purses of the poor enlarges 
the class of the submerged ; when we have convinced them that 
their cause is one with that of foreign populations, they will 
make so deep-throated a demand for disarmament that the gov- 
ernments will bow to the inevitable, and find the way. Then the 
nations will collectively guarantee the security of civilization, 
as Molinari predicts, with armaments to which all civilized 
nations contribute, just sufficient to police a world which has 
scant means of resistance. The rivalry in the building of dread- 
noughts will be at an end and the money formerly spent so 
foolishly on such monsters may be used to fight other forms of 
evil. 
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ERA OF UNIVERSAL PEACE. 

(San Antonio Express,) 



Aside from the humanitarian considerations which should in- 
fluence all mankind to unite in any movement which has for 
its purpose the abandonment of war as a method of settling dis- 
putes, internal and international, the money cost should be a 
deciding factor when it is remembered that every citizen is con- 
stantly helping to bear a financial responsibility for which there 
is no excuse in rational intercourse between nation^ and peoples. 

"The war debt of the world for borrowed money, practically 
all used for war purposes, amounts to nearly $37,000,000,000," 
says President Jordan of Leland Stanford University in the 
June World's Work, "This sum is expressed in the 'Endless 
Caravan of Ciphers,* which carries no meaning to the average 
taxpayer, until he feels its pressure in the rising cost of living, 
and in his own difficulties in. making both ends meet. The in- 
terest charges of the world on its National bonded debt are 
about $1,500,000,000 a year, and about $2,500,000,000 are ex- 
pended yearly on standing armies and on battleships. If we 
were to sell out the entire holdings of the United States, capi- 
talize the returns, and put the whole sum at interest at 4 per 
cent., it would just about keep up the military expenses of the 
world in time of peace." 

When to this is added the great loss of life, the sorrows, the 
destitution, the misery caused directly by war, it is difficult to 
understand how any person or any government can refuse to 
give approval to the movement which has been inaugurated in 
the United States to secure universal peace, in which other coun- 
tries are invited to join. 

It probably will be many years before the effort to bring about 
peace in all the world can be considered entirely successful, but 
if all the great nations would insist upon it, the present situa- 
tion could be greatly improved upon while this generation lives 
and we should have assurance that in time there will be no more 
wars, no more resorts to arms, no more settlements of disputes 
by force. Disputes between nations would then be settled in 
the courts as are now contentions between individual citizens. 
God speed the day I 
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THE INTIMATE THEATRE MOVEMENT. 

By Robert Grau. 



The spectacle of twelve new theatres in course of erection 
or to be erected in the theatre zone of New York City is the out- 
come of the Intimate Theatre movement, regarding which great 
interest is at present excited. That such a condition should exist 
in the face of the disastrous season of 1911-12 proves that 
theatres are a profitable industry. 

There is, however, no longer a demand for the old style of 
theatre; in fact, the few of that class which have not reverted 
to the silent drama, are rapidly going out of business. A year 
or two will probably witness the passing of such houses as the 
Garrick, Daly's, the Bijou and Joe Weber's. The theatre zone 
will then extend from 42nd street to Columbus Circle. 

Mr. Winthrop Ames was the pioneer in the movement now in 
progress. His experience with the New Theatre taught him that 
he must have his audience and actors intimately related to one 
another. That experience has resulted in the Little Theatre, and 
now Mr. Ames and Mr. Lee Shubert are erecting two Intimate 
Theatres on West 44th and 45th streets, adjoining each other. 

William A. Brady's playhouse on West 48th street is an 
ideal auditorium of the intimate kind, and the presentation of 
"Bought and Paid For," in its first season, has broken all records 
for receipts, so that he is building another theatre directly oppo- 
site the present house. In October there will therefore be three 
Intimate Theatres on West 48th street and three more on West 
44th and 4Sth streets. The Julian Eltinge Theatre on West 
42nd street will open in August. 

The theatrical manager and producer in recent years has had 
to contend with keen competition from sources of a scientific 
and progressive character, and it is a moot question how long 
the regular amusement providers will be able to survive this 
constant encroachment on their no longer exclusive realm. 

The motion picture, the phonograph, the player-piano and 
their kind have gradually been calling theatre-goers' patronage 
away from the establishments they have been wont to attend, 
and these, with the increased interest in the automobile and 
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aeroplane, have created a condition so serious, that the men who 
cater to the public entertainment in the older fashion are less 
inclined to assume great risks, than at any time in the last 
twenty-five years. Now comes, what may mean the most seri- 
ous problem that the managers have as yet had to cope with. 
We know that scientific inventions have encouraged public enter- 
taining on an enormous scale in the homes of a class identical 
with that on which the amusement provider has depended for 
his audiences ; therefore the advent of "the theatre in the home," 
though still in the primitive stage, may well cause alarm to the 
theatrical manager. 

The home theatre and the intimate theatre are the gradual 
evolution of the heretofore exclusive custom in vogue abroad. 
Mme. Patti has in her castle at Craig y Nos, Wales, the most 
beautiful and compact little playhouse to be found anywhere 
in the world. Although the seating capacity is but two hun- 
dred, the stage and technical investiture is equal to any play- 
house in London or New York. The Camera Theatre in Berlin 
undoubtedly started the intimate theatre movement, now spread- 
ing all over the world. This bijou temple of Thespis has a sub- 
sidy from the Government and is also greatly aided by private 
persons, so that the policy of presenting not less than twenty 
new plays each season can be indulged in. 

"The Little Theatre" in London has been successful also; in 
fact, it was this gem of a playhouse that gave the incentive for 
the erection of similar theatres in the mansions of London's 
most exclusive society, and it is the practical certainty of the 
custom finding great vogue in America that gave rise to the 
managerial problem I have previously mentioned. 

The Edson Bradleys were the first in this country to erect a 
palatial home theatre in their beautiful residence at Dupont 
Circle, Washington, D. C, and this announcement received so 
much publicity when their plans became known, that several 
other wealthy members of the social set in different cities have 
already emulated them. 

The advent of these bijou theatres constitutes a new era in 
histrionics. How much this may be due to the custom of late 
dining now-a-days may never be known, but if we go to the 
restaurants of the better class at eight o'clock in the evening, 
we find every table taken, and in some of these an exodus is not 
in order before nine o'clock ; hence the public of high grade, such 
as one sees enter playhouses after nine and even after nine-thirty. 
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may welcome these home and intimate theatres for a reason that 
the theatrical manager has not reckoned with. 

It is this very condition that has caused the large restaurants, 
located in the theatre zone, greatly to improve and enlarge their 
entertainments; this to some extent was also due to the vogue 
of the Folies Bergeres from the outset. At any rate that insti- 
tution started a plethora of cabaret shows, while the class of per- 
formers, engaged to participate in them, were not much inferior 
to those to be seen in our best vaudeville theatres. In fact, the 
entertainments given in such establishments as Louis Martin's, 
Reisenweber's, the Hotel Knickerbocker, "The Garden," Shan- 
ley's and other hotels in the Long Acre district, are of such a 
character that the organization often referred to as "The Vaude- 
ville Trust" has made a vigorous protest, with the result that an 
embargo has been placed on all the artists doing business with 
this associatbn, which means that the vaudeville concern will 
refuse bookings to those appearing in these "food" resorts. 
Nevertheless there are thousands of competent performers who 
are unable to find engagements in the theatres, but whose talents 
are such that they become popular in the restaurants. They then 
change their names and go out of town for a time. Reports of 
their "making good" are sent out, and in due course they are 
seen again in New York's high-class theatres of varieties. The 
la3rman would be amazed were he to learn the real facts about 
his stage idols in this respect. 

The "food theatre" found great vogue in California long be- 
fore its advent in the East ; "The Portola" in San Francisco was 
the pioneer institution, and here the policy of presenting well- 
known vaudeville stars and' even Grand Opera celebrities met 
with a vigorous public response, with a result that is now shown 
in the Golden Gate city where every popular thoroughfare is 
dotted with similar resorts* 

As a rule, population increase provides a public to absorb all 
the additional sources of public entertainment, but the legitimate 
theatres and the producers who provide the attractions for them 
have had to face more competition and encroachments than any 
of their colleagues in other fields, and at the same time they have 
to expend vastly more money today than when they had the 
public almost entirely to themselves. Salaries for stage talent 
are now at the highest rate they have ever reached, and the cost 
of conducting a playhouse is about double what it was before 
the advent of motion pictures, automobiles and the like. 
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At least one important group of managers has called a halt — 
the men who compose what is called "The Vaudeville Trust," 
but who are in reality just a number of sensible business men, 
properly organized. They have decided that the player is get- 
ting not only the majority of the profit but altogether more than 
is fair. So these gentlemen, noted for their conservatism and 
discernment, have announced that from now on no salary in 
excess of $2,500 a week shall be paid by any of their number. 

The spectacle of these managers proclaiming their unwilling- 
ness to pay an individual more than $2,500 a week is indeed a 
unique one; one must presume then there are many to whom 
this extraordinary sum is unsatisfactory. It means that Eva 
Tanguay who recently demanded and received $3,000 weekly, 
will have to be satisfied with the smaller figure, or else give 
her services to such few competitors as the so-called "Trust" 
has, and in these days such competitors are not visible on the 
horizon. 

The decision, however, to limit the inducement to great celebri- 
ties in vaudeville is suggestive of perhaps the first retrograde 
movement in that propitious field since the commencement of 
the present era, and the effect will be to discourage those ambi- 
tious to adopt the legitimate stage and to cause the Bernhardts 
and the Lauders and the Gaby Deslys to enter the variety theatre 
ranks. This is a decision the wisdom of which many will ques- 
tion, for who can say that Lauder has not been worth his price? 
Even $4,500 a week is not too much for a player who can draw 
$25,000 to $30,000 a week without exceptional support, and by 
the same mode of reasoning Eva Tanguay never has an idle 
week, save from choice, hence the managers must regard her as 
cheaper at $2,500 a week than any other artist they can feature 
in her place, who is willing to accept smaller compensation. 

Bernhardt received $4,000 weekly in a London Music Hall; 
it must have profited Messrs. Moss and Stoll, else they would 
not reengage the "divine Sarah" for four extra weeks. Indeed, 
the problem that vaudeville managers have to face is not the 
amount of compensation to a star artist, for, as a matter of 
fact, the day will never come when they will not be found ready 
to pay the price demanded by a real celebrity with compelling 
draught at the box office. 

Mr. Percy Williams has recently disposed of the seven thea- 
tres in Greater New York that were under his management, the 
sale price being $5,800,000. His retirement from the vaudeville 
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field IS not likely to be followed by any "boom." The proba- 
bility is that Mr. Keith, who has made the greatest part of his 
fortune with the silent drama, will ultimately re-rent the majority 
of these theatres to camera men. 
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IS THE GALLERY "PASSING"? 

{Chicago Record-Herald.) 



Another New York theatre announces the elimination of the 
gallery. It does not say that it cares not for the patronage o£ the 
demonstrative "gallery gods." It states that in the interest of 
intimacy and naturalism the audience is to be brought closer to 
the stage. 

It is true that certain plays absolutely demand small and "inti- 
mate" theatres. But the passing of the gallery has for some 
years been a theme of serious discussion in theatrical and press 
circles, and the character and quality of the modem drama will 
not wholly account for that phenomenon. The competition of 
moving pictures, the multiplication of vaudeville houses, the rela- 
tively high prices of gallery seats are factors in the situation. 
Many of the current offerings would appeal to the "gods," while 
Shakespeare, who is still played, in spite of Shaw and other "su- 
perior" critics, remains a gallery favorite. 

Certain managers have announced a 25-cent price for all gal- 
lery seats. This move is sensible and progressive. The theatre 
should not resign itself to the "passing" of the gallery. This is 
a world of change, of action and reaction. The gallery gods 
may, with a little encouragement, be induced to return. They 
may not care for problem plays and subtle "discussions" on the 
stage. But they enjoy humor, vital comedy, real drama, and 
quaint fantasy. So, by the way, do the other elements of the 
average audience. There is plenty of human nature in all of us, 
and there is no irrepressible conflict between the gallery's dra- 
matic needs and tastes and those of the balcony and parquet. 
The interest in good plots, in emotion, in stru^le, in romance is 
tuiiversal. 
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THE CHICAGO RECORD-HERALD. 



The Chicago Record-Herald is one of six or eight American 
newspapers which are extensively quoted in England and on the 
Continent and from the editorials of which excerpts are fre- 
quently taken as reflecting the public opinion and sentiments of 
the Republic. The Record-Herald, resulting from an amalgama- 
tion of three Chicago papers each of which in its day exercised 
immense influence upon the journalistic history of the Middle 
West, is a dominant force throughout the country and particu- 
larly west of Ohio. The Chicago Times, Herald and Record 
were the trio of newsp^)ers that were merged into the present 
Record-Herald, whose owner, puUisher and editor is Frank B. 
Noyes, son of the late Crosby S. Noyes, founder of The Star 
(Washington, D. C.) Mr. Noyes entered upon a journalistic 
career early in life and receiyed his training under his father, 
having been from i88t to 1901 manager of The Star, Since June, 
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1900, he has been President of The Associated Press. In 1901 
he went to Chicago to become the publisher of The Record- 
Herald at the time of the consolidation of the three newspapers, 
the amalgamation of which had heigan as far back as 1895 by 
The Times and The Herald joining forces as The Times-Herald. 
Six years later, on March 28, 1901, that paper and The Record 
were merged into the present Record-Herald. 
. At that time the editor and publisher of The Times-Herald 
was H. H. Kohlsaat, former proprietor of The Interocean. The 
Times-Herald became the leading sound money paper in the 
United States, following the policy of The Chicago Times, which 
in 1896 had pointed the journalistic course for the sound money 
press of the entire country. 

The history of The Chicago Times was spectacular and stormy. 
Taken under the control of Wilbur F. Storey in 1881, it soon be- 
came a power in western journalism, but a year after his death 
in 1884 it went into the hands of a receiver. Dragged out of 
the courts three years later, it was sold to a syndicate the head 
of which was James J. West. The management was brilliant and 
sensational but handicapped by lack of capital. In 1891 The 
Times was acquired by Carter H. Harrison, Sr., and became an 
out-and-out Democratic newspaper. It was finally sold to 
Adolph Kraus and Henry W. Hawley and thereafter consoli- 
dated with its only Democratic rival. The Herald, which had 
exerted a powerful influence upon public opinion in the Middle 
West. The first issue of The Herald dated from March 16, 1881, 
when it obtained the franchises of The Telegraph, an organ of 
the Greenback Labor Party. 

There had been two preceding papers in Chicago named The 
Herald, but neither was that which entered into the consolidation. 
The Herald of The Record-Herald of today was put on its jour- 
nalistic feet by James W. Scott, who had been part owner of 
The Hotel Reporter and became one of the most brilliant news- 
paper men that the Middle West has produced. Mr. Scott was 
assisted by David Henderson, William D. Eaton, Slason Thomp- 
son, John F. Ballentine, Martin J. Russell and Horatio W. Sey- 
mour. Two years afterwards the control of the publication was 
purchased by John R. Walsh. Besides his activities as head of 
The Chicago Herald, Mr. Scott had built up The United Press 
so that it became a formidable competitor of The Associated 
Press. He was President of The United Press and the Ameri- 
can Publishers' Association. Attaining a wide prominence in 
the world of journalism he became, in 1895, proprietor of The 
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Chicago Herald. At the same time he bought The Chicago Even- 
ing Post, Shortly after this the control of The Times passed to 
Henry W. Hawley and his associates and within a brief period 
after these changes of ownership in the two great Chicago dailies^ 
they were consolidated as The Times-Herald, Within six weeks 
Mr. Scott died in New York and immediately Mr. Kohlsaat 
stepped to the fore, purchased the entire property and began to 
issue The Times-Herald along much the same lines as those 
subsequently observed in the publication of The Record-Herald, 

When Mr. Kohlsaat installed himself as editor of his new 
journal he changed its policy from that of a Democratic paper 
with indeterminate notions upon the currency to that of an 
independent Republican paper with unequivocal and positive 
views concerning the important question of national finance. 

He likewise altered the general tone of the publication, infus- 
ing into its management his own conceptions of a high-grade 
newspaper, largely increasing the efficiency of the writing and 
counting-room forces, and in other ways giving testimony in the 
columns of The Times-Herald to the new spirit animating the 
publication. 

Mr. Kohlsaat secured The Times-Herald in good time to 
launch it into the forum of politics one year before the historic 
campaign of 1896, when the newspaper policies of the country 
were turned inside out and the dividing lines between the parties 
were obliterated by the issue of free coinage of silver. From 
the first the attitude of The Times-Herald could be seen distinct, 
clear and unwavering through the dissolving views that were cast 
on the screen of public opinion through the stereopticon of the 
press. The Times-Herald was facile princeps of sound money 
newspapers. Incidentally it stood for all the high principles 
of good government as they were conceived by its owner. 

Among the other features developed in particular strength by 
this newspaper were its financial and commercial departments. 
Contrasted with these was the close attention it paid to those 
topics which interest intelligent readers at large, such as science, 
religion and literature, thus combining qualities which distin- 
guished it as the newspaper for the business man and the home. 
Its activity and enterprise in getting the news, and its perfect 
freedom from cheap sensationalism were largely a reflection of 
the character of its editor and publisher. 

The Record, the third of the papers in the combination, was 
started March 31, 1881, as the morning edition of The Chicago 
Daily News owned by Victor F. Lawson and Melville E. Stone. 
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It was then, however, known as The Morning News, On Janu- 
ary II, 1892, the name was changed to The Record and as such 
it took a place in the front rank among Chicago newspapers. 
It wielded great influence and had the largest morning circula- 
tion of any paper in the city. Clean, conservative and carefully 
edited, it gave expression to high ideals and was a potent ally 
for those who sought to campaign for the public good. Politi- 
cally independent it was a vigorous champion of Civil Service 
and other reforms and was especially strong in its news and 
special cable service. It was a six-day paper, no Sunday edition 
being issued. 

Under the direction of Mr. Noyes The Record-Herald has 
taken the lead in every movement in the city of Chicago for civic 
betterment. In politics it is independent, with a leaning toward 
the basic principles of Republicanism. In no sense a party organ, 
it seeks to stand for and promote what is for the public good and 
its policy has consistently been to recommend to its readers the 
nominee who in its judgment is most fitted and best equipped to 
fulfil the duties of the office for which he is an aspirant, irre- 
spective of his party afliliations. 

Since the amalgamation of the three constituent newspapers 
into The Record-Herald it has steadily increased in circulation^ 
and its influence and prestige are widely felt not only in the 
Middle West, but throughout the country. 



A NEW PARTY INSTEAD OF A BOLT? 

{Chicago Record-Herald.) 



It now seems certain that there will be no bolt on the part of 
the Roosevelt adherents, no matter what happens. All reports 
agree on that point. To bolt, it is admitted, would be to endanger 
State tickets, invite demoralization and raise serious questions 
concerning regularity even under direct nomination laws. 
William Allen White, with other stanch Rooseveltians, candidly 
admits that the Roosevelt camp has gradually and naturally di- 
vided into two wings — ^the advocates of radical action, of third- 
partyism, and the friends of "regularity." Neither wing wishes 
to bolt and incur the reproach that bolting brings, but the third- 
party men — generally men who are not in power or under any 
party pressure — ^hold that more can be accomplished for progres- 
sivism and reform by frankly, dramatically abandoning the old 
Republican organization and invite insurgents and radicals of all 
affiliations to join a new party, with Mr. Roosevelt as its stand- 
ard-bearer. 

On the other hand, the insurgent or progressive Rooseveltians 
who have already captured the organizations of their respective 
States — ^men like Governors Stubbs, Hadley, Aldrich, Glasscock 
and Messrs. Bristow and Allen of Kansas — who have been able 
to put through plenty of reform legislation, and who fully expect 
to be as successful in the future, see no necessity for any third 
party. They find the Republican party as they know it suffi- 
ciently plastic; responsive and progressive, and temporary vic- 
tories of conservative elements in another sphere do not dismay 
them. 

To the impartial onlooker this division is perfectly intelligible 
and even inevitable. Mr. Roosevelt himself, it will be noted, 
while willing to head a new party, insists on waiting, sounding 
progressive sentiment all over the country, and seeing whether 
there is a genuinely popular demand for his candidacy on a third 
ticket. 

Whatever may be done by the convention, no hasty or angry 
action on the part of the Roosevelt adherents as a body will 
follow. Time will be taken for deliberation, conference, study 
of the whole situation. And time is a great healer and coun- 
selor. 



THE LATEST VETO. 

(Boston Herald.) 



President Taft's action in vetoing the army appropriation 
bill on June 17 was courageous. He bases his veto partly upon 
constitutional grounds and partly on grounds of expediency. 
He tells Congress in no uncertain terms that its plan for the 
reorganization of the army is an infringement on his own author- 
ity. The message is also intended as a strong protest against the 
practice of attaching legislation, however desirable, to appropria- 
tion measures. 

The army reorganization question is perhaps not one that is 
likely to arouse widespread public interest, but the other phase 
of the subject is. If Mr. Taft intends to veto all appropriation 
bills which contain legislation of which he does not approve, few 
of those still to be passed can become law. A direct issue will 
thus be drawn between the President and Qjngress. This may 
greatly protract the session, and will give opportunity for many 
disturbing legislative vagaries. So far as these go the lengthen- 
ing of the session will be unpopular. But much of the legislation 
called for in the pending appropriation bills is even more un- 
popular. The commerce court, the tariflF board, and a number 
of other projects, dealt with in these bills, will all depend on 
the President's veto or assent. By letting the bills go over until 
after the opening of the new fiscal year, as Congress was obliged 
to do, it has thus opened an immense field of controversy and 
discussion, first with the President and then among the diflFerent 
groups within itself. The appropriations can be passed only by 
the retreat of some one of these groups. If none will yield, the 
Government must stop or else the appropriations of the last year 
must be continued by joint resolution. The latter course will 
doubtless be followed while this controversy is fought out. 

Abstractly, President Taft's course is entitled to the highest 
praise. It is never desirable to attach general legislation to ap- 
propriation bills. Yet the practice has prevailed in Congress for 
many years. True, it was never carried to anything like the 
extreme it has reached at the current session, but that was merely 
because the dominant party in Congress controlled both houses 
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and could usually do what it chose. The abuse has shown itself 
on former occasions when the control of Congress was greatly 
divided, as it is at present. Even under the early Roosevelt 
r^me, when every branch of the Government wa^ in sympathy 
with the administration, the practice of putting suspicious items 
into an appropriation bill and thereby avoiding the responsibility 
for them on the ground that they could not be vetoed without 
stopping the Government gave rise to great criticism. 

President Taft writes a good veto message. His reasoning is 
cogent. How fortunate it would have been for the country had 
he learned the use of this constitutional weapon earlier in his 
term of office. 



PRESroENTIAL TRAINING. 

(Indianapolis Star.) 



Every now and then some one is heard to say that what the 
country needs is to have a business man at its head. But would 
a business man do — one who had devoted his life exclusively to 
manufacturing or railroading or to mercantile affairs or other 
forms of commerce ? Some of the Nation's most able and gifted 
men are undoubtedly found among the captains of industry. 
Rockefeller and Cam^ie have vast administrative ability and 
a power of foresight that has enabled them to take advantage of 
conditions not realized by the ordinary man. Also, they have 
been keen judges of men. There is a host of men in the same 
line of activity whose ability is hardly less in degree. Harriman 
was a man of commanding gifts ; so is James J. Hill ; so have 
been a number of other railroad builders. Pierpont Morgan is 
a financial genius. 

So many, indeed, are the men of superior intellectual quality 
in the business world that it is an accepted view that the talent 
of the present age is spending itself in this field more than in 
any other and that there are proportionately fewer statesmen 
and fewer poets and writers of eminence in consequence. The 
men who in another period would have become scholars, authors, 
orators, legislators, clergymen, have gone into commerce and 
industries. 

They might have made great statesmen, great Presidents, 
many of these men, no doubt, had their preeminent and master- 
ful talents been directed toward the science of government and 
the study of public affairs. But that one of these great railroad 
men or steel masters or business organizers could make a suc- 
cess in public life after he had made a success in his special line 
may very reasonably be doubted. For the conduct of a great 
business absorbs the mind and the energies and directs it into 
channels often quite apart from the interests and' concerns of 
the nation and the people. Political problems attract them only 
as they affect business. They have decided opinions, for ex- 
ample, on the tariff, because the tariff has a direct bearing on 
their profits and losses, but they do not study the subject in its 
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relation to the general welfare. Their field of vision is limited. 
After such a man has spent a quarter of a century in building 
up a great business or carrying on some big commercial enter- 
prise it is improbable that he could turn his attention to adminis- 
tering government affairs and be an equal success. He would 
not have the understanding of the people's problems that would 
be necessary. He would have many plans and ideas that would 
seem good to him, but that would not be in harmony with the 
general needs. He would, in short, not be educated to the duties 
his office would impose on him, and his training, though useful 
in certain directions, would lessen his usefulness in others. 

The truth is, that men who enter public life should be trained 
to it, not necessarily through office holding, but through a famil- 
iarity with affairs of government that is to be gained by study 
and observation. Nearly all our Presidents and all of our great- 
est Senators have been lawyers. From Lincoln's time down there 
have been but two exceptions, Grant and Roosevelt. Grant was 
at a great disadvantage because of his lack of familiarity with 
many public questions. Mr. Roosevelt, on the contrary, though 
he had not had the lawyer's advantage of being in touch through 
his profession with the intricacies of government and of politi- 
cal life, had studied all these matters from his youth up and had 
participated so actively in political life that he had acquired a 
training that led him naturally to the office of President. In one 
way or another a man who is to be President must be trained 
for that office, but the training received in business life alone is 
not likely to be sufficient. It is too narrow. 



CONGRESS AND THE PEOPLE. 

(Duluth Herald.) 



The New York World recentiy had an interesting symposium 
on the question whether the British Parliament or the American 
Congress better represents the people. 

Congressman McCall and others thought Parliament, espe- 
cially now the House of Lords has been trimmed into insignifi- 
cance, is more truly representative of the British people than 
Congress is of the American people. Others disagreed with 
them, of course, but the weight of the evidence seems to lie with 
the McCall side of the controversy. When the character of the 
legislation that Parliament has put forth in recent years is added 
to the evidence and compared with American legislative results, 
there is no longer room for doubt. 

But this question is less interesting than the question whether 
Congress is so constituted that it is likely to be representative 
of the people, except by accident or occasional compulsion. 
By way of a step from the World's question to the more impor- 
tant one, here is a table giving the occupations of the members 
of the House of Commons and of both branches of Congress : 

House of 
Occupation — Commons Congress 

Professional men 216 299 

Army and navy 60 

Public officials 59 74 

Labor 45 i 

Industry 70 23 

Commerce 97 51 

Agriculture 15 31 

Diplomats 8 o 

Not stated 93 3 

Totals 663 482 

While labor has forty-five representatives in the British Par- 
liament, it has ONE representative in the American Congress. 

So much for the comparison. 

But is a Congress, constituted as this table shows the American 
Congress to be, truly representative of the American people? 

While thirty-three per cent, of the members of the House of 
Commons are professional men, sixty-two per cent, of the mem- 
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bars of the American Qjngress are professional men. Twenty- 
three per cent, of the members of the House of Commons are 
lawyers, and fifty-six per cent, of the members of Congress are 
lawyers. 

Here are too many lawyers, beyond any question. A dozen 
in each branch of Congress would be plenty. 

But that isn't the end of it. Professional men — ^mostly law- 
yers, public officials — mostly professional politicians, and repre- 
sentatives of commerce and industry, make up 450 of the 482 
members of Congress, or 93 per cent. 

Representatives of the agricultural interests have thirty-one 
members, or six and one-half per cent, of the whole. 

Labor has one member, or something like two-tenths of one 
per cent, of the whole. 

The census of 1900— that of 1910 is not yet available as to 
these details — ^showed 30,000,000 persons gainfully employed in 
this country. They and their dependents, though probably 85 
per cent, of the whole population, have but one member of the 
American Congress to represent them I 

There are not enough labor members of Congress, there are 
not enough farmer members of Congress, there are too many 
lawyers and representatives of capital among the members of 
Congress. 

It is true that theoretically the lawyer, the banker, the mer- 
chant or the manufacturer who goes to Congress represents all 
the people of his State or district. But he views public ques- 
tions, as a rule, through spectacles colored by the selfish interest 
of his own class or industry. That is natural and inevitable. 

The interests of labor are as much entitled to representation 
in Congress as the interests of capital. Support of the present 
inequality of representation can be justified only on the old 
theory that prosperity must be sifted through a privileged class, 
the masses of the people getting what squeezes through a very 
fine mesh. 

The new theory that prosperity should be distributed as widely 
as possible, and that the aim of government should be the direct 
well-being of the largest number possible, calls for a better dis- 
tribution of the representation in Congress. 



CHANGES IN THE SENATE. 

(Springfield Union,) 



Senator Winthrop Murray Crane's announcement of his 
intention to retire at the end of his present term has directed 
attention to the many changes which have taken place in the 
United States Senate in the last few years. Senators Bulkeley, 
Aldrich, Frye, Hale, Depew, Kean, Dick, Beveridge, Warner, 
Carter, Elkins, Scott, Dolliver, Hansbrough, Flint, Piles, Bur- 
rows, Daniel, Qay, McEnery, Money, McLaurin, Taliaferro, 
Frazier, Taylor, Hopkins and Teller are some whose seats are 
filled by new men, and Cullom and Bourne, having been defeated 
for re-election, will go out at the end of their present terms. 
Senator Bailey of Texas is firm in his intention to retire next 
year, and it is doubtful if Senator Penrose of Pennsylvania will 
be able to succeed himself. Thus within four years more than 
one-third of the members of the Senate, including many whose 
names have been household words for many years, have ceased 
or will have ceased to be numbered among the country's public 
men. 

The changes in faces in the Senate are not less striking than 
the altered political complexion of that body. The Democratic 
gain is notable, including Gardner and Johnson from Maine, 
O'Gorman from New York, Martine from New Jersey, Pom- 
erene from Ohio, Kern and Shively from Indiana, Hitchcock 
from Nebraska, Reed from Missouri, Myers from Montana and 
Watson and Chilton from West Virginia. On the Republican 
side several former standpat seats are occupied by Insurgents, 
Kenyon succeeding Dolliver of Iowa, Gronna taking the place 
of Hansbrough of North Dakota, Works replacing Flint of Cali- 
fornia, Poindexter succeeding Piles of Washington and Town- 
send occupying the seat that was filled by Burrows of Michigan. 

It is indeed a changed Senate, one that has undergone a start- 
ling metamorphosis in the period which elapses between one 
presidential election and another. It is doubtful if there have 
been such sweeping changes in so short a period at any other 
time in the last forty years. And, if the present political unrest 
is more than a passing s3rmptom, it is likely that there will be 
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numerous other shifts in the personnel of the upper chamber. 
Although Senator Crane has only been a member of the Senate 
for a little more than seven years, there are but 26 of the 96 
members of that body who outrank him in length of service. 
One of these 26, Cullom of Illinois, has been defeated for re- 
nomination ; another, Bailey of Texas, will retire voluntarily, and 
Penrose probably will be defeated. What other changes there 
will be among the old guard time and the uncertain whirl of the 
political wheel will tell. The country is entering upon a new 
period in its political history, revolutionary in its character, and 
there is much in the outlook that gives cause for serious fore- 
bodings. 



"There's one good thing about politics that few people sus- 
pect. Slowly but surely it enlarges the popular knowledge and 
use of words and phrases that would otherwise remain abso- 
lutely tmknown to the masses. During the Grant administration, 
for example, the whole nation was taught the meaning of 
"credit mobilier." When Tilden was running for President they 
learned the word "usufruct." During Qeveland's regime they 
memorized "innocuous desuetude." Mr. Bryan gave them full 
knowledge of "sixteen to one," Theodore Roosevelt taught them 
the "square deal" and recent history has made "conservation" 
a household word. Very few knew, three years ago, what con- 
servation really meant. Some didn't even know it was in the 
dictionary. Now everybody is in favor of conservation; they 
differ only as to the method. After many more political cam- 
paigns and Presidential terms the people may have quite a com- 
prehensive idea of the English language. 



AGAINST RECALL OF DECISIONS. 

(Fort Smith Southwest American,) 



In the June number of The Editorial Review of New York, 
the recognized forum on subjects political, ethical and civil, is a 
contributed article on "Constitutional Amendments as Against 
Recall of Decisions." It was written, by request, by Judge 
James B. McDonough, of Fort Smith, whose contributions to 
law publications have attracted serious attention everywhere. 

While Judge McDonough does not record himself as being in 
favor of or against the recall of judges, he is emphatically op- 
posed to the recall of decisions. He says, "To recall a decision 
which has declared an act of the legislature void, is to reverse 
by popular vote the judgment of the court and hold the act 
valid." 

The author then quotes from the Constitution, as follows: 
"This Constitution and the laws made in pursuance thereof — 
shall be the supreme law of the land, and the judges in every 
State shall be bound thereby, anything in the constitution or laws 
of any State to the contrary notwithstanding." 

After discussing the various phases of the question. Judge 
McDonough says, "Another serious objection is that different 
States would recall different decisions," and then declares that 
in numerous complaints against court decisions they grew out 
of a conflict between the State laws and the National Constitu- 
tion. In conclusion the judge says, "The grandeur of this Re- 
public, the success of popular government, the rights of man, 
demand that each citizen be a patriot first, and a party man after- 
wards. Follow the Constitution. In every crisis it has saved 
our Nation from foes within and without. It will do so now. 
By it, this great American people will solve their problems with 
that sober, sound judgment which marks a wise and sturdy 
Nation." 

Judge McDonough's able argument will receive general dis- 
cussion, coming at a time when the most brilliant minds in the 
United States as well as the masses of our right-thinking people 
are considering the question of recall as affecting every branch 
of our elective and appointive governmental and judicial system. 



NEW YORK'S "BIG SISTERS." 

{Cleveland Leader.) 



There has just been incorporated in the city of New York 
"The Big Sisters." It is an organization patterned after "The 
Big Brothers/' whose appeal has touched the heart of many a 
man and sweetened his life by inducing him to take a friendless 
boy into it. 

Heaven knows there is a great field for the "Big Sisters." 
It is a field where tragedy and sorrow and suffering hold sway. 
It is a field where much is being attempted to save and help and 
Uplift, but where little that the "Big Sisters" contemplate doing 
is being accomplished. And what the "Big Sisters" will do is 
the most important of all. 

Only the recording angel knows all the good the "Big Broth- 
ers" have succeeded in doing. But necessity did not summon 
them so loudly as it is calling the "Big Sisters." 

The boy or young man with a bad start in life has a better 
chance than the girl similarly situated. He is out in the open. 
He is where men are-^men who had a better chance or were 
better directed when they were boys. He can perceive how and 
why he is handicapped. 

Nearly all men are still boys at heart ^nd they take notice of 
the boys. The corner policeman knows the little news vendors 
in his territory and when he sees that oiie of them is in trouble 
or is going wrong he talks with him and encourages, advises or 
admonishes. Where is the carpenter, mason, ironworker or 
electrician who, looking up from his work and perceiving a tat- 
tered, woe-begone little fellow regarding him, doesn't drop his 
tools and talk with him? And the boy usually bares his heart. 
The busy office man nearly always "sizes up" the boy who comes 
to him with a message or a package and, if a kind word or a 
little advice seems needed, gives it. 

The boy is naturally a fighting animal. Often one little word 
will start him to fighting his way upward. But with the girls it 
is different. They are naturally shy and not given to confi- 
dences about their personal affairs with strangers. Unless they 
are at work in a shop or store, they remain in the home environ- 
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ment, which, in nine cases out of ten, is the cause of their delin- 
quencies and deficiencies. 

In the shop they are herded with scores of others of their 
kind. They do not come into contact with women who enjoyed 
better advantages in their girlhood, to the same extent that boys 
do with strong and helpful men. 

The girls born in the slums, the girls of the tenement houses, 
the girls that are seen nightly on the streets, must be reached by 
special effort. It is so also of the older girls — the young 
women — ^who are fighting the battle of life practically alone and 
unaided, with little of good home training and working skill to 
help them. In every big city there are thousands of such girls 
and young women as these. Social settlements, the Salvation 
Army and the city missions help and save many of them. But 
the number that "go wrong" is appalling. 

These girls need something better than admonition, advice 
and material assistance. They need the friendly personal inter- 
est of good women. That is what the "Big Sisters" are for. 
Where one "big sister" takes under her wing three girls who 
need directing aright, but can not be guided except through kind- 
ness, personal interest and affection, soon will there be four good 
women doing what only one did before. 

New York needs the "Big Sisters." So does Cleveland. So 
does every other big city in the land. 



NEGRO KNIGHTS OF PYTHIAS WIN. 

(Brooklyn Daily Eagle,) 



In many parts of the South there is a strong feeling among 
the whites against negro secret societies. In Georgia an effort 
has been made to put an end to the organization of the Knights 
of Pythias as it exists among the colored people. The Supreme 
Court of that State ordered these colored ICnights to stop using 
the regalia and symbols of the order. An appeal was taken to 
the Supreme Court of the United States. Now the State courts 
are overruled, and the absolute right of the Georgia negroes to 
be Knights of Pythias is sustained. Affecting all the Southern 
States, this decision gratifies some 300,000 negro members. 

It is noteworthy that the opinion is by Edward Douglass 
White, a native of Louisiana, a boy soldier in the Confederate 
Army and a former Democratic United States Senator from the 
Pelican State. It is well to have the civil rights of the blacks 
everywhere sustained. It is pleasant to all patriotic Americans 
to know that in the sustaining of such civil rights the thinkii^ 
and representative men of the South, of whom none is more 
representative than Chief Justice White, yield place to no 
Northerner. The negro problem can be solved by Southerners 
alone. If they can be as broad as Chief Justice White, it will 
be solved justly and effectively and finally. 



INCREASING POWER OF MASSES, 

(Detroit News.) 



The masses in England are paying particular attention to 
what the London correspondent of the New York Evening Post 
terms "the American presidential imbroglio." This particular 
attention is explained as "a result of our own recent experience," 
involving recognition of the fact that "the increasing power of 
the proletariat is the immediate problem of all nations." Thus, 
from his lofty eminence, the observing critic looks down on, 
not up through, government. Yet even to his eyes are borne 
some features to which he cannot be blind. Six years ago, Lom- 
bard Street (the Wall Street of London) took an indulgent view 
of the incoming of the liberals in England, "expressing the belief 
that the responsibility of office would have its usual restraining 
effect on demagogic appeals to the people and venturesome public 
policies." Lombard Street was mistaken, and the London corre- 
spondent feels that Wall Street's indulgent attitude toward politi- 
cal unrest in America today will in the end prove costly to 
Wall Street. The liberal party in power in England has been 
forced to expand its own liberalism, until its leaders of a few 
years ago would hardly recognize it today. And still the bulk 
of its members shove their leaders forward to fresh radicalism. 
The condition of the proletariat in both England and America 
today suggests to the London correspondent "the possibility of 
the maxim. The voice of the people is the voice of God,' may 
before long virtually be inscribed over the House of Gammons 
and your House of Representatives." Certainly, that maxim 
seems to be about to replace the less sound one, "The voice of 
the Bosses is the voice of God." 

The "proletariat" has been coddled along for centuries with 
talk about "free government," "government by the consent of 
the governed," but at last it seems to have found the way to make 
the government really the servant antf not the master of the 
governed. 



CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATIONS. 

(Kansas City Times.) 



The first day's hearing of the Congressional Committee on the 
"money trust" investigation in New York disclosed the interest- 
ing fact, known to everyone familiar with the development of 
the banking system, that a committee of five men, who direct 
the affairs of the New York Qearing House Association, have 
the power to close a bank merely by refusing to admit it to the 
privileges of the Clearing House. Samuel Untermyer, special 
counsel of the Congressional Committee, asked whether this is 
not a "monstrous power," and whether it should not be "subject 
to judicial review and control." 

It is a significant evidence of the slow action of legislation in 
the United States that there are no laws regulating clearing 
houses. Clearing House associations are voluntary organizations 
created by banks in large cities primarily to facilitate the ex- 
change of checks and drafts. It is, of course, an essential fea- 
ture of such an association that only perfectly solvent banks 
should be permitted to join, because in the very nature of its 
functions only the checks that are certain of payment can be 
cleared without involving chance of loss to innocent parties. 

From the original and principal purpose of facilitating the 
exchange of checks Qearing House associations have gradually 
broadened their functions. They have adopted rules for uni- 
form charges on collections, and in most cities they have estab- 
lished a system of auditing whereby the Clearing House Com- 
mittee is kept informed respecting the business operations of 
each member bank. This system is an outgrowth of the finan- 
cial upheaval of 1907, when it became necessary for the strong 
banks in every city to combine their credit through the Clearing 
House to prevent a complete collapse of the country's mechan- 
ism of exchange. 

Following that experience all the important Qearing House as- 
sociations passed rules providing that each bank must be subject 
to examination by a Qearing House auditor. When this auditor 
finds any securities among a bank's assets which are not sound, 
the fact is reported to the Qearing House Committee and the 
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bank is required to get rid of its bad assets. The result of this 
system has been to prevent member banks from drifting into 
unsound condition because of bad loans. In this way every 
banker obtains the benefit of the judgment of the strongest bank- 
ers in each -community. 

, Its beneficent effects in strengthening the banks are unques- 
tioned. But along with the good results accomplished, a power 
has grown up which might be dangerous if placed in the hands 
of unscrupulous or designing men. 

The Clearing House associations have become indispensable 
parts of the banking system of the country and their power has 
developed largely because Congress has neglected to pass the 
laws for giving full effectiveness to the banking and currency 
system. No doubt it will become necessary to formulate laws 
for the regulation of these associations. They should, in fact,, 
form the nucleus for a comprehensive reform of the banking 
and currency of the country. 



OHIO'S CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION. 

{Cincinnati Times-Star.) 



During the last week of August and the first week of Septem- 
ber this year Columbus is to present to Ohio and visitors from 
other States a centennial celebration that promises to be worth 
while. For a year those behind the Ohio-Columbus centennial 
have been laboring industriously upon the great State carnival. 
The celebration is designed to commemorate, not only the anni- 
versary of the founding of the first capital of Ohio, but to repre- 
sent what that capital stands for. 

The circumstances of Ohio's admission to the Union differed 
radically from those of the States that preceded her. Vermont, 
the first, had become a government independent of the United 
States in 1777. Kentucky, the second commonwealth admitted, 
was a part of Virginia, while Tennessee, the third, had belonged 
to North Carolina. The Ohio company, formed by Continental 
officers, made a settlement at Marietta with the distinct idea of 
forming a State, accordii^ to the rules laid down by the Federal 
Government in the ordinance of 1787. So Ohio may be said to 
be the first true American State. 

Ohio has given many famous men to the nation in all walks 
of activity, and the centennial celebration is an effort to brii^ 
home to those who live here as well as those who will come to 
the centennial, a better idea and a bigger appreciation of the 
State and its people. 



SOCIALISM AND SYNDICALISM. 

{New York Evening Post.) 



Seldom has publicity come so suddenly and so lavishly to any 
movement as to the Syndicalist movement. Before the Law- 
rence strike, and for several weeks after the strike was under 
way, there must have been very few people in this country who 
knew what the Syndicalist theory stands for and what was this 
I. W. W. organization in which the Syndicalist philosophy is 
embodied in this country. Today there is little excuse for ignor- 
ance on the subject. We are careless readers of the newspapers, 
the weeklies, and the monthlies if we are still unaware that a 
new hope has sprung up in the world. The emancipation of the 
working class is no longer to be attained through the capture of 
the governments of the earth by Socialism, but through the cap- 
ture of the industries of the earth by the worting class acting 
through the unions. Not ballots, but the general strike, as the 
highest form of "direct action," supplemented by such minor 
forms of warfare as sabotage and the boycott, are to overthrow 
the present social structure. Syndicalism has come forth as the 
programme of the proletarian "doers" as opposed to the intel- 
lectual Socialist talkers in the parliaments. The extraordinary 
development of the American press has made it possible to 
promulgate widely the truth that political Socialism is pretty 
well played out, and that the future is for the revolutionary 
unions. 

The appearance of Syndicalism has undoubtedly created a 
serious problem for the Socialists in every country except in 
Germany, where the people take it rather phlegmatically. But it 
is quite certain that the Socialist parties even in England and in 
this country, where Syndicalism has made its appearance with 
such dramatic suddenness, do not fed themselves so seriously 
menaced as the outsider, judging the strength of movements by 
columns of newspaper space, is inclined to believe. The conquest 
of political power as the lever of economic revolution has been 
the foundation upon which the Socialist parties all over the 
world have been built up, and in spite of the Syndicalist furore, 
it still remains the basis. The Syndicalist philosophy of "direct 
action" has recently been stmimed up as follows : 
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Fellow- workers, you want an eight-hour day? Well, take it, and when 
you come back the next morning, tell the master you were on strike four 
hours yesterday. You want to get possession of the instruments of 
production? You are in possession already — all you have to do is to 
declare that you own the factory in which you work. If the master pro- 
tests, lock him out. You say you don't get the full product of your toil ? 
Get it, do only as much work as you are paid for, and go slow the rest 
of the time. You say the machinery ruins your health? Ruin the ma- 
chinery for a while. You say you are treated like dirt? Put some dirt 
into the product. 

It is a beautifully simple gospel of force. Against it we can 
only put the resolution adopted by the recent National Socialist 
Convention at Indianapolis, which declares in clear-cut terms 
that the repudiation of political action and the advocacy of 
sabotage, or any other form of violence, shall constitute a cause 
for expulsion from the ranks of the Socialist party. 

The conflict between Socialism and Syndicalism is only one 
form of the division between the moderates and legalists on one 
hand, and the hot-heads on the other, that is found in every 
movement and every school. Syndicalism arose in France out 
of impatience with the methods of Socialist parliamentarism. 
Parliamentarism stands for half-measures, for palliatives, for 
concessions. Syndicalism demands all or nothing. The great 
social overturn is to be accomplished at a single blow by means 
of a general strike of the workers of the nation, in preparation 
for which petty methods of warfare are highly desirable. It is a 
philosophy of desperation, and as such it has aroused the bitter 
hostility of those who by decades of patient effort and in the 
face of tremendous obstacles have built up the Socialist move- 
ment. Syndicalism would take a gambler's chance, but Social- 
ism has too much at stake to risk the chance. Already the Syndi- 
calist movement is on the decline in France, where its ideas were 
first developed. In the hands of the French thinkers, Syndical- 
ism has been becoming anti-democratic — ^why not have a Caesar, 
who will turn over the wealth of the nation to the workers? — 
and is thus sapping the very foundations of the political power 
of the workingmen. 

But, in the main, the Socialist leaders have refused to be 
frightened out of their wits by the high-sounding claims of the 
Syndicalists. They insist on pointing out that it is through the 
now condemned political activity of the Socialists that the work- 
ers have attained that self-confidence which has made the Syndi- 
calist philosophy possible. Philip Snowden, who is one of the 
leaders of the Labor Party in the British House of Commons, 
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declared only the other day that "the partial conquest of politi- 
cal power which the workers have made has done more for 
them in six years than all the strikes they have ever waged or 
ever will wage." But more to the point is his sharp retort to 
the Syndicalist boast that the recent railway strike and the coal 
strike have demonstrated the superiority of "direct action" over 
parliamentary action. It is quite the other way, says Mr. 
Snowden : 

Both the railway and the miners' strike were failures as strikes. Both 
were converted into successes solely by the interference of the State, 
the very power which the men had scorned and rejected. If the employ- 
ers and the men had been allowed to fight it out without interference, 
the men would have been abjectly beaten. 

Very much the same analysis can be applied to the Lawrence 
strike which first gave Syndicalism its "boom" in this country. 
What really happened at Lawrence was not that a strike was 
won by Syndicalism methods, but that a strike was won under 
Syndicalism leadership. Syndicalism has found a fertile field 
for its operations among the unorganized and unskilled workers. 
Such were the foreign-bom mill-hands at Lawrence. But the 
strike was won at Lawrence, not by sabotage or barricades, 
but the methods that obtain in every strike — picketing, parades, 
and appeals for popular support. Actually the strike was won 
as a result of that extraordinary episode connected with the 
exportation of the strikers' children. There followed an out- 
burst of indignation all over the country; and a Congressional 
inquiry — political action — was set on foot. There was the same 
exhibition of public sympathy regardless of class or creed in 
the shirt-waist strike of a few years ago. The same unorganized 
mass of workers was brought together in a great emergency; 
but at that time Mr. Haywood and the L W. W. were not in 
charge, and so Syndicalism did not get the credit. We are in- 
clined to believe that the ultimate philosophy of Syndicalism has 
left less impression on the minds of the mill workers in Law- 
rence than on the minds of newspaper readers. 



ROOSEVELT, BRYAN, AND BALTIMORE. 

(Washington Herald,) 



There is one thing that we would like to impress upon our 
Democratic friends now making history as the guests of our 
neighbor, Baltimore. It is that the weakness or strength of 
Col. Roosevelt as a possible candidate on a third ticket will de- 
pend very largely upon the nominee and the platform of the 
Democratic party. What we mean is this: If the Democratic 
ticket be reactionary or mildly conservative, it would send many 
thousands of Bryan or other progressive Democrats into the 
Roosevelt fold, to join the progressive Republicans. And this 
again leads us to say that whatever will be done at Baltimore 
this week is of far greater importance to Mr. Roosevelt than 
what has been done at Chicago. If, however, the nominee 
should be a radical, the reactionary or conservative element 
might shift over to Taft, as. they once before did from Bryan to 
McKinley. If signs go for anything, for each reactionary Demo- 
crat that would leave a radical Democratic ticket for conserva- 
tive Taft there would.be ten bolting a reactionary Democratic 
ticket for Roosevelt. 

We doubt not that Mr. Roosevelt's active programme is being 
held up pending the Baltimore result. If the convention is will- 
ing to give him any number of voters by driving over to his camp 
radical Democrats he would be a formidable factor right from 
the outset. No one is quicker to see things than Col. Roosevelt. 
With such help he might make a successful run, for no one has 
a better talent for inspiring his followers to fight to a finish than 
the self-appointed leader of the new party. 

With a radical nominee on the Democratic ticket to contest 
every inch of ground of the Colonel's territory, he no doubt 
would center his efforts on winning just enough Republican 
States to try to detract from Taft's strength rather than to help 
elect a Republican President. For all these reasons the Balti- 
more convention becomes to Roosevelt men of an interest quite 
as acute as the rulings of Senator Root and the National 0)m- 
mittee at Chicago. 

Mr. Bryan's almost indignant refusal to accept the permanent 
chairmanship of the convention under the condition that he 
withdraw his opposition to Judge Parker as the temporary chair- 
man caused but little surprise, seeing that what the Nebraskan 
ultimately is after is the nomination for the Presidency. It is 
destined to be a fight to a finish, and even anti-Bryanites have 
confessed that Mr. Bryan enters the contest with great advantages. 
Thus far Democratic conventions have shown a remarkable habit 
of submitting to his dictatorship, and there must be something 
in this, for he has managed cleverly to chain the progressive can- 
didates to his chariot wheels, while all along they were under the 
impression that he had invited them to take a seat in the coach. 



COURTESY. 

(Dayton Journal.) 



To be nide and unkind to an opponent is the mark of an 
unredeemed soul. 

You may pour scorn upon the opinions in which he differs 
from you, but you must respect the humanity, the human reason 
and the human will, in which you are one. 

You need not spare him the blows of legitimate warfare, but 
if you are sparing of your courtesy you really fail even where 
you appear to succeed. You may demolish his argument, but 
you damage your heart. His errors of judgment are infinitely 
less important than your violation of the laws of politeness. 

There are people whose code for the conduct of controversy 
is immeasurably inferior, in point of honor and dignity and 
refinement, to that of the prize ring. To find a comparison you 
must go to the jungle. 

Spitefulness, venom and the spirit of unkindness are among 
the ultimate immoralities. They are the untruth which makes 
all your intellectual, political and dogmatic accuracies practically 
worthless in the light of eternity. They put your balance of 
service to human causes on the wrong side. 

Then, there are people who are weaker than you, and those 
who, in the matter of intellect, social position, and such like are 
inferior to you, to whom you must be courteous. You can easily 
manipulate them to your advantage. You can browbeat and 
bully them, and they will likely take it, because they can not, 
or can not afford to retaliate. They are the bottom dog before 
public opinion has come to his side. They are the people whom 
it is easy to snub, and spurn, and ignore. 

Employers and employees, mistress and maidservant, rich and 
poor, learned and ignorant, the rank and the ruck, just because 
these are relationships and associates which provide opportunity 
for an exhibition of the ugliest that is in nature, they are on 
that account occasions and situations which call most loudly for 
the practice of gentleness and consideration. 

The man who is always anxious that deference should be paid 
to his position has probably no other right to it. The pompous 
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man is usually all circumstance. The man who likes to play the 
patron is almost sure to have the soul of the slave. 

To act with an obtrusive superiority is to suggest unmistak- 
ably an inferiority in everything which can not be measured by 
the yard or by the ounce. Humanity finds a still lower level in a 
man who treats another as being beneath him. Those who are 
strong are debtors, by the very reason of their strength, to the 
weak; the wise are debtors, to the ignorant; those who have, 
to those who have not. 
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L/iterary Notes 



A BOOK that will commend itself to thoughtful readers and 
students of sociological conditions has recently been issued by 
The Century Company. "Changing America, Studies in Con- 
temporary Society," by Edward Alsworth Ross, is a startling 
revelation of the rapid manner in which the real social condi- 
tions in this country today are undergoing change — so rapid 
indeed that the average man is picturing the society of several 
decades ago and losing sight of contemporary developments. 
Dr. Ross is Professor of Sociology in the University of Wiscon- 
sin and has written a number of works on Sociology and cognate 
subjects. This latest effort is a critical study of the tendencies 
that are at work under the surface of outward social conditions. 
With scientific impartiality and keenness of observation he points 
out the differences in the types in various sections of the coun- 
try, their superiorities and their shortcomings, and how each can 
learn from and model itself after the other. The writer truly 
observes that "it is only living tendencies that man can work with, 
curb, or guide." The worldwide advance of democracy, as par- 
ticularly shown in recent years in Persia, Turkey, Russia and 
China, is sketched in masterly style. Among the subjects ably 
analyzed are the falling birth-rate, increasing divorce, women in 
industry, the commercialization of the press, the reassertion of 
democracy in the West, and the influence of Universities and 
cultural institutions. The style of the work is fascinating and 
the curiosity and interest are aroused and sustained from the 
beginning to the end. 



As a sociologist the fame of the late Professor Sumner was 
worldwide. A collection of his writings has been recently pub- 
lished under the title of "War and Other Essays" and the reader 
will find great intellectual enjoyment in its perusal. The clear- 
ness and simplicity of presentation are a reflex of the author's 
character and commanding personality. He was Professor of 
Political and Social Science at Yale University and exercised 
for nearly forty years an immense influence upon that seat of 
learning. His activities were stupendous. These essays reveal 
one who went to the very core of the issues on which he spoke 
and wrote. As the editor, Professor Albert Galloway Keller, 
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in an admirable Introduction, says: "No man ever had a pro- 
founder faith in the possibility of attaining to truth by study and 
thought, and few have had such power — which goes with 
strength of conviction and unassuming courage — ^literally to 
infect others with the same belief." Professor Keller succeeded 
Sumner at Yale and he has in this book selected writings on a 
wide range of subjects of deep human interest. Many of the 
great teacher's public utterances on vital problems were pro- 
phetic of events and the trend of thought, although often re- 
garded as "academic" by shallow and prejudiced critics. The 
chapter on "The Family and Social Change" is particularly in- 
teresting in view of the status of woman and her activities in 
helping to solve the world-problems today. In the essay, 
"Absurd Effort" the question of the relations of labor and capi- 
tal are discussed with a clarity and breadth of view that may be 
commended to many who are indulging in a propaganda against 
individual accumulations of great wealth. 

It is invidious, however, to call attention to particular essays, 
for each one included in the collection has a present-day interest 
and appeals to thoughtful students of the issues that are pre- 
dominant in our political and social inter-relations. 



In a work entitled "At the Court of His Catholic Majesty," 
Mr. William Miller Collier, former American Minister to Spain, 
gives delightful pictures of his experiences as a diplomat in that 
land of romance and historical glamor. Mr. Collier in his Pre- 
face, tells us that during his residence at Madrid many questions 
of vital importance to the business interests of both countries 
came up for settlement, but that "above and beyond all, there 
was the constant endeavor to demonstrate the strength and sin- 
cerity of the good will of the Government of the United States 
for that historic nation whose great Queen Isabella, alone of all 
the sovereigns of Europe, had the courage and the faith and the 
philanthropy to aid the oft rejected and much ridiculed Genoese 
navigator, and to make possible that voyage which ended in 
giving a New World not only to Castile and Leon, but to all 
humanity." During his incumbency of office at the Spanish 
Court many notable events occurred which gave the Minister 
an opportunity to witness stately ceremonies and gorgeous 
pageants, blending the modem with the mediaeval, the Present 
with the Past. The marriage of King Alfonso's younger sister, 
the sovereign's own romantic union with the Princess Ena of 
Battenberg, a granddaughter of the late Queen Victoria, Court 
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receptions to foreign potentates, high ecclesiastics and men of 
note from all parts of the world, have left vivid memories to 
the author and he writes of these in most interesting and graphic 
language. We do not recollect reading any work that gives a 
fairer and more candid picture and pays a warmer tribute to 
the royal family, the Ciovernment and the people of Spain than 
the one under review. 

In the opening chapter Mr. Collier limns with sympathetic 
touch the royal family and the royal household, and describes 
the Royal Palace at Madrid, and the personnel of a Court that 
still maintains its traditional ceremonies more, perhaps, than any 
other in the world. 

The reader is made acquainted in a delightful manner with 
the traits, customs, habits and historical traditions of the Span- 
ish people and their sovereigns. Christenings, weddings, galas, 
festivals, royal and state funerals, and the thousand and one 
happenings that take place in the life of a great nation with a 
wealth of history and literature behind it, are by skilful portrait- 
ure and vivid analysis and description, passed like a panorama 
before the mind's eye. 

The typographical excellence of this book and the numerous 
illustrations of exteriors and interiors, personages, scenes, groups 
and ceremonies, add to the pleasure of its perusal. Any one 
who wishes to become better acquainted with a country that is 
of peculiar interest to Americans will do well to read Mr. Col- 
lier's Court Memories. 

A BROCHURE with the title of "The Social World," by J. M. 
Moneade, translated by Aloysius C. Gahan, traces in popular 
language the evolution of our modern civilization from ancestral 
ages, and shows how, slowly, it may be, but surely, the world is 
beginning better to understand the forces and factors that arc 
at work for the betterment of mankind and for fraternity among 
nations. The concluding chapter, presenting a brief review of 
the historical stages through which the United States has passed, 
and of the conditions today, is particularly strong. The work 
is privately published 
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Not only through the mail but also, every now and again, 
by a personal call of an interested reader of The Editorial 
Review we continue to receive gratifying evidence of the es- 
teem in which our publication is held by men and women who 
think for themselves and welcome the light given by our maga- 
zine upon the vital problems confronting the world. 

A young man on his way to the West came to the office re- 
recently and gave a generous meed of praise to The Editorial 
Review. He told us that it had given him valuable information 
and proper direction so that he could form an intelligent view 
on the movements of the day and the trend of public thought 
and opinion. 

After expressing pleasure at this sincere tribute on his part, 
we asked him if he could tell us, not what he liked in the litera- 
ture provided by The Editorial Review, but what he would 
like to find therein. He said that he had often endeavored to 
follow up the fate of Bills presented in Congress and find out 
whether they had finally passed into law or been relegated to 
the discard. He suggested that we give a general summary 
each month while Congress is in session of important Bills pre- 
sented and passed. We think this suggestion a good one and 
shall have such a Department in the near future. 

From various sections of the country have come from our 
readers requests to create a Department of Industrial Peace, 
with the object of bringing the giant forces of civilization — 
Capital and Labor — into greater harmony and a better under- 
standing of each other. Articles will be presented by leaders 
on both sides, that will be of paramount importance to the pub- 
lic, for this is one of the most momentous and pressing ques- 
tions before the American nation, and the manner in which it is 
grappled with will have far-reaching effects upon our future 
progress and well-being. We invite suggestions thereon from 
our readers. Local conditions frequently constitute important 
factors in the consideration of this as of every question of 
public import. Interesting side-lights may be thrown by special 
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circumstances and conditions in one section of the country that 
do not obtain in like measure elsewhere. We shall welcome the 
expression of opinion from all angles of view. 

The August issue will be our third Anniversary Number and 
will contain much interesting and valuable material. We shall 
be glad to hear from our readers and friends mention of topics 
which they would wish to see embodied in The Editorial 
Review for the coming year as of value to them. Our constant 
aim is to widen the sphere of influence and helpfulness of our 
magazine, and we are desirous that our readers should cooperate 
with us in this direction. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE MOVEMENT. 



In the two great political parties a cleavage is dividing strictly 
partisan lines. The Progressive movement among Republicans 
and Democrats is a direct challenge and call to ultra-conserva- 
tives to reconsider well their aversion to change and their policy 
of letting the future take care of itself. Progressives base their 
cause on principles that, put into practice, connote the onward 
advance that shall fulfil the promise of American destiny. 

Woodrow Wilson said recently: 

"Nations do not have immortality. Nations can not be damned in the 
ordinary sense. Their only immortality, their only salvation and their only 
chance for dignity is that they are building, building for the future.'' 

The Progressive movement means larger vision and broader 
grasp of the needs of today and of the future. It represents the 
gospel of a new forward dispensation that, while not obliterating 
or belittling the old, shall take that which is best therein and 
add what it deems to be demanded by the changed and chang- 
ing conditions of modern times. 

The aim and programme of true Progressives are a realization 
of a democracy that shall be stripped of the parasitic growths 
which have gathered around some of our most cherished insti- 
tutions. Progress to be real and effective must accord with 
moral ideas; no political or social reform can long endure if it 
be not founded on moral laws. 

The Progressive movement is no new thing in the world's 
history; only the form and methods differentiate it from the 
spirit that democratized Athens in the Golden Age under Pericles 
and the forces that are operative for good at this moment. 

Many there are among the electorate who, regarding the evils 
that must be extirpated, the problems of vital influence upon the 
welfare of the nation that press for early solution, cast aside 
the conventional alignment of partisanship. Like some of the 
older religious and political movements, that of the Progressives 
indicates the revolt of the people against conditions that have 
arisen owing to misuse and abuse of the very powers of repre- 
sentative government on which the Republic was founded and 
under which it has so abundantly prospered and progressed. 
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The noxious weeds of boss machine rule, the prostitution of 
public office for personal gain, and the diverting of justice for 
political ends has given rise to conditions that threaten the life 
of the body politic. 

The proper regulation of wealth ; its elimination from the 
councils and conduct of government ; and the giving of equal 
opportunity to every man before the law — ^these are among the 
aims of Progressives in all parties and of all political faiths. 

The near future will be a period of transition from the 
age of combinations, corporations, trusts, unions and feder- 
ations to a new order of things in which shall be due 
regulation and control and increased cooperation. There will 
be developed more individuality, and the United States will 
demonstrate the practical application of the theory that man is 
higher than machinery and that the rights of humanity are 
higher than the rights of property. 

Thoughtful and discerning men in both parties are seeking 
to interpret, reconstruct and fulfil the promise of that goodly 
heritage which is ours from the past, by harmonizing it with 
the needs of the present. The Progressive movement results 
from the greater education and enlightenment of the people. 

The country requires a leader strong in his grasp of actual 
conditions and exigencies, possessed of the moral courage and 
the religion of purpose that have distinguished the great leaders 
of thought and action throughout history. 

Such a leader must be one who enjoys the confidence of the 
people, who commands the fealty of the independent voter and 
who is forceful enough to go forward along lines of progres- 
sion for the national good, against any and every effort of hostile 
interests seeking to divert his cause into channels that will bring 
them gain. 

In the November election it will behoove all patriotic voters to 
cast their vote for a man of purpose who measures up intellectu- 
ally and morally to the stature that shall make him the President 
of the whole people, realizing to the full the immense influence 
of the United States and exercising the powers of Chief Execu- 
tive to demonstrate that this country stands in truth for "the 
greatest good of the greatest number." 

The Editorial Review^ during its three years of endeavor 
in the field of higher magazinedom, has constantly aimed to place 
before the public the leading questions in politics, ethics and 
civics, viewed from all angles, and in a spirit of impartiality and 
patriotism, earnestly hoping that the best policies and the best 
leaders will ultimately win the victory. THE EDITOR. 
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A Warning from England, by A. Parker Nevin, gives an ex- 
planation of the causes of the present grave politico-industrial 
crisis in England, and bids this country beware lest a similar con- 
dition of affairs shall arise here by our ever allowing organized 
labor to be superior to the law of any State or any Federal 
statute. Mr. Nevin has written extensively on industrial and legal 
problems. He believes that "America will some day experience 
the very quivers of apprehension that now agitate the Asquith 
government and cause thinking men in England to look wistfully 
but anxiously at the supposed stability of their cherished insti- 
tutions." Since the thin end of the wedge was put in by the 
passage of the Act of Parliament of 1875 which made it prac- 
tically impossible to punish criminal labor conspiracies, matters 
have gone from bad to worse. The Trade Disputes Act of 1906 
has been called "The Charter of Syndicalism" and there has been 
an almost continuous labor unrest since it went into operation. 
Today there is a straining almost to the breaking point between 
the Liberal Party and the Labor Party in England. The present 
appalling conditions result from having divested the courts of 
jurisdiction over labor disputes and having nullified the criminal 
features of criminal conspiracies in trade disputes. Mr. Nevin 
points out that American must be on its guard lest the same 
impasse arise here as in Great Britain. 

New Nationalism and New Statehood, by John Maynard Har- 
lan, submits to keen, critical analysis the new political creed 
which Mr. Roosevelt first enunciated two years ago and the scope 
of which he has since enlarged by adding the recall of judges and 
of judicial decisions. Mr. Harlan shows how, in his opinion, 
Mr. Roosevelt has misapprehended Lincoln's attitude toward 
the judiciary and in particular toward the Supreme Court for 
its decision in the celebrated Dred Scott case. Taking up points 
in the programme of the "New Nationalism" the writer sum- 
marizes the matter thus : "The Government measures proposed 
in the text-book of New Nationalism appear to embrace about 
cver3rthing Mr. Roosevelt is known to have advocated in the way 
of governmental, political, financial, economical, industrial, edu- 
cational, and sociological measures," except that dealing with 
race suicide, "fonetic spelling and the ruling about *In God We 
Trust.'" Mr. Harlan is strongly of opinion that there is no 
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need for a New Nationalism nor for an enlargement of the Na- 
tion's powers. What is needed is a New Statehood, and awaken- 
ing on' the part of the States to exercise their rightful powers 
and functions under the Constitution. State Grovernment must 
be strengthened, not still further weakened. 

Shall American Vessels Be Exempt From Panama Canal 
Tollsf by Theodore E. Burton, discusses in statesmanlike man- 
ner the question as to w;hether, in relation to the great waterway 
soon to be opened to the world's commerce, the Government 
of the United States shall continue its hitherto settled policy 
toward foreign nations. Senator Burton shows the policy 
hitherto followed from the time of Henry Clay's letter, in 1826, 
to the United States representatives at the Panama Congress, 
down to. the present day. He refers to John Hay's famous pro- 
test regarding the "Open Door" in China in 1899; to the obli- 
gations of the United States under the Hay-Pauncefote treaty of 
1901 ; and to other instances in which this country has clearly 
pursued in its relations with friendly Powers a policy that it is 
in honor bound not to change. He takes up the various argu- 
ments in favor of the free use by American vessels of the Panama 
Canal and contends that "we should treat all nations, vessels and 
citizens with equality and fairness, for this alone will insure the 
largest use of the Canal, the fullest benefit to our own citizens 
and the broadest commercial and amicable relations with the 
nations of the world." 

Present-Day British Society, by Mrs. Elmer Black, calls atten- 
tion to certain characteristics that differentiate Americans and the 
English so far as their viewpoints of "Society" are concerned. 
The writer notes the highly developed social system in England, 
and in London especially, of which the English are justly proud 
and which influences all branches of their public life and activity. 
This comes as the result of centuries of training among the cul- 
tured classes and the British habit of divorcing their business 
pursuits from their social pleasures, in greater degree than do 
the Americans. Intellect and achievement are the great criteria 
in London society today. There Society has its sets and divi- 
sions, but there is a certain homogeneity through it all, and like- 
wise a dignity and a seriousness that are distinctively indigenous 
to the British Isles. Seriousness indeed runs through the whole 
family and social life. The present conditions of society in 
London are largely influenced by the example of the present 
Sovereigns and by the changes that were prought about by the 
tact and urbanity of the late King Edward VII. 
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How Should Our Judges Be Selected? by George Gordon 
Battle, is an able and comprehensive argument on a much dis- 
cussed controversy today, namely, whether our judges should be 
appointed or elected by popular vote. Mr. Battle goes into the 
pros and cons of the subject with fairness and legal acumen. 
Reviewing the traditions and laws of the mother country re- 
garding the qualifications and appointment of judges, the dif- 
ferences of opinion in this matter among the framers of the 
United States Constitution, the methods then adopted and now 
obtaining in different States, he points out that here has been a 
distinct trend toward popular election. Human history has 
been a record of progress, and with the spread of education 
and greater popular enlightenment a desire has grown up that 
amounts to a determination on the part of the people to govern 
their economic affairs as they have already conducted their 
political government. Hence popular election has been substi- 
tuted in many cases for selection of judges. Both sides of the 
question are presented with pertinent quotations from authorities 
on law and government, and the conclusion is drawn that "under 
the better era of direct nominations which is now dawning in 
this country we may confidently expect a still higher standard in 
the nomination of judges to be selected by the people." 

Keeping the English — English, by Ernest Cawcroft, is based 
upon that usually most dryasdust document known as a parlia- 
mentary blue-book. In the particular volume, however, com- 
mented upon by Mr. Cawcroft, there is material of special in- 
terest to the United States on account of American migration 
to the Canadian West. The Government Report is one by Spe- 
cial Commissioner Hawkes, who has had a varied and extended 
experience that makes his arguments authoritative and worth 
while pondering. He advocates an acceleration of the tide of 
English immigration from the United Kingdom. This he re- 
gards as vital to the economic progress of the Dominion, with 
its many railroad and industrial enterprises in which much 
British capital is invested. He is in favor of the Government 
not only bonusing the railroads that carry the immigrants., but 
also advancing money for the farms. Mr. Cawcroft, who has 
studied Canadian subjects, at first hand, believes that there are 
forces at work that will prevent the acceleration in English im- 
migration from being carried out. The lack of cohesion between 
Eastern and Western Canada was clearly shown at the recent 
election at Saskatchewan that resulted in a victory for the 
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Liberal premier on a platform favoring reciprocity with the 
United States. 

Vocational Training and Guidance, by Anna Garlin Spencer, 
deals informingly with the subject of vocational education that is 
now claiming considerable attention at the hands of advanced 
educators. The importance of this new departure can not be 
overestimated, for it becomes increasingly the concern of those 
who have the training of the future generation in hand and at 
heart that every well-tried method and device in educational 
effort should be used to promote higher efficiency and individual 
expansion of character. Mrs. Spencer has given careful thought 
and study to the problems of modem educational needs, espe- 
cially those of her own sex. This article will appeal to all who 
appreciate a clear analysis of present-day conditions and sug- 
gestive advice in regard to means of amelioration. Showing 
the stages through which education has passed in different 
periods of history, the actual state of affairs, educationally, in 
the United States is brought out by statistics of illiteracy. The 
efforts being made to counteract the forces of ignorance and to 
base the training of the young on a vocational foundation accord- 
ing to tested capabilities are explained. The truth to be 
grasped is: "That the natural activity of the child should be 
guided not repressed, and guided by a system of skilfully ar- 
ranged and progressive steps from the simple and near to the 
complex and remote, from the coarse to the fine, from the pro- 
cess connected most obviously with the selfish affections to the 
larger fraternalism of the world." 

Some "Rarities" in Old World Libraries, by D. Havelock 
Fisher, gives a brief conspectus of a few of the great library 
treasures that are the heritage of libraries abroad. The article 
was suggested by one from the pen of Mr. Herbert Putnam, 
Librarian of Congress, in the May number of The Editorial 
Review, calling attention to the utilitarian character of Our Na- 
tional Library at Washington, D. C, and the lack of great "rari- 
ties" there. Mr. Fisher writes of some of the oldest inscriptions 
and compositions of ancient times; the choicest gems and col- 
lections of MSS. of the Monastic period and the Middle Ages; 
and gives some interesting facts and statistics relating to the 
British Museum and the National Libraries of France, Germany, 
Russia, Italy, Holland and Spain. He mentions a few of the 
superlative "rarities" both in MSS. and from the early printing 
presses, and because of their past histories and their present 
habitats the article will interest lovers and collectors of books. 
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A WARNING FROM ENGLAND. 

By a. Parker Nevin. 



England is facing a grave political, industrial crisis. The 
present Liberal Ministry is the product of temporizing with 
principles and submitting to a long record of unionistic labor 
demands. Ever since the Act of Parliament of 1875, which 
legalized trade union conspiracies to the extent that it had made 
it impossible to punish such conspiracies criminally, England 
has yielded, inch by inch, to the growing demands of trade 
unionism. The Act of 1875 was bad enough; but the Trade 
Disputes Act of 1906, which has been called "The Charter of 
Syndicalism," was the most audacious step ever attempted and 
carried to successful completion by the unionized industrial forces 
of his Majesty's kingdom. It is the Act behind which the 
forces of disorder and mob rule now marshal, safe from the 
law, while they prepare for still further assaults on society. The 
consequences traceable to the Trade Disputes Act of 1906; the 
eagerness with which its enactment was studied by unionized 
labor interests in the United States, and the repeated attempts 
on the part of the Labor Trust in America to secure similar 
legislation in our various States, justifies us in setting forth the 
Act in its essential entirety : 

"An act done in pursuance of an agreement or combination by two 
or more persons shall, if done in contemplation or furtherance of a 
trade dispute, not be actionable unless the act if done without any such 
agreement or combination would be actionable. 

"It shall be lawful for one or more persons, acting on their own 
behalf or on the behalf of a Trade Union or of an individual employer 
or firm, in contemplation or furtherance of a trade dispute, to attend 
at or near a house or place where a person resides or works or carries 
on business or happens to be, if they so attend merely for the purpose 
of peacefully persuading any person to work or abstain from working. 

"Section seven of the Conspiracy and Protection of Property Act, 1875, 
is hereby repealed from 'attending at or near* to the end of the section. 

"An act done by a person in contemplation or furtherance of a 
trade dispute shall not be actionable on the ground only that it induces 
some other person to break a contract of employment or that it is an 
interference with the trade, business or employment of some other 
person, or with the right of some other person to dispose of his capital 
or his labour as he wills. 
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"An action against a Trade Union, whether of workmen or masters, 
or against any members or officials thereof on behalf of themselves and 
all other members of the Trade Union in respect of any tortious act al- 
lied to have been committed by or on behalf of the Trade Union, shall 
not be entertained by any court. 

"Nothing in this section shall affect the liability of the trustees of a 
Trade Union to be sued in the events provided for by the Trade 
Union Act, 1871, section nine, except in respect of any tortious act 
committed by or on behalf of the Union in contemplation or in further- 
ance of a trade dispute." 

The above Act rose out of the famous Taff Vale Railway Co. 
case. A railroad company, having calculated the loss v^rhich a 
strike had inflicted on them, brought suit against the Trade 
Union responsible for the damage, and was successful in the liti- 
gation. The case was carried from court to court, and the 
decision stood as good law. As one of the Appellate Courts 
held: 

"If the legislature has created an institution which can hold property, 
which can employ servants and can inflict damage, it must, in my 
opinion, be admitted that it has implicitly given the power to make it 
sueable in a court of law, for injuries purposely done by its authority 
and procurement.* 

This famous decision, if it had been allowed to stand would 
have killed the growing tyranny of arrogant trade unionism with 
one blow. But it was not allowed to stand. In 1903 the Trade 
Unions introduced into Parliament a bill to reverse the Taff 
Vale decision and to declare in effect that union conspiracies 
were not criminal, even though they had a criminal purpose, 
and were not actionable at civil law, although they were designed 
to inflict and did actually inflict serious damage. After several 
years* discussion, the Labor Bill was finally brought up in 1904, 
and in 1906, owing to a change in the government, the Trade 
Disputes Act, which is set forth above, was passed, and is now 
the law of England. 

The effect of this act is obvious to all thinking men. It means, 
in plain English, that no person can sue any Trade Union for 
any act done in contemplation or furtherance of any trade 
dispute. The monstrous injustice of this legislation, it is esti- 
mated, has cost, directly and indirectly, hundreds of millions 
of dollars to the entire manufacturing interests in Great Britain. 
It stands as one of the most ominous acts of law ever written 
into the statutes of any civilized country. It practically re- 
moved the judicial branch of the English Government from any 
interference in labor disputes whatsoever. It has made all 
employers, large or small, look to the Government direct for 
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such aid as the Government might see fit to give. Having thus 
throttled the judicial branch of the Government, the tyrannical 
Labor Party next proceeded to enlarge the membership in the 
House of Parliament, in order to prevent any emasculation of 
the Act of 1906, or its repeal, and to assume still more com- 
manding and formidable control over the internal policy of the 
entire British Government. Note I do not use the word "labor," 
but merely a part of labor — ^the Trade Unions. To this very 
day the effects of that monstrous Act of Parliament are visible 
in the political shifts and changes and the socialistic tendencies 
that characterize the present truckling and weak-kneed Liberal 
Government. 

But that was not all. As a result of the dominant entry into 
political influence of the Trade Union party, it will be particu- 
larly observable how the Socialists regarded matters and' seized 
the situation. The political branch of the labor movement in 
Great Britain was started in 1900, when at a Congress represent- 
ing 500,000 Trade Unionists and 22,000 Socialists, a joint com- 
mittee was formed to secure labor representation in Parlia- 
ment. To this committee the Socialists appointed five represen- 
tatives, and the Trade Unionists seven representatives. The 
object of the Committee was denied by Mr. Keir Hardie, when 
he made this significant statement: 

"Labor representation means more than the returning men to the 
House of Commons. It was a means to an end, and that end was not 
Trade Unionism, but Socialism." 

In 1908 there came a still more definite declaration at a con- 
ference of the Labor Party in the city of Hull, when the fol- 
lowing modest manifesto was issued: 

"That, in the opinion of this Conference, the time has arrived when 
the Labor Party should have as a definite object the socialisation of the 
means of Production, distribution and exchange, to be controlled by a 
Democratic State in the interest of the entire community; and the 
complete emancipation of Labor from the domination of Capitalism and 
Landlordism, with the establishment of social and economic equality 
between the sexes." 

The result of this declaration, following the successful start- 
ing of labor representation in Parliament, was the system of 
imposing levies for the election of so-called Labor Members 
to Parliament, but in reality, and under a clearly distinguishable 
mask, to accelerate the subtle plans of the socialistic bosses. 
Members of the Trade Unions must pay their assessed levy or 
run the risk of expulsion from the Union, and expulsion in some 
cases would mean boycotting from any further employment. 
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The protest of one courageous workman, Mr. Walter V. 
Osborne, against this system of forcing men to pay funds for 
political purpose which they do not believe in, gave rise to an 
important and historic case in the law courts of England. Mr. 
Osborne was secretary of a branch of the Amalgamated Society 
of Railway Servants, and objected to a compulsory levy on 
members of his Union to support ideas in politics that they did 
not espouse. He carried his objection to the law courts and 
the courts up to the highest Bench of Appeal declared that he 
was right, the learned Master of the Rolls declaring: 

"It is not competent to a Trade Union either origfinally to insert in 
its objects or by amendment to add to its objects something so wholly 
distinct from the objects contemplated by the Trade Union Acts as a 
provision to secure Parliamentary representation. Trade Unions com- 
prise members of every shade of political opinion, and I cannot think 
it was the intention of the Legislature that it should be competent to 
a majority of the members to compel a minority to support by their 
votes, still less by their subscriptions, political opinions which they 
may abhor, under penalty not only of being expelled from the Union, 
and thus losing all chance of benefit, but also the risk and in some 
cases the very serious risk, of not being able to find employment in their 
trade, in consequence of the refusal of Trade Union members to work 
with non-Union members/* 

The cumulative effect of the continuous and supine submis- 
sion to legislation demanded by militant trade unionism in 
Great Britain has produced two distinct effects — it has rendered 
the Government less resisting, and has made the Labor Party, 
aided and abetted by the Socialists, stronger and more defiant. 
The Labor Party has been constantly goaded by the Socialist 
following throughout Great Britain, and accused of making 
themselves the tool of a capitalistic Government. Stinging under 
these attacks, the Labor Party becomes more defiant, ambitious 
and effective. 

At present the coalition between the Labor Party and the 
present Liberal Party is strained to the breaking point. The 
sudden showing of the teeth by the Labor Party is ominous. 
Prime Minister Asquith's refusal to incorporate a stated mini- 
mum wage in legislation, and put an end to the coal strike, was 
a severe shock to the alliance between the Labor Party and 
the Liberal Party. It revived all the malevolence of socialistic 
trade unionism that was created by the employment of troops in 
the handling of the trouble on the railroads last summer. The 
breach grew wider with the gradual realization that no progress 
could be made this year with the measures forced into the Gov- 
ernment programme by Labor. It was one thing for ministers 
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to introduce bills and reverse the Osborne judgment, and for 
a sweeping extension of the franchise; it was quite another 
thing to insure their passage into law while the Irish and Non- 
conformists held the Government at their mercy and insisted on 
Home Rule and Welsh Disestablishment being passed this session. 

So that Mr. Asquith's Liberal Party, with the Disestablish- 
ment programme emanating from Wales; with the Irish Home 
Rule Party insisting upon its historic fight ; with the growth and 
seeming acceptance of Mr. Lloyd George's radical schemes of 
social and economic regeneration of the nation; and with the 
Labor Party's arrogant and defiant stand for its own autonomy, 
is hopelessly enmeshed in violent quarrels and is the weak cen- 
ter of apparently uncompromising , antagonisms. 

Meanwhile, the great manufacturing interests in Great Britain 
have been the direct victims of these divergent political im- 
broglios. Strikes have ravished the kingdom. In 1906 there 
were 486 strikes in Great Britain, affecting 217,773 workers and 
the loss of 3,280,000 working days. In 1910 there were 531 
strikes, affecting 515,615 workers and involving the loss of 
9,000,894 working days. Various causes have been ascribed for 
the savage outburst of industrial violence which marked the 
summer of 191 1 in Great Britain. The trouble is assigned not 
so much to the question of wage, hours or organization, for the 
great masses of the workingmen in Great Britain are neither So- 
cialists nor Syndicalists; but, consciously or unconsciously, they 
are being converted to the methods of Socialism and Syndicalism 
by the proof that in following those methods they are able to 
win great concessions. 

Allowing for the well-known differences in the structure of 
government between our Commonwealth and Great Britain — 
make all the allowances you want — ^and the cold fact remains 
that England's industrial unrest, England's political neurasthenia, 
is, in my opinion, the direct product of the indirect control of 
Parliament by organized union labor, and the hand-cuffing of 
the courts in regard to controversies growing out of trades dis- 
putes. Having divested the courts of jurisdiction over labor 
disputes; having nullified the criminal features of criminal con- 
spiracies in trade disputes, the Labor Party, blindly led by so- 
cialistic cunning, proceeds to unfold a programme for their 
own designs that would transcend the settled institutions of 
British life, habit and government. 

The warning to America is very simple. If organized labor 
here can reduce, or render negative the powers of our courts 
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in labor disputes; if the dignity and inherent potentiality of 
our courts are divested of constituted authority; if an affront 
to the Court must be punished by a jury and not by the Court 
so affronted; and if our political parties truckle to an alliance 
for the supposed benefit of labor affiliation, the result will be 
inevitable. We shall then have a distinct Labor Party in the 
United States. For many years it will be a minority party ; but 
it can develop until it becomes precisely the dangerous balance 
of power that it now occupies in English politics. It will lend 
its weight, but always in return for usurious benefits to itself. 
While openly repudiating Socialism, it will form covert alliances 
with Socialism. It will have a vast potentiality. Syndicalism 
will be used, not as a principle, but as a method ; America will 
some day experience the very quivers of apprehension that now 
agitate the Asquith Government and cause thinking men in Eng- 
land to look wistfully but anxiously at the supposed stability 
of their cherished institutions. 

In America, if we would avoid the flimsy strength of Eng- 
land's anaemic Government toward the turbulent ocean of in- 
dustrial unrest, certain basic operating principles must be re- 
sounded with clarion notes, and never surrendered or abridged. 
These rubrics need not be many. But let them stand forth 
granite in their rugged strength. Let it be understood that the 
American people will never permit organized labor, or organized 
capitalism, or organized anything, to be equal to or superior to 
the law of any State or any Federal statute ; that our Government 
is dedicated to the fundamental concepts of security of life and 
property; that the individual citizen must never be intimidated 
by a fellow-employee, or any other "fellow"; that Liberty is 
not a Fourth of July hymn, but that it is a daily, practical fact 
of self-control; that our Constitution is a vital actuality, 
wrought from deep human experience and granted, as if by 
divine dispensation, for the effectual protection of all men 
against tyranny, oppression and injustice. 
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THE LABOR CRISIS IN ENGLAND. 

(Newark News.) 



The labor situation in England has reached another crisis. 
Since the advent in the House of Commons of many members 
of the Labor Party and since the principle of collective bar- 
gaining had been generally adopted, it had been supposed that 
labor wars had practically come to an end in England. The 
recent strikes and the great lockout in the chief shipyards, how- 
ever, indicate a failure for collective bargaining. The reason 
for this appears to be the lack of discipline in the ranks of the 
workers themselves. The central committee of the Trade Union 
has lost control of its members and the general secretary of 
the union has announced that the trouble is due to "small 
bodies of our own members taking the law into their own hands 
and acting contrary to the advice of all the officials of the union, 
both local and national." 

Another element in the labor. crisis in England is the situation 
created by many injunctions issued against trade unions to pre- 
vent them using their funds for political purposes. The mem- 
bers of the House of Commons receive small salaries. 
The members elected by the Labor Party serve at much 
sacrifice. Most of them can not afford it. The labor unions 
conceived the idea of paying small amounts to their members 
to compensate them for loss and to maintain them in their seats. 
This plan has been declared in the judgment of the House of 
Lords to be in violation of the precedents of the House of 
Commons. Injunctions restraining the unions from payinij 
members from the funds of the unions are based on this judg- 
ment, which is made sweeping enough to apply to other political 
ends than payment to labor members of the House of Com- 
mons. 

The elements in the crisis are both industrial and political. 
Certainly labor in England can not expect to advance politically 
unless industrially it can show loyalty to its own elected officers 
and unless there is a solidarity of organization and faithfulness 
in keeping the terms of the principle of collective bargaining 
to which it has itself subscribed. 



NEW NATIONALISM AND NEW STATEHOOD. 

By John Maynard Harlan. 



Mr. Roosevelt's new political creed, cleverly phrased "New 
Nationalism" to catch the popular imagination, is to be gathered 
from ten of his speeches, done with an introduction and an 
historical summary by his fellow editors of The Outlook into 
a small text-book, published in 1910 under the name of "The 
New Nationalism." In later speeches he has added the recall 
of judges and judicial decisions, thus making "New Nation- 
alism" still new-er. 

What then is the New Nationalism? Is it anything more or 
less than the latest manifestation of that dissatisfaction with a 
balanced government which, like a recurrent fever, has appeared 
from time to time in some of our popular leaders who have 
found their genius hampered and purposes obstructed by con- 
stitutional limitations ? 

Mr. Roosevelt says : "But the New Nationalism really 
means nothing but an application to new conditions of certain 
old and fundamental moralities. It means an invitation to 
meet the new problems of the present day in precisely the spirit 
in which Lincoln and the men of his day met their new prob- 
lems." This statement is delightfully vague and especially so 
to me because of my inability to agree with Mr. Roosevelt as to 
what was "the spirit in which Lincoln and the men of his day 
met their new problems." 

In his Columbus speech, which he called "A Charter of 
Democracy," delivered February 21, 1912, Mr. Roosevelt, then 
for the first time advocating publicly the recall of judges and 
of judicial decisions, said that "Lincoln actually applied in suc- 
cessful fashion the principle of the recall in the Dred Scott 
case" by denouncing the decision and appealing to the people 
to "recall" it. 

Mr. Roosevelt quite misapprehended Lincoln. What Lincoln 
said was this: "We know the Court that made it [the Dred 
Scott Decision] has often overruled its own decisions, and we 
shall do what we can to have it [the court] overrule this. We 
offer no resistance to it." Even in Mr. Roosevelt's text-book 
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are excerpts from Lincoln's writings which show clearly that 
Lincoln had no thought of recalling the Dred Scott decision by 
an appeal to the people or to any other authority than the 
Supreme Court itself, which had rendered the decision. Thus 
Lincoln said: "We do not propose that when Dred Scott has 
been decided to be a slave by the court, we, as a mob, will 
decide him to be free. * * * we propose so resisting it [the 
Dred Scott decision] as to have it reversed if we can and a 
new judicial rule established upon this subject. * * * I 
believe the decision was improperly made, and I go for revers- 
ing it." And again Lincoln said: "We * * * abide by 
the [Dred Scott] decision but we will try to reverse that 
decision." 

Lincoln sought a judicial reversal, not a popular ^'recall," 
of that decision ; the establishment of a new judicial rule, not a 
plebiscite, in lieu of the rule declared in the Dred Scott case. 

Elsewhere in his text-book Mr. Roosevelt says: "The 
betterment which we seek must be accomplished, I believe, 
mainly through the nationcU government." "The New Nation- 
alism," he says, "puts the national needs before sectional or 
personal advantage. It is impatient of the utter confusion that 
results from local legislatures attempting to treat national issues 
as local issues. It is still more impatient of the impotence which 
springs from overdivision of governmental powers — ^the impo- 
tence which makes it possible for local selfishness or for legal 
cunning, hired by wealthy special interests, to bring national 
actitnties to a deadlock. This New Nationalism regards the 
executive power as the steward of the public welfare/' 

In brief. New Nationalism is impatient of balanced govern- 
ment and of constitutional limitations precisely as was Mr. 
Roosevelt when, as President in 1906, he said, in a speech at 
Harrisburg, that ''We need through executive action, through 
legislation and through judicial interpretation and construction 
of law, to increase the power of the Federal Government/* and 
added that "If we fail thus to increase it we show our im- 
potence." 

According to the New Nationalism the excuse for its ex- 
istence is that, owing to the fault of the Courts, all government 
has been ousted from a portion of the domain of sovereignty, 
and a refuge created for the lawless, beyond the reach of the 
law. "Unfortunately," says Mr. Roosevelt, "the courts 
♦ ♦ ♦ have lagged behind and as each case has presented 
itself, have tended by a series of negative decisions to create a 
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sphere in which neither Nation nor State has effective control; 
and where the great business interests that can call to their aid 
the ability of the greatest corporation lawyers escape all control 
whatsoever." Again Mr. Roosevelt says: "The legislative and 
executive officers of our country, National and State, but, above 
all, the judicial officers, are to blame for the fact that there has 
grown, up a neutral land — a borderland — in the spheres of action 
of the National and State governments — a borderland over 
which each government tends to claim that it has the power, 
and as to which the action of the courts unfortunately has usu- 
ally been such as to deny to both the power/' 

Analysis shows that the actual cases cited by Mr. Roosevelt 
do not mark out any portion of the domain of sovereignty from 
which government, both State and National, has been pushed 
back by the Courts. And so far as can be discovered from 
anything which Mr. Roosevelt says in his text-book, no such 
neutral region existed. Summarized, the Government measures 
proposed in the text-book of the New Nationalism appear to 
embrace about everjrthing Mr. Roosevelt is known to have advo- 
cated in the way of governmental, political, financial, economical, 
industrial, educational and sociological measures, with the 
exception of legislation against race suicide, legislation requir- 
ing "fonetic" spelling, legislation to authorize the Federal in- 
corporation of an Ananias Club and legislation ratifying his 
order, when President, that the words "In God We Trust" be 
left off our coins. But in the entire list there is nothing which 
suggests the remotest necessity for the extension of national 
powers to reduce to the law's control a region taken out of the 
domain of sovereignty and made a haven for malefactors of 
great wealth by the alleged wrong-headedness of the courts. 

On the contrary the courts repeatedly have shown decidedly 
progressive tendencies. For example compare the broad and 
liberal view which the courts have taken of the scope and mean- 
ing of the "commerce clause" of the Constitution, with the nar- 
row view entertained by some of the great men who helped 
frame and first apply it. 

May 4, 1822, President Monroe in a veto message said : "The 
sense in which the power [to regulate commerce] was under- 
stood and exercised by the States was doubtless that in which 
it was transferred to the United States. * * * Commerce 
between independent powers or communities is universally regu- 
lated by duties and imposts. It was so regulated by the States 
before the adoption of the Constitution equally in respect to 
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each other and to foreign powers. The goods and vessels em- 
ployed in the trade are the only subjects of regulation. It can 
act on none other. A power, then, to impose such duties and 
imposts in regard to foreign nations, and to prevent any on the 
trade between the States, was the only power granted." 

February 13, 1829, James Madison wrote to J. C. Cabell: 
"Yet it is very certain that it [the grant of power to Congress 
to regulate commerce] grew out of the abuse of the power by the 
importing States in taxing the non-importing, and was intended 
as a negative and preventive provision against injustice among 
the States themselves, rather than as a power to be used for the 
positive purposes of the General Government, in which alone, 
however, the remedial power could be lodged." 

Yet a Federal court has upheld the Federal pure food law as 
a valid "regulation of commerce," notwithstanding that the 
Supreme Court of the United States long ago said: "If there 
be any subject over which it would seem the States ought to 
have plenary control, and the power to legislate in respect to 
which it ought not to be supposed was intended to be surrendered 
to the general government, it is the protection of the people 
against fraud and deception in the sale of food products. Such 
legislation may, indeed, indirectly or incidentally affect trade in 
such products transported from one State to another State. 
But that circumstance does not show that laws of the character 
alluded to are inconsistent with the power of Congress to regu- 
late commerce among the States." Here, certainly, there has 
been no reactionary lagging behind of the courts, no creation by 
court decisions of a "No Man's Land" outside of the control of 
Government. On the contrary the courts have declared that 
both the National and the State Governments have power in the 
field of protecting the health of the people. 

If space permitted, many laws of Congress passed as "regu- 
lations of commerce" might be cited which, in essence, are obvi- 
ously police regulations designed solely to protect the health of 
the people. Had the courts been reactionary many, possibly 
all, of such "regulations of commerce" would have been suc- 
cessfully challenged as unconstitutional. Only one measure 
adopted by Congress as a regulation of interstate commerce, 
has been declared unconstitutional. 

If government is not what it should be, the fault lies not in a 
defect of power in either Nation or State, but in a failure on the 
. part of the people, through their representatives, intelligently to 
exercise the powers now completely vested in the States. ^Ve 
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do not need a New Nationalism. We need rather a New State- 
hood. We need no crusade for enlargement of the powers of 
the Nation. All the industrial, commercial and social forces 
nowadays are centripetal and are operating irresistibly to in- 
crease National prestige and National power. 

The great need of today is that the States awaken to their 
duty to exercise all their rightful powers and functions under 
the Constitution, and that they do for themselves everything to 
the doing of which those powers, when intelligently exercised, 
are adequate. We must magnify the importance of the State 
legislatures, and the value of the State courts. We must ele- 
vate the standards and improve the personnel of those legisla- 
tures and courts. What is needed is not doctrinaire theoriz- 
ing about the rights of the States, but the prompt performance 
by the States of their duties, the active and full use of the powers 
and functions of the States toward solving the questions that 
now crowd upon the American people for solution. 

Great Britain is giving Ireland a local parliament. Soon 
Scotland, Wales and England will have their local parliaments. 
Careful British thinkers, differing as to details, agree that a 
separate parliament for each of the four constituent parts of the 
United Kingdom will mean the liberation of the Parliament at 
Westminster for the larger questions affecting the Empire as a 
Vrhole and will solidify and strengthen the British Empire. 

With that example across the water, what is to be said of 
the opposite tendency which has been permitted to go unchecked 
in our continental republic? Fortunate from the very begin- 
ning in having separate State governments with clearly defined 
areas of activity, we have since the Civil War permitted the 
State governments to become weaker and weaker, and our re- 
gard for their functions to become less and less. The time has 
come to reverse that process if, along with a national authority 
strong enough to preserve, promote and protect us in all our 
common interests, we are to continue to enjoy local self-govern- 
ment. 
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THE NEW NATIONALISM. 

(Chattanooga Times,) 




It is coming — ^gradually and perhaps a bit timidly as yet, but 
coming surely nevertheless — ^the attempt to substitute numerical 
popular representation for State representation. We have 
warned the readers of The Times of the danger and menace of 
popular elections of United States Senators and of direct 
preferential Presidential primaries. Both of these indicia of 
the "new nationalism" — ^more latterly euphemistically called 
progressiveness — are going to lead us directly to nationalism in- 
stead of federalism — in other words, wipe out State lines if 
the people themselves do not promptly and effectually put a 
stop to it. 

The Boston Globe gives a clue to the sure development of this 
new nationalism. In an editorial significant in its bearing upon 
the subject, which calls for "cutting down the Southern votes," 
it distinctly demands that representatives in the National Re- 
publican Convention shall hereafter be based upon voting popu- 
lation, so as to reduce the Southern delegated strength to a 
mere negligible quantity. "The situation this year calls atten- 
tion to the need of reform, because at this very moment there 
is a strong possibility that these Southern delegates will vote 
for Taft and thus overturn the verdicts of Northern Republican 
strongholds." 

Then the Globe suggests that the representation be changed 
to allow one delegate-at-large and in addition one delegate for 
every 7,500 votes cast for President at the preceding election. 
A convention of about 1,075 would be assured on the basis of the 
1908 vote. This rule would, of course, assure each State at 
least two delegates, and under it Mississippi, which gave Taft 
less than 4,000 votes four years ago, would drop from twenty 
delegates to two; South Carolina, which gave him only about 
4,300, would drop from eighteen to two; Florida would have 
two votes in place of twelve, and in the rest of the Southern 
field the reduction would be marked." 

There we have it. How easy it will be to change the repre- 
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sentation in Congress so that one Congressman be allowed for 
every 100,000 of population and one Senator for every inillion 
From that the step would be easy for destroying the electoral 
college and basing the election of President upon the popular 
vote, and not upon the representative vote of States. 

After that, what is left of State rights will be promptly and 
effectually disposed of by the richer and more populous sections 
of the North and East. This new nationalism bodes ill to a 
representative republic composed of sovereign States with the 
reserved right each to manage and control its own internal 
affairs and to participate as such individual sovereign equally 
in the government. 
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SHALL AMERICAN VESSELS BE EXEMPT FROM 

PANAMA CANAL TOLLS? 

By Theodore E. Burton. 



The Panama Canal will be completed and ready for use 
in less than a year and a half. A bill providing for the open- 
ing, maintenance, protection and operation of the canal is now 
pending in the Senate. Lines 13 and 14 of section 5 of the 
bill read: 

No tolls shall be levied upon vessels engaged in the coastwise trade of 
the United States. 

Beginning with line 25 of section 5, the bill reads : 
No tolls shall be levied upon vessels of American registry engaged in 
the foreign trade if the owners agree that such vessels may be taken and 
used by the United States in time of war or other public emergency, in 
the discretion of the President, upon payment to the owners of the fair 
actual value at the time of the taking; and if there shall be a disagreement 
as to the fair actual value of the same at the time of the taking between 
the United States and the owners then the same shall be determined by 
two disinterested appraisers, one to be appointed by each of the said 
parties, they at the same time selecting a third, who shall act in said ap- 
praisement in case the two fail to agree; and the decision of any two of 
the appraisers shall be'-'ftial and conclusive. 

The first of these provisions, providing that American vessels 
engaged in the coastwise commerce of the United States shall 
be exempt from tolls when using the canal, was contained in 
the original House bill. The second provision, exempting 
from tolls, under certain conditions, vessels of American register 
when engaged in foreign commerce, is an amendment proposed 
by the Senate Committee to which the bill was referred. There 
are several reasons why these provisions should not be adopted. 

In the first place, they are against the settled policy of the 

Government. As early as 1826, Henry Clay, then Secretary of 

State, wrote to Messrs. Anderson and Sergeant, United States 

representatives to the Panama Congress: 

If a canal across the Isthmus be opened so as to admit of the passage 
of sea vessels from ocean to ocean, the benefits of it ought not to be ex- 
clusively appropriated to any one nation, but should be extended to all 
parts of the globe, upon the payment of a just compensation or reason- 
able tolls. 

This was the first declaration of the policy of the Government 
with respect to the proposed canal, but since that time this 
policy has been advocated by American statesmen of all politi- 
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cal parties. It has been maintained by resolutions of both 
Houses of Congress and in numerous Presidential messages. 

Quite beyond the sphere of the canal itself, but still illus- 
trating the policy of the Government with respect to it, is 
Secretary Hay's negotiation in 1899 in regard to the Open Door 
in China. Three nations — the French, the English, the Ger- 
man — ^had territorial concessions in the Chinese Empire, and 
Russia and Japan also, by their propinquity, had great influ- 
ence there. In a note sent by Secretary Hay, on September 6, 
1899, to the Governments of Great Britain, Germany and 
Russia; on November 17, 1899, to the Government of Italy; 
and on December 26, 1899, to the Government of China, he 
referred to the activities of those powers in obtaining "spheres 
of influence" in China by leases and agreements among them- 
selves and with China. He requested a formal assurance from 
each power that within its "sphere of influence" — 
"it will levy no higher harbor dues on vessels of another nationality, and 
no higher railroad charges over lines built, controlled, or operated within 
its "sphere" on merchandise belonging to citizens or subjects of other 
nationalities transported through such "sphere" than shall be levied on 
similar merchandise belonging to its own nationals transported over equal 
distances. 

This request was granted by the powers addressed. In the light 
of such a demand and of such a settled policy, it is clearly in- 
consistent for us to exempt our coastwise'commerce or, under 
certain conditions, our foreign commerce when carried in Ameri- 
can vessels, from the payment of tolls. 

Again, exempting American vessels from tolls is a clear vio- 
lation of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty which was concluded in 
1901 between the United States and Great Britain to facilitate 
the construction of the canal. Section i of Article III of the 
treaty reads: 

The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and war 
of all nations, observing these rules, on terms of entire equality, so that 
there shall be no discrimination against any such nation, or its citizens 
or subjects, in respect of the conditions or charges of traffic, or otherwise. 
Such conditions and charges of traffic shall be just and equitable. 

The language of this section is clear and explicit and yet 
the words "on terms of entire equality" have been variously 
interpreted. It is maintained on the one hand that inasmuch 
as vessels constructed, owned and operated by American citizens 
are given a monopoly in the coastwise commerce of the United 
States, and vessels of foreign construction, ownership and 
operation are excluded by the laws of the United States from 
such commerce, the former vessels constitute a class by them- 
selves so that the words "on terms of entire equality" do not 
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apply to them and that no foreigner has the right to complain 

of discrimination in favor of vessels with which he cannot 

compete. On the other hand, it is maintained that the words 

"on terms of entire equality" apply equally to all vessels and to 

the citizens of all nations. Undoubtedly both sides are sincere 

and both are equally in earnest. 

In this connection, it is essential to know how the United 

States Government has construed similar language appearing 

in earlier treaties. In a treaty concluded in 1871 between the 

United States and Great Britain, it was agreed that the canals 

and channels of the Great Lakes and connecting waters were to 

be used by both the United States and Canada "on terms of 

equality." Article XXVI of this treaty reads in part: 

The Government of Her Britannic Majesty engages to urge upon the 
Government of the Dominion of Canada to secure to the citizens of the 
United States the use of the Welland, St. Lawrence and other canals in 
the Dominion on terms of equality with the inhabitants of the Dominion; 
and the Government of the United States engages that the subjects of 
Her Britannic Majesty shall enjoy the use of the St. Qair Flats Canal 
on terms of equality with the inhabitants of the United States. 

The Canadian Government held that the words "on terms of 
equality" did not apply to vessels engaged in coastwise com- 
merce and allowed substantial rebates to her vessels. To this 
interpretation the United States Government strenuously object- 
ed, insisting that the treaty included vessels engaged in both 
foreign and domestic commerce. The controversy continued 
for several years when it was finally agreed that the contention 
of the United States was correct. Words made even stronger 
by the insertion of "entire" before the word "equality" are 
used in the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, yet there are many who 
maintain that, under them, American vessels may be allowed 
free tolls. Surely we cannot afford to make our policy as 
changeable as the figures of a kaleidoscope whenever it happens 
to suit our own interests. 

When the Hay-Pauncefote treaty was before the Senate for 
ratification, it was proposed that Article III be stricken out 
and the following substituted: 

The United States reserves the right in the regulation and management 
of the canal to discriminate in respect of charges for traffic in favor of 
vessels of its own citizens in the coastwise trade. 

This substitution was defeated by a vote of 43 to 27, showing 
clearly that there was no intention on the part of the Senate 
at that time to allow any discrimination in favor of American 
vessels engaged in coastwise commerce. When we have 
throughout our entire history proclaimed to the world a policy 
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of neutrality and equality with respect to the canal, we cer- 
tainly can not now afford to change our attitude and violate our 
international obligations simply because it may be to our tem- 
porary advantage. This is a time when we should show a 
scrupulous regard for the observance of treaty relations. The 
commercial and industrial growth of our country within recent 
years has been marvelous, but such growth will continue only 
as our international relations are friendly and amicable. 

An argument of those who favor the free use of the canal 
by American vessels is that it will build up our merchant marine. 
While the Panama Canal Bill was pending before the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, extensive 
hearings were held and this subject was considered by promi- 
nent ship owners and builders. They agreed with practical 
unanimity that the remission of the proposed tolls, amounting to 
about 2 or 3 cents per one hundred pounds of freight, would 
be insufficient to encourage the construction of additional ships. 

Apparently not satisfied with this argument, which by ex- 
perts is admitted to be unsound, the advocates of free tolls go 
still further and maintain that free tolls will lessen the cost 
to the consumer. But here again, this contention is not sub- 
stantiated by the testimony of experts. The small rate 
of 2 or 3 cents per one hundred pounds would amount to about 
I to 3% of the cost of the freight and this would be so low 
as not appreciably to affect the constuner. This bonus would 
largely, if not completely, be absorbed by the transportation and 
distributing agencies. Of course the consumer will be bene- 
fited by the general reduction of rates on transportation which 
will follow the opening of the canal, but not by free tolls. 

Another point should be considered in this connection. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission estimated, in the intermoun- 
tain rate cases, that at least 93% of the coast-to-coast traffic 
could be carried by water. If this estimate is accurate, this 
vast amount of freight will pass through the canal when it is 
completed, at considerably lower rates than are now charged 
by rail. All the freight of the great central part of the coun- 
try will still be carried by rail, however, and the rates charged 
must be substantially the same, for the expense of maintaining 
and operating the railroads is very great and, in addition to this, 
the demand of the public for safe transportation requires the 
expenditure of vast sums for competent labor, equipment and 
facilities. It is manifestly unfair to discriminate in favor of the 
people of the country bordering on the coast by relieving them of 
their share of the expense of the construction, maintenance and 
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Operation of the canal by allowing them its free use. Indeed, 
as a fundamental proposition, it must be conceded that it is not 
the function of the Government to discriminate in favor of 
one section of he country and against others (to confer directly 
an advantage upon the citizens of one locality to the exclusion 
of citizens of other localities). And yet that is precisely what 
certain sections of the pending bill contemplate. The canal 
has been built by the whole country and every section of the 
country should contribute its share of the expense. 

Quite apart from the question of discrimination, is the 
enormous expense incurred in the construction of the canal. It 
is estimated that this expense will amount to $400,000,000 when 
the canal is completed and that the annual expense of operation 
and maintenance will be $4,000,000, of interest $11,250,000 
more and of fortification $14,000,000, making a total of $29,- 
250,000 on the investment. This annual expenditure can never 
be reduced but may be materially increased. It will be an 
enormous burden on the American people for all future time. 
It would be a poor business policy on the part of the Govern- 
ment not to require American commerce to meet its share of this 
burden. Dr. Emory Johnson, special commissioner on Panama 
Canal traffic and tolls, estimates that coastwise commerce to the 
extent of about 1,150,000 tons will pass through the canal an- 
nually and this tonnage will naturally increase as time passes. 
To this, of course, must be added the foreign freight carried in 
American vessels. The tolls on this total tonnage would not 
aggregate a large amount, but would aid materially in defray- 
ing the expenses connected with the canal. 

We should adhere strictly to the past policy of our Govern- 
ment with respect to the canal. We should treat all nations, 
vessels and citizens with equality and fairness. Selfishness, in- 
equality and discrimination, when it happens to be to our ad- 
vantage, will never secure or maintain the good will of foreign 
nations. We point with g^eat pride to the achievement of our 
nation in the construction of the canal, an achievement more 
stupendous than any before attempted by man. But this pride 
will vanish, this achievement will fail of its fullest possibilities, 
unless we exercise a scrupulous regard for the observance of our 
treaty relations and unless we operate the canal on a business 
basis. This must be the true policy of the Government, for this 
alone will insure the largest use of the canal, the fullest benefit 
to our own citizens, and the broadest conmiercial and amicable 
relations with the nations of the world. 
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THE PANAMA PROBLEM. 

{New York Times.) 



Senator Root and Senator Burton emphasize the embarrass- 
ment which their colleagues are preparing for the United States 
by violating the National engagement that the conditions of 
traffic at Panama shall be equal for all. If we make them un- 
equal in our own favor we shall certainly be summoned before 
the court of international justice at The Hague, and we have 
pledged ourselves to answer the summons. The judgment can 
only be that we shall cancel our action, which means more than 
it seems. It does not mean that we shall compel our ships to 
pay the tolls from which they have been exempted, but that we 
shall repay to foreign ships the accumulations of collections from 
them. Possibly even there will be a demand that the tolls be 
leveled downward to the level fixed for ourselves, not upward 
to the level fixed for our competitors. If this should go against 
us, we shall have made the canal free for the world while in- 
tending only to make it free for ourselves. The canal will 
therefore be a National burden for its upkeep, besides having 
swallowed a half billion of capital. Even the United States 
can not throw money away like that. On the other hand, if 
our ships were made to contribute toward the cost of the canal 
on the same basis as other ships, the result would be that the 
Nation, in part at least, would be recouped for its expenditures. 

Senator Root made it clear why we cannot rid ourselves of 
the obstacle to enlarging the privilege of monopoly enjoyed by 
the coastwise marine, which now asks a cash contribution to its 
profits. We cannot abrogate the treaty because it is "executed," 
as lawyers say. That is, we have received the consideration 
and can not repay it, or otherwise place the other party to the 
contract in the position it occupied before the bargain was 
made. In order to undo what was done under the obligation of 
the treaty, it would be necessary to restore to Panama the 
route which we "took," and to restore Panama to Colombia, 
and to tear down the works which have been a cause of justifiable 
pride to the Nation. And after this was done, if it is possible 
to conceive it, if we ever rebuilt the canal we should have to hold 
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it by the power of the sword. It is the treaty which makes the 
canal neutral, that is, exempts it from hostile attack, and thereby 
exempts us from military expenses far exceeding the stmi we 
shall waste if we give its use to our shipowners for nothings 
allowing them to increase their profits without any engage- 
ment for their reducing the cost of doing business by lowering 
their rates. 

The proposal to collect tolls from our coastwise trade, but to 
repay it in the form of a subsidy, is a mere evasion. It is not 
dangerous, because it reveals its nature on its face, and this is 
not a subsidy year. The special objection to this particular 
subsidy is that it invites retaliation. Other nations could do 
the same thing, and Spain, it is said, has already arranged to 
do so. The result of subsidies all around would be merely do- 
ing business at an added cost at a time when the demand is for 
the reduction of costs. This administration does not need to 
be told that trade cannot be promoted with a club. We enacted 
as part of the best and bravest tariff a provision, that if any 
nation resented its outrageous proposals they should be made 
still more burdensome. We tried this plan, and found that 
Canada, France and Germany could play it as well as ourselves. 
We perhaps saved our face in the negotiations with France and 
Germany, but were glad to substitute reciprocity for retaliation 
in the case of Canada. 

Reciprocity is the policy of our obligations under the canal 
treaty. We afe receiving value for the disabilities under which 
we placed ourselves, and yet there are those who would have 
us expose ourselves to humiliation and certain defeat by proceed- 
ing in a manner contrary to national interests, even if our 
faith were not pledged against it. We doubt not that the 
British protest is courteous in tone, but it is a reproach to have 
caused it to be sent. To reject it would be to make the stain 
on our honor ineffaceable. Senator Root has placed the whole 
matter in a clear light, and his advice should be heeded. 



PRESENT-DAY BRITISH SOCIETY. 

By Madeleine Black. 



The social system of Britain is more potent in its relation to 
the other departments of public life than in any other nation. 
Perhaps a happy explanation of this may be found in that trite 
remark "An Englishman takes his pleasure sadly." The actual 
fashionable entertainments of London are placed almost on a 
scientific basis and one finds in the drawing and dining-rooms 
of London's West End a sort of Political and Artistic Exchange. 
Even loyal Americans must concede that the Britons have up- 
lifted their social relations to a more dignified and significant 
position than have any of the other modem people. While the 
French were decapitating their nobility and the Americans were 
battling with the Indians on the frontier and the Germans were 
in national chaos and the Russians were emerging slowly from 
their picturesque savagery, England was the social center of the 
civilized world. It is little wonder that this highly developed 
system is recognized and appreciated by the English themselves, 
and that the influence of the socially elect penetrates every phase 
of public activity. 

For generations the women, particularly of the aristocratic 
and leisured classes, have been active in politics, literature, art 
and other fields. They have, by their receptions, reunions and 
entertainments brought together the most distinguished repre- 
sentatives in arts, letters, science and politics. Keeping in the 
background, so to speak, they have furthered the ambitions and 
promoted the cause in which husband or relative may be 
interested. 

In England — and particularly in London — ^there is a greater 
separation of business and pleasure than is the case here. 
''Shop talk," as it is called, i. e., business conversation is on 
most occasions taboo and the dinner hour and the subsequent 
social affairs belong to "the ladies." The Englishman, away 
from his business, relaxes more than an American, and con- 
versation is allowed to run on in an unrestrained and unre- 
stricted manner that has a special charm of its own. 

We Americans are prone to r^;ard society as a playground. 
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a festival, an orgy of recreation. We regard it as incidental to 
our lives — a rare privilege for the fortunate few. Perhaps as 
a nation, we are too young to appraise the social relations of 
the human race with due accuracy. We are inclined to 
either execrate society as a useless thing or else surround it 
with a fanatic worship. Both tendencies are wrong, as the 
superior British idea must convince us. Society serves the 
Briton. The Briton does not serve society. He employs 
his luncheons and his dinners and his balls as a sane and agree- 
able way of educating himself and his children. Society be- 
comes a battleground for the politically and artistically ambi- 
tious — never for the selfishly vain or sensationally dull. 

Brains are the chief asset recognized in London today and 
although money may carry one within the outskirts of good 
society, renown for achievement is irresistible. The great 
painters and authors and statesmen are welcomed rapturously 
by even the most frigidly conservative sets. In comparing the 
social structures of the United States and England, it must be 
remembered always, that, whereas all the large American cities 
have their independent groups of fashionable folk, the entire 
British Empire acclaims London as the supreme center. On 
the other hand, society in Great Britain is unlimited in its scope 
and numbers (since all ladies and gentlemen are eligible), while 
society in the United States is distinctly and unfortunately cir- 
cumscribed. The very vastness of numbers of Britain's insti- 
tution helps to make it the great influence it is. 

The King and the Queen of England are the social leaders, 
most naturally, and the enormous peerage contributes to the 
entire system according to the likes or dislikes of the indivdual. 
The drawing-rooms and the state balls are conceived so drasti- 
cally that every British unit is relegated to his proper place. 
There is little chance for manoeuvring and conniving. Birth 
and personality alone avail in the great world of London. Oc- 
casionally one hears of some particular set in London which 
has become illustrious by its frivolity, or of a scandalous group 
notorious for its indulgences ; but these cases in no way suggest 
the true British society. Legitimately, there are the hunting sets, 
the yachting sets, the racing sets, the political sets, and so on 
ad infinitum, but their members all meet on common ground and 
consent to the subdivision simply owing to their personal tastes 
in diversion. Moreover this variety of tastes only adds to the 
interest and enjoyment of the conversations heard in London 
dining-rooms. 
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It would seem that almost the last impulse f dt by the fash- 
ionable folk of London was to amuse themselves. Even the 
great balls are dignified events and although the young people 
have the same zest for pleasure that one finds in other countries, 
there is an undercurrent of seriousness which strikes the 
stranger. The young men quickly realize the responsibilities at- 
tached to their position and in their quiet, unprotesting way, 
they rise splendidly to the demands of their duties. They are 
trained from boyhood to know what to expect of life and they 
are unaffected by the vicissitudes and upheavals which unsettle 
the point of view of the young republicans. The young Eng- 
lishman goes into society either to find a wife or to gain friends 
for the sake of his career. 

If the boy is brought up along sensible and careful lines, 
what of the girls — ^those countless young women who never 
leave the sides of their mothers? The average English mother 
is a most temperate creature who never fails to impress on her 
daughter the loftiness and desirability of a good marriage. ^'A 
great match" is a great match, the world over, and on the 
material points of wealth and position, the English mother gives 
herself no heroic airs. And she never loses an opportunity to 
prepare her daughter for the fortune which awaits her. Usually 
she and her daughter are most intimate and confidential. One 
finds between them a delicious frankness and fondness, and a 
blessed absence of nonsense. Nor is there intensity in the con- 
jugal relations, and to neither hubsand nor wife in London is 
matrimony the sole and paramount issue. Both usually have 
many interests and one finds more often the relations of com- 
panionship than the feverish, lover-like attitude. Careers seem 
to be the fashion of the day. Innumerable wives of England 
suggest that powerful Roman matron type, dictating great poli- 
cies and remaining in the background. The complete welding 
of politics and society in England prevents the purely personal 
point of view in marriage as in other details. 

From the ponderous days of the Nineteenth Century when 
Queen Victoria ruled, there have been great changes, and it is 
doubtful whether the old order will ever return. The Conserva- 
tive Court may be recalled but the influence of the present 
Liberalism is deathless. The enormous invasion by Americans 
and South Africans into London society has left its mark. What 
society has lost in its purely British tone, it has gained in cosmo- 
politanism. Some may deplore this, but why? London is large 
enough to make room for strangers, and strangers are welcomed 
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SO long as they contribute to the ultimate good of the adopted 
country. The old grudging resentment against the intruders 
has in great measure disappeared now that the Britons see how 
willing the aliens are to adapt themselves to British conditions. 
Certainly the cordiality expressed by the late King silenced the 
bigots, and this beloved monarch knew well how to act as a 
leader of men. Anticipating his age, he foresaw that London 
had virtually overflowed the requirements of the British Isles. 
Graciously and tactfully he beckoned to the great millionaires 
from over the seas, so that his subjects might profit from their 
expenditures. This King put his monarchy on a practical basis 
since he knew what his people offered in the way of culture and 
charm, as well as he knew how many millions are offered in 
exchange. His decrees, as Prince of Wales and King of Eng- 
land, did more to re-arrange the British social system than even 
the heart-rending South African war or the avalanche of in- 
ventions. And in spite of statements to the contrary one finds 
his policies upheld by his successor, and the same toleration and 
kindly feeling emanate from Buckingham Palace as in the 
Edwardian days. One may discern less of the personal note 
because the present King and Queen care so little for the ex- 
trinsic society. In these "international" times, British society 
continues in its swift process of evolution and keeps abreast of 
the world's thought. Its very character is utterly modem, for 
its members are thoughtful, tolerant and fully in touch with the 
feeling of the present day. 
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HOW SHOULD OUR JUDGES BE SELECTED? 

By George Gordon Battle. 



Under the common law of England its judges were the most 
intimate and direct representatives of the Crown. Indeed the 
judge under that dispensation was the substitute and the alter 
ego of the King. Blackstone says: 

"The original power of judicature, by the fundamental principles of 
society, is lodged in society at large; but, as it would be impracticable 
to render complete justice to every individual, by the people in their col- 
lective capacity, therefore every nation has committed that power to cer- 
tain select magistrates, who with more ease and expedition can hear and 
determine complaints; and in England this authority has immemorially 
been exercised by the king or his substitutes. He, therefore, has alone 
the right of erecting courts of judicature; for though the constitution of 
the kingdom hath intrusted him with the whole executive power of the 
laws, it is impossible, as well as improper, that he should personally carry 
into execution this great and extensive trust; it is consequently necessary 
that courts should be erected to assist him in executing this power; and 
equally necessary that, if erected, they should be erected by his authority. 
\nd hence it is that all jurisdictions of courts are either mediately or 
immediately derived from the crown, their proceedings run generally in 
the king's name, they pass under his seal, and are executed by his officers. 

"It is probable and almost certain, that in very early times, before our 
Constitution arrived at its full perfection, our kings in person often heard 
and determined causes between party and party. But at present, by the 
long and uniform usage of many ages, our kings have delegated their 
whole judicial power to the judges of their several courts, which are 
the grand depositories of the fundamental laws of the kingdom, and have 
gained a known and stated jurisdiction, regulated by certain established 
rules, which the crown itself can not now alter but by act of parliament." 

As might be expected from this view of the judicial office, the 
English judges have always been appointed by the Ct*own. Their 
commissions were formerly made to run at the pleasure of the 
King or, as the Latin phrase was, ''durante bene placito," After 
the revolution of 1689 it was provided by the statute 13 Wil- 
liam III, c. 2, that their commissions should continue during 
good behavior or "quamdiu bene se gesserint!' By the same 
statute, supplemented by subsequent legislation, it has been pro- 
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vided that their full salaries shall be secured to them during the 
continuance of their commissions, and that they may not be re- 
moved save on the address of both Houses of Parliament The 
English judges are still nominally appointed by the Crown, al- 
though the power of appointment is really lodged in the Premier, 
at whose direction, couched in the form of a suggestion, the 
Crown makes its appointments. 

Such were the traditions and laws of the mother country* 
But when independence was declared by the voice, and estab- 
lished by the arms, of the thirteen colonies the theory that the 
power of the State should be divided into three departments, 
the legislative, the executive, and the judicial, was in great favor, 
and became the controlling principle in the establishment of our 
National Constitution and the constitutions of our several States. 
Under this theory of three mutually independent departments of 
government, it was obviously illogical that the appointment of 
the officials of one department should be entrusted to the head 
of another. To do this would be to run the risk of subjecting 
one department to the control of the other. There was, there- 
fore, great objection, both in the National Constitutional Con- 
vention and in the State Conventions which framed the consti- 
tutions of the different States, to any suggestion that the judges 
should be appointed by the head of the executive department. In 
the case of the Federal judges it was urged that to permit their 
appointment by the President would be to subject the courts 
to the control of the executive. The same objection was raised 
to the appointment of State judges by the Governor of the State. 

When our National Constitution was in process of formation 
in the Convention of 1787 there was much variety of opinion 
as to how the Federal judges should be appointed. The draft 
of a constitution proposed by Charles Pinckney, of South Caro- 
lina, called for an executive with power to appoint all officers, 
except judges and foreign ministers, but there is nothing to show 
how he provided for the selection of these latter. The resolu- 
tions reported by William Paterson, of New Jersey, and known 
as the New Jersey resolutions, conferred power on the execu- 
tive to appoint the judges. The Virginia draft, prepared by 
John Randolph, gave to the Senate the right to appoint the 
judiciary. 

When the judicial department first came up for discussion 
in the convention, Nathaniel Gorham, of Massachusetts, moved 
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that the judges should be appointed by the Executive, with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, in the mode prescribed by 
the Constitution of Massachusetts. This motion was, however, 
defeated, and the convention, on July 21, 1787, first provided 
for the appointment of judges by the Senate. It was very near 
to the close of the convention, and on September 4, 1787, the 
present provision of the Constitution was adopted. It says : 

"He (the President) shall have power, by and with the Advice and 
Consent of the Senate, to make Treaties, provided two-thirds of the 
Senators present concur; and he shall nominate, and by and with the 
Advice and Consent of the Senate, shall appoint Ambassadors, other 
public Ministers and Consuls, Judges of the Supreme Court, and all 
other Officers of the United States, whose appointments are not herein 
otherwise provided for, and which shall be established by law; but the 
Congress may by Law vest the Appointment of such inferior Officers, as 
they think proper, in the President alone, in the Courts of Law, or in 
the Heads of Departments." 

It was also provided in Article III, Section i, that — 

"The judicial Power of the United States, shall be vested in one 
Supreme Court, and in such inferior Courts as the Congress may from 
time to time ordain and establish. The Judges, both of the Supreme and 
Inferior Courts, shall hold their Offices during good Behavior, and shall, 
at stated Times, receive for their Services, a Compensation which shall 
not be diminished during their continuance in Office.'* 

In the discussions in The Federalist, Alexander Hamilton does 
not appear to have considered the possibility of the election of 
the Federal judges by the people. He says (The Federalist, No. 
LXXVI, Edition of Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, p. 471) : 

"It will be agreed on all hands, that the power of appointment in ordi- 
nary cases, ought to be exercised in one of three ways. It ought either 
to be vested in a single man, or in a select assembly of a moderate num- 
ber; or in a single man, with the concurrence of such an assembly. 
The exercise of it by the people at large will be readily admitted to be 
impracticable; as waiving every other consideration, it would leave them 
little time to do anything else." 

He defends the requirement that the appointment should be 
made only with the advice and consent of the Senate, saying: 

"To what purpose then require the cooperation of the Senate? I an- 
swer, that the necessity of their concurrence would have a powerful, 
though, in general, a silent operation. It would be an excellent check 
upon a spirit of favoritism in the President and would tend greatly to 
prevent the appointment of unfit characters from State prejudice, from 
family connection, from personal attachment, or from a view to popu- 
larity. In addition to this, it would be an efficacious source of stability 
in the administration." 
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Hamilton, as might be expected, also enthusiastically supports 
the provision of the Constitution to the effect that the judges 
were to hold their offices during good behavior, which means 
for life or until impeachment. He says on this point : 

"According to the plan of the convention, all judges who may be 
appointed by the United States are to hold their office during good be- 
havior; which is conformable to the most approved of the State con- 
stitutions, and among the rest, to that of this State. Its propriety hav- 
ing been drawn into question by the adversaries of that plan, is no light 
symptom of the rage for objection, which disorders their imaginations 
and judgments. The standard of good behavior for the continuance in 
office of the judicial magistracy, is certainly one of the most valuable 
of the modem improvements in the practice of government. In a mon- 
archy it is an excellent barrier to the despotism of the prince; in a re- 
public it is a no less excellent barrier to the encroachments and oppres- 
sions of the representative body. And it is the best expedient which 
can be devised in any government, to secure a steady, upright, and im- 
partial administration of the laws." 

It is not strange that there appears to have been but little, if 
any, consideration of the possibility of electing our Federal 
judges by popular vote. It is quite obvious that the difficulties 
in the way of electing the Federal judges by popular vote are 
far greater than in the case of the state judiciary. It would be 
impracticable to elect the Federal judges by vote of all the people 
of the United States. There are too many judges to permit such 
a method of election. And these judges being largely local in 
their jurisdiction (save in the case of the judges of the Supreme 
Court), if they are to be elected by popular vote, should be 
elected by the vote of the people resident within their respective 
jurisdictions. A system might, it is true, be devised by which 
the judges of the Supreme Court should be elected by the gen- 
eral vote of the people, while the other judges should be elected 
by the vote of their respective circuits and districts upon the 
same principles which now regulate the election of members 
of Congress. At least there is nothing which would make impos- 
sible such a method of selection. 

The judges of the State courts are in a majority of the States 
elected by popular vote for a fixed term of years. There have 
been of late so many amendments of the constitutions of the sev- 
eral States that it is difficult to speak with absolute accuracy on 
this point, but we believe that an examination will show that 
in the following States the judges of the higher State courts are 
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elected by popular vote for the term of years appearing after the 
name of the State: 



Alabama, 6 
Arizona, 6 
Arkansas, 8 
California, I2 
Colorado, lo 
Florida, 6 
Georgia, 6 
Idaho, 6 
Illinois, 9 
Indiana, 6 
Iowa, 6 
Kansas, 6 



Kentucky, 8 
Maryland, 15 
Michigan, 8* 
Minnesota, 6 
Missouri, 10 
Montana, 8 
Nebraska, 6 
Nevada, 6 
New Mexico, 8 
New York, 14 
North Carolina, 8 



Ohio, 5 
Oklahoma, 6 
Oregon, 6 
Pennsylvania, 21 
South Dakota, 6 
Tennessee, 8 
Texas, 6 
Utah, 6 
Washington, 7 
West Virginia, 12 
Wisconsin, 5 
Wyoming, 8 



North Dakota, 6 

In Massachusetts and New Hampshire, such judges are nomi- 
nated by the Governor, with the advice and consent of his Coun- 
cil, to serve during good behavior. In Maine, they are similarly 
nominated, except that the term is for seven years. In Con- 
necticut, they are nominated by the Governor and approved by 
the General Assembly for a term of eight years. In Louisiana, 
New Jersey, Mississippi and Delaware, they are appointed by 
the Governor with the advice and consent of the Senate, the 
term of office being in Louisiana twelve years, in Mississippi 
nine years, in New Jersey six years, and in Delaware twelve 
years. In Rhode Island, the State Legislature selects the judges 
who hold office until a majority of the LeLgislature declares a 
vacancy. In South Carolina, Vermont and Virginia, the State 
Legislatures elect judges for the term of eight, two and twelve 
years respectively. 

Such are the facts in regard to the present method by which 
our State judges are selected. There has been a distinct trend 
toward popular election. In New York, for instance, the 
judges of the Court of Appeals were appointed prior to 1846, 
since which year they have been elected; and in many of the 
States there have been like changes. 

When we come to consider in the abstract the relative ad- 
vantages of the selection of judges on the one hand by popular 
election, and on the other hand by appointment, it would seem 
logically proper that our judges should be elected. 

We all concede, theoretically at least, that government rests 
upon the consent of the governed, and that our system consists 
of the three mutually independent departments — ^the legislative. 
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judicial and executive. It is the people who are governed, and 
they will most directly signify their consent by themselves elect- 
ing those who are to preside over each of these departments. No 
one who believes in a democratic system of government will 
deny that the l^slative and principal executive officers should 
be elected by the people. There would seem to be no logical 
reason why the people should not select those who are to in- 
terpret their laws, as well as those who are to make them, and 
to execute them. 

And by popular election the independence of these three gov- 
ernmental branches will be best maintained. If the appointment 
of the judiciary is confined to the executive or legislative branch, 
then the former is placed in a certain attitude of subjection to 
one of the latter two branches, and theoretically at any rate, 
there is a disturbance of the relations of perfect independence 
which in the ideal republic should exist between the three de- 
partments. These are, however, speculations rather too abstract 
to carry much weight in this practical age. Not even our most 
hardy philosophers regard our government as Locke regarded 
his Fundamental Constitutions. Rather, it is the aim of all in- 
telligent students of government to seek that form of govern- 
ment which will give the greatest happiness and the highest 
development to its people. So let us now consider this question 
of the selection of judges from the purely practical standpoint. 

As was said by David Dudley Field, "The problem is simply 
this — how to get the best judges and make them safe against 
temptation" (48 Alb. Law Journal, Sept. 2, 1893, page 205). 

We submit that there is another element in the problem and 
that is how to maintain the public confidence in our judges and 
in our courts. Without that confidence the best of judges can 
accomplish little good; but with that confidence the worst can 
accomplish little evil. We shall attempt to develop this idea 
more fully later on. For the present let us confine ourselves to 
the question presented by Mr. Field — ^how to get the best judges 
and make them safe against temptation. Here we come to the 
eternal question which has always separated the believers in the 
aristocratic theory of government from those who believe rather 
in the democratic. It has been the belief of many of the wisest 
men that the affairs of government are best administered by the 
skilled and intelligent few rather than by the unskilled and un- 
intelligent many. Those who hold the contrary view have always 
maintained that in the long run the judgment of all the people 
is to be preferred over the judgment of any part of the people 
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as to the matters which concern all the people. This difference 
of belief has been the real party line between these two factions, 
and is well expressed in a very recent and popular publication: 

"One of the earliest political acts by white men on New England soil 
consisted in limiting the franchise to members of the dominant church. 
In defense of this, Winthrop, first Governor of Massachusetts, wrote: 
'The best part is always the least — and of that best part the wiser is 
always the lesser/ To which Thomas Hooker — ^who later founded Con- 
necticut — replied: *ln matters which concern the common good, a gen- 
eral council, chosen by all to transact business which concerns all, I con- 
ceive the most suitable to rule and most safe for relief of the whole/ 
That was nearly three hundred years ago; but it describes the line that 
still actually divides political thinking. It gives in a nutshell the pro 
and con about our very latest issues of presidential primaries — ^initiatives 
referendum, recall of judges. Our debate is still — ^in fact if not in 
terms — whether, in matters concerning the common good, a wise little 
minority or the common-sense of all is more suitable to rule and more 
safe for the relief of all. 

"At the beginning of American History the real party line was quite 
clearly laid down. It emerged definitely a hundred and fifty years later 
in the struggle between Hamilton and Jefferson ; but of late this true line 
has run through the nominal parties, instead of between them.** 

It has always seemed to us a conclusive consideration in favor 
of the right of all the people to rule, that skill and wisdom come 
only from experience. Everyone will concede that it is desirable 
that all of the people should learn to rule themselves wisely. 
Everyone will concede that men learn to act with wisdom only 
by practice and by experience. No precept will ever make per- 
fect. And so if the people are to learn to rule themselves they 
must do so by the actual exercise of that power. It is also cer- 
tain that such power will not always be wisely exercised. It is 
certain that when it is placed in inexperienced hands it will be 
used foolishly and it may be for the time disastrously, but it is 
equally true (if we have faith in the ultimate capacity of men 
for self government) that, first, knowledge will come, then lin- 
gering wisdom; and that practice will eventually make perfect, 
or as near perfect as humanity can attain. This is the lesson of 
the past and the hope of the future. There are few now who 
will gainsay that through the ages an increasing purpose runs, 
and that the thoughts of men have broadened with the progress 
of suns. 

We see this controversy in the beginnings of history. It has 
lasted down to our time. There has been "great argument about 
it and about." Perhaps the determining factors which shape our 
belief on the one side or the other are temperamental rather than 
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intellectual. However that may be and without attempting to 
elaborate the argument on either side, there can be no doubt as 
to the victorious party. Human history is a record of progress 
toward government by the people. There have been many halts. 
Often there have been long periods of retrogression, but on the 
whole that has been the trend of our progress. 

And with the unexampled spread of popular education and 
consequent popular enlightenment there has been of late years a 
great impetus in this popular demand Jor the right to direct 
self-government. No intelligent student of our times, whatever 
may be his individual views, can deny that all things point to- 
ward a fierce and growing determination on the part of the 
people to govern themselves and to direct their economic affairs 
as they have already become able to direct their political govern- 
ment. And so we believe that any discussion as to the relative 
merits of popular education and appointment as a means of 
selecting our judges, is largely academic. The States have al- 
ready shown a strong disposition to give up the method of se- 
lecting by appointment and substitute popular election. This 
tendency is growing stronger and will in the end prevail in prac- 
tically all of the States. 

But if we continue our discussion as to the advantages of the 
respective methods we will find the balance of authority inclined 
in favor of the appointment of judges. It is to be expected that 
this would be the case. It was the purpose of our forefathers 
in the framing of our National and State Constitutions to make 
the judicial arm of the government a power to restrain and to 
check the advances of the' legislative and of the executive. As 
was said by Rufus Choate in an address to the Massachusetts 
Constitutional Convention in 1853: 

"Our political system aims to accomplish a twofold object; liberty 
and security. To accomplish this object we have established a twofold 
set of institutions and instrumentalities; some of them designed to bring 
out the popular will in its utmost intensity of utterance, some of them 
designed to secure life and liberty, character, happiness, property and 
equal and exact justice against all will and against all power. These in- 
stitutions in their immediate mechanism and workings are as distinct 
and diverse one from the other as they are in their offices and in their 
ends. But each is more perfect for the separation, and the aggregate 
result is our Massachusetts." 

And so it was and still is that the chief object of our courts 
is to accomplish security rather than to accomplish liberty; in 
other words, it has been believed and is still largely believed that 
the chief function of our courts is to restrain the people. "Shall 
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we therefore," say those who favor the appointment of judges, 
"place in the hands of the people the power to appoint judges 
whose main duty will be to restrain the power that appoints 
them? Should we not rather have judges who stand aloof and 
apart from the people, selected by the governing class and freed 
from any responsibility to the people by life tenure of office and 
by a prohibition against the power of the legislature or executive 
to diminish their compensation?" Such has been the accepted 
idea of the judge. And if we grant this theory there is little 
doubt that the arguments of those who favor appointment of 
judges are logically unanswerable. The acute mind of Mr. 
Field clearly discerned this principle and clearly expressed it 
when he said: 

"In framing the judicial department of some of our States and par- 
ticularly the new ones, we have forgotten the lessons and departed from 
the practices of the statesmen who contrived our system of Federal 
government This system was but the evolution of movements that had 
been struggling and swelling for ages in the mother country between 
the sovereign and the people. Our Fathers of the Revolutionary period 
considered profoundly the formation of a judiciary and the best means 
of securing fit occupants, and of placing them above the reach of 
temptation. They understood well that the functions of the judicial 
department were different from those of the legislative or the executive. 
These two represent the people and are chosen to execute their will; the 
judges are but interpreters of the law. They have nothing to do with 
the will of the people, except as that will is expressed in the laws of the 
land. 

"The problem is simply this, how to get the best judges and make 
them safe against temptation. We have but three means of selection — 
a convention of the people, the Legislature or the Chief Executive. 
A popular convention has rarely the knowledge and frequently not the 
disposition to choose the fittest lawyer for their judge. Generally the 
members of these conventions do not know and cannot know whom 
that fittest person is, or, if they knew, they are apt to be swayed by 
p<;rsonal or party motives. If an architect or astronomer were to be 
made a public officer, who but a lunatic would think of making him 
elective by party vote. We in New York have had some experience of a 
mistake in that respect. By the Consti^tution of 1846 the canals and 
prisons of the State were put into the charge of two sets of officers 
elected by the people. This was an object lesson easy to understand and 
the power of appointment was taken from the general body of the 
people and devolved upon the Governor. 

"A choice by the Legislature is subject to many of the objections which 
can be offered to a selection by popular convention, and it is subject to 
the further objection that it devolves upon the Legislature functions 
which do not properly belong to it. The closer a legislative body is 
confined to the making of laws and the less scope is allowed to other 
measures the better for the laws themselves. 
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"On the other hand a President or a Governor is usually a person of 
some distinction who has already shown ability and discernment. He 
may indeed abuse his trust and choose the unworthy or unqualified to 
office, but the chances are greater that he will make a wise choice than 
that such a choice will be made by a casual assembly of the wise and 
unwise, brought together for a day and animated more by the considera- 
tions of party than of country." 

On the other hand there are those who hold, that it is not 
well that the judges should be coldly aloof and apart from the 
people, breathing the cold and attenuated air of intellectual iso- 
lation. They da not believe that the judge should r^^ard the 
cases brought before him purely as intellectual problems; they 
believe rather that he should see the human element in each case ; 
that he should perceive the living breathing human beings who 
form the real texture of these legal proceedings; and that he 
should attempt to decide each case with such due regard to prece- 
dent as to make the law as nearly as may be certain, but at the 
same time with an intent and purpose to serve these human 
beings, and to work out the ends not only of justice but of 
humanity. 

And likewise, there are those who believe that in interpreting 
the limitations imposed by our written constitutions upon the 
power of the Legislature and Executive, our judges should 
recognize the changes in social and economic conditions since 
the framing of those constitutions, and that they should in- 
terpret the language of those limitations so as to give effect, as 
far as possible, to the humanitarian tendency of later times. 
And this brings us to an important point in this discussion — ^the 
twofold functions of our judges and our courts. 

Under our written constitutions and under our government 
of delegated powers, our courts and judges have, as is well 
known, the power of declaring a law, although duly enacted, to 
be void as being in contravention of some constitutional limita- 
tion. It was clearly intended by the framers of our constitutions 
that such powers should be conferred upon the courts. As was 
said by Hamilton in The Federalist : 

''There is no position which depends on clearer principles than that 
every act of a del^^ted authority, contrary to the tenor of the com- 
mission under which it is exercised, is void. No legislative act, there- 
fore, contrary to the Constitution, can be valid. To deny this would be 
to affirm that the deputy is greater than his principal ; that the servant is 
above his master; that the representatives of the people are superior to 
the people themselves; that men acting by virtue of powers may do not 
only what their powers do not authorize, but what they forbid. ♦ ♦ ♦ 
The interpretation of the laws is the proper and pectiliar province of the 
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courts. A constitution is, in fact, and must be regarded t^ the judges, 
as a fundamental law. It therefore belongs to them to ascertain its 
meaning, as well as the meaning of any particular act proceeding from 
the legislative body. If there should happen to be an irreconcilable 
variance between the two, that which has the superior obligation and 
validity ought, of course, to be preferred; or in other words, the G)n- 
stitution ought to be preferred to the statute; the intention of the people 
to the intention of their agents. Nor does this conclusion by any means 
suppose a superiority of the judicial to the legislative power. It only 
supposes that the power of the people is superior to both; and that 
where the will of the Legislature, declared in its statutes, stands in oppo- 
sition to that of the people, declared in the Constitution, the judges 
ought to be governed by the latter rather than the former. They ought 
to regulate their decisions by the fundamental laws, rather than by those 
which are not fundamental." 

Chief Justice Marshall, in the great case of Marbury v, Madi- 
son, said: 

"To what purpose are powers limited, and to what purpose is that 
limitation committed to writing, if these limitations may, at any time, 
be passed by those intended to be restrained? The distinction between 
a government with limited and unlimited powers is abolished, if those 
limited do not confine the persons on whom they are imposed, and if 
acts prohibited and acts allowed, are of equal obligation. It is a propo- 
sition too plain to be contested, that the Constitution controls any legis- 
lative act repugnant to it or, that the Legislature may alter the Constitu- 
tion by an ordinary act. Between these alternatives there is no middle 
ground. The Constitution is either a superior paramount law, unchange- 
able by ordinary means, or it is on a level with ordinary legislative acts, 
and like other acts, is alterable when the Legislature shall please to alter 
it. If the former part of the alternative be true, then a legislative act 
contrary to the Constitution is not law; if the latter part be true, then 
written constitutions are absurd attempts, on the part of the people, to 
limit a power in its own nature, illimitable." 

It is in the exercise of this power of annulling statutes as being 
contrary to the State and National Constitutions, that the sym- 
pathies and temperament of the judges are of the greatest import- 
ance. The most important cases involving the construction of 
these constitutional limitations, are those in which the police 
power of the National and State Governments is sought to be 
defined. This so-called police power (ill-named) is really the 
power of the government to promote the general welfare of its 
people. To this broad and undefined power are opposed those 
provisions of our constitutions which protect the rights which 
may be called the right of contract ; the right of personal liberty ; 
the right of property. It is the function of the judge and the 
court to determine how far the governmental power to promote 
the welfare of the public shall be allowed to impinge upon the 
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individual rights of the citizen to contract and to own property. 
In determining such questions it is obvious that it is impossible 
to rely merely upon the words of the Constitution. These words 
are general in their character. They were enacted under con- 
ditions totally different from those of today, and in construing 
them the individual opinions and feelings of the judge necessar- 
ily play a most important part. For instance, the G)urt of Ap- 
peals of the State of New York in the famous case of Jacobs, 
reported in 98 New York Reports, page 98, held the statute which 
forbade the manufacture of tobacco products in tenement houses 
in New York and Brooklyn, to be unconstitutional, because it 
deprived the owner or lessee of the tenement of his property, 
and deprived the tenant of his liberty to make cigars in his home. 
The court attempted to advance the contention that the making 
of cigars and other forms of tobacco products in tenement 
houses was not injurious to the health and welfare of the tenants. 
Such a contention, in the light of modern humanitarian ideas, 
is little else than absurd, and we believe if such a case were now 
brought into the Courts of this State, the decision would be en- 
tirely different. So in the baker's case, known as the Lochner 
case, the Supreme Court of the United States held that the statute 
of New York forbidding an employer engaged in the business 
of baking to require or permit his employee to work more than 
ten hours a day was unconstitutional, because it infringed upon 
the right of the employer to purchase and the employee to sell 
his labor. It seems very clear that public health requires that no 
baker should work more than ten hours per day, and that such 
legislation should be sustained both for the benefit of the bakers 
and of the public at large. It is obvious that the decision of 
such cases will depend rather upon the termperament and vision 
of the judge, than upon his purely intellectual ability to interpret 
the language of the National or State constitutions. It is evi- 
dent that the people will prefer judges who will take the popular 
rather than a strict view of these questions. To use a favorite 
term now much in vogue, the people demand in this class of 
cases a judge with progressive rather than reactionary ideas. 

It is no answer to say, that it is the duty of a judge to inter- 
pret all constitutions strictly according to their terms, and that 
there must be constitutional amendments if the situation is to be 
changed. It is the duty of a judge to interpret the terms of the 
constitutions intelligently and to give due weight to those con- 
siderations which call for the subordination of the rights of 
individuals to the welfare of the public. It has always been 
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recognized even by the strictest constructionists that the rights 
of contract and the rights of property are subject to the police 
power. There remains only the question as to how far the police 
power may infringe upon those individual rights, and as we have 
said, the determination of that question will depend largely upon 
the S3mipathies and the temperament of the judge. Sa that, if it 
is important that the judge should have a strong feeling of nat- 
ural justice and of humanity in determining the ordinary cases 
and controversies that come before him, it is far more important 
that he should have sympathy with the helpless many rather 
than with the powerful few when it comes to him to decide 
whether a consideration of public welfare or of private interest 
shall prevail. 

These questions involving the intei:pretation of constitutional 
limitations are usually taken to courts of last resort and there 
finally decided. It follows therefore that the ultimate decision 
of such questions rests almost always with the highest courts. 
It has been recognized even by those who favor the appointment 
of judges of inferior courts, that judges of the court of last 
resort passing on these quasi-political questions, should be chosen 
by the people. For example, Mr. Hewlett A. Nunall proposed in 
an address read before the Georgia Bar Association in 1909 that 
members of the courts of last resort should be elected by the 
people, while the circuit judges should be nominated by the high- 
est court, appointed by the Governor and confirmed by the 
Senate. 

It is further urged that inasmuch as judges are required to be 
skilled in the law, the executive or the legislative branch will be 
more apt to appoint learned lawyers than would be the people to 
elect them. It is also urged that other qualities than learning, 
such as political experience and popularity, appeal more strongly 
to the body of the electors. Although this argument has force, 
we do not believe that experience shows that judges elected by 
the people are of a lower order of learning than those who are 
appointed. The judges in Massachusetts have always been ap- 
pointed, and in New York they have been since 1846 elected. 
We think the judges of the Court of Appeals in the latter state 
would have little to fear in comparison with those of the Su- 
preme Court of the State of Massachusetts. We think more- 
over that Church, Allen, Grover, Peckham, Folger, Earle, Ruger, 
Andrews and Cullen will match even the great names of Spencer, 
Kent, Walworth, Bronson and Cowen, the latter being appointed 
prior to the year 1846, the former being elected after that year. 
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Even with the prostitution of the power of party nomination 
to judicial office which has resulted from political ring rule and 
boss rule in many of the States in this country, the judges 
elected under that system have frequently been of surprising 
merit. Of the New York judges whom we have mentioned, 
nearly all of those who were elected since 1846 were active 
partisan politicians frequently nominated at the dictation of 
their political friends. But upon ascending the bench they cast 
aside their former political ties and prejudices, rendering equal 
and exact justice. Under the better era of direct nominations 
which is now dawning in this country, we may confidently ex- 
pect a still higher standard in the nomination of judges to be 
elected by the people. 

As to the claim that judges may seek renomination by appeal- 
ing to the prejudices or passions of the people, it is true that 
such may be the case. It is also true that the people may some- 
times elect judges for popularity rather than for merit. But 
these arguments apply to every election of every officer by the 
people, and are objections to democracy in general rather than 
to the election of judges by the people. 

We believe, therefore, that judges should be elected by the 
people because it is important that they should be S3mipathetic 
with the people. We believe further that popular election will 
place upon the bench as a whole, lawyers as learned and as 
intelligent as will the power of appointment. But there is one 
additional and overwhelming consideration, which is, it seems 
to us, conclusive upon the side of popular election. As we have 
intimated, it seems to us essential that the masses of our people 
should continue to have that confidence in the integrity, inde- 
pendence and the disinterestedness of our judges which has 
hitherto blessed our country. No one can deny that this confi- 
dence is being shaken. No one can deny that there is a wide- 
spread feeling of suspicion in the minds of our people as to the 
fairness of our tribunals. It is absolutely essential to the health 
and prosperity of our government and of our people that this 
confidence shall be strengthened, rather than impaired, to the 
end that our people may still believe in the justice of our courts. 
It is quite clear that people will be far more likely to suspect the 
fairness and independence of judges selected by the governing 
class rather than by popular vote. If popular confidence in our 
judges is to continue, the best means of insuring it is for the 
judges to be elected by the people. 

Sir James Fitz James Stephen, in his great work on the Crimi- 
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nal Law of England, said that he was inclined to prefer the 
decision of a judge rather than that of a jury upon a question 
of fact even in criminal cases. But he says further that the 
great advantage of the jury system is that the people have 
confidence in the verdicts of their juries, because juries are of 
the people. While the lives and liberties of our citizens are in 
the hands of tribunals composed of their fellow citizens no one 
can reasonably suspect the general fairness of the system. Like- 
wise our people must continue to believe in the fairness and in 
the independence of our judges if the judges are fairly nomi- 
nated by the people and fairly elected by the people. If they 
are so chosen the people can not suspect them because they will 
have been directly chosen by the people and so we will not only 
have just judges but (what is equally important) judges whom 
the people believe to be just. 






A NEW "AMERICAN INSTITUTION. 

{Kansas City Star.) 
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The judicial recall, which is already a provision of law in two 
States, is believed to be a purely American institution. This, 
at least, is urged as an objection to it. It is said that there is 
no precedent for the recall of the judiciary in the laws or cus- 
toms of any other country. 

The distinction, or peculiarity, of this new American insti- 
tution grows out of another distinction or peculiarity — and this 
latter distinctive feature of the American political system ap- 
plies to all the State Governments and to the National Govern- 
ment. It is this: The political jurisdiction of American 
courts is not exercised by any other courts on earth. It is dis- 
tinctive with the courts and judges of these States and of the 
Federal Government to pass upon the validity of legislative 
acts — ^to veto laws passed by the legislatures and Congress or 
by the people themselves. 

Now, the public control of courts, or the demand for it, has 
little or no connection with the ordinary judicial process, the 
administration of civil and criminal justice. The critics of the 
recall lay nearly all their stress on the fear that the people will 
interfere in such private litigation or criminal prosecutions. 
Yet there is hardly a remote possibility of this. The history 
of the recall movement — ^which is all very recent — shows that it 
springs, as has been said, from the peculiar political structure 
of our government. 

The judicial recall, it may be added, is but one manifestation 
of the very general feeling that the courts must not remain 
absolute arbiters of the development of the American society. 
That is, that they, too, must be responsible to the master, the 
people. There are other manifestations of this feeling. One is 
the demand of some citizens that the prerogative of courts to 
overrule legislation shall be definitely declared a usurpation and 
be stopped. President Andrew Jackson was an early advo- 
cate of that. Another indication of the unrest with present 
conditions is in the plan which Theodofe Roosevelt, among 
others, has recently favored. This is that a court decree invali- 
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dating a statute shall be submitted at once to the people's vote.. 
If the people vote with the court the decree stands and the 
statute falls. If the people sustain the legislature the statute 
stands and the decree of the court falls. 

The judicial recall may be consistent with either or both of 
these other programmes, or it may be rejected by those who hold 
to either or both of the others. Many who advocate or sup- 
port the recall. contend that if judges may be recalled by popular 
vote they will not exercise their political jurisdiction against 
the clearly defined legislative, executive and popular interpreta- 
tion of the constitution, or that, if they do so exercise it, they 
will be and should be in the position of any other conscientious 
servant who disagrees with his master. 

The fact that the recall is unprecedented would seem to be 
sufficiently explained by the unprecedented nature of the cir-^ 
cumstances which created it 



KEEPING THE ENGLISH— ENGLISH ! 

By Ernest Cawcroft. 



There are blue-books — and blue-books. Those issued by His 
Majesty's Printer seldom provoke comment unless they relate to 
some safe and sane London dinner topic such as the Government 
of Egypt; while those printed by the Washington Government 
either remain in the public printery, or are sent by Congressmen 
to that economical type of patriots who use the leaves for shav- 
ing-paper. Governments may print their books and pay the 
postage, but they can not make their citizens read. It is the 
author of the blue-book, not the Government, that must be relied 
upon to induce public attention. But from time to time there 
comes from the Government presses, a volume worth while, pre- 
pared not by a public functionary, but by a man who knows. 
And this fact is evidenced by the recent issuance of a Canadian 
blue-book under the typically British title : "Report on Inunigra- 
tion, — ^Dealing mainly with Cooperation Between the Dominion 
and the Provincial Governments, and the Movement of People 
from the United Kingdom to Canada." This volimie was issued 
— after some hesitancy and political deliberation — ^by the Borden 
Government and it summarizes the best thought of Special Com- 
missioner Hawkes — ^both before and after getting into office — 
upon the migration of white peoples to the fertile prairies of 
Western Canada. 

But who is this man Hawkes, and how has he concerned, 
wherein does he now interest, the people of the United States? 
It may arouse your immediate interest to know that if it had not 
been for Taft's mistakes as leader of the Republican ranks; 
Champ Qark's enunciation of Democratic viewpoints on the 
Chautauqua Circuit; and Arthur Hawkes' opportune handling 
of the remarks of both, in the press of Canada, the proposed 
reciprocity treaty would have been adopted. When Clark pre- 
dicted that annexation would follow reciprocity, Hawkes cited it 
to the people of Canada as a tendency; and when Taft made 
his ''Canada is at the parting of the ways" remark, the Special 
Commissioner used the engines of publicity to convince the Can- 
adian people that what a Democratic Speaker foresaw, a Repub- 
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lican President contemplated as a proposition. There may have 
been people in both countries who doubted Mr. Hawkes's inter- 
pretation of these speeches; but since the necessities of Mr. 
Taft's campaign impelled him to make public his letter to 
Colonel Roosevelt, in which he argued in favor of the treaty be- 
cause it would make "Canada an adjunct of the United States," 
the number of doubters has decreased at least in Eastern Canada. 
Mr. Hawkes was the Field-Marshal of the Anti-Reciprocity 
fight throughout Canada. He penned the display t)rpe adver- 
tisements against it ; he sounded the battle cry on the stump ; and 
then to raise the battle above the standards of a mere traders' 
fight, he demanded that Englishmen save Canada to the Empire. 
A Manchester and London journalist ; the confidential agent of 
William T. Stead in South Africa, when that journalist was 
fighting for the cause of the Boers on English soil, versed in 
the details of Canadian commercial and agricultural development, 
Arthur Hawkes was the man to wage this fight against the Taf t- 
Laurier trade treaty. 

But what is the relevancy of these facts, and how does the 
history of the reciprocity fight pertain to the Hawkes blue-book? 
Just in this, Mr. Hawkes is still continuing the fight on Reci- 
procity. He wants to keep the English, — English I This does 
not mean that he is a Yorkshire villager; a Kent County con- 
servative, who thinks that the English have done all that there 
is for mankind to do ; nor can it imply that Mr. Hawkes is not 
conscious of English weaknesses, and the defects of Englishmen 
as Canadians, because he has not wandered from the Rockies to 
the Transvaal without seeing things in his fellowcountrymen 
which have made him think. 

But Mr. Hawkes is sincere in the conviction of his heart and 
head that it is good for Englishmen and Canadians to be together 
within the same Empire. Thus he approaches the discussion of 
the imperial migration problem, not as a colonization promoter, 
steamship agent, or settler's adviser, but as a combination of the 
three, stimulated by a vision of the larger human, racial aspects 
of the question, which mark his immigration policies as real 
statesmanship. 

"Pumping in the whites" was Kipling's slogan in advising 
imperial statesmen to turn their attention to Canada. Commis- 
sioner Hawkes champions this policy, but he wants to resort to 
high-pressure hydraulic piunps. He wants to keep the English 
as Englishmen and to retain Canada within the Empire by co- 
ordinating all the power of the Imperial and Dominion Gov- 
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emments in the movement of the surplus population of the king- 
dom to the prairies of the Canadian West. Thus he remarks 
on page 23 of his blue-book : 

"The British movement to Canada has become established as the chief 
fulfilment of hopes that have been expressed at Imperial Conferences, 
that British immigration would go to British instead of foreign countries. 
Whereas only twenty per cent of it was going to the British countries at 
the beginning of the century, the proportion is now eighty per cent. That 
revolution means a shifting of the British mind on the basic question of 
British tmity; and, as it has spread more than a million people of Old 
Country birth all over Canada, it enormously affects the structure and 
quality of Canadian immigration propaganda in the British Isles." 

The Special Commissioner was a factor in the early move- 
ment of Yankee farmers to the Canadian West; but as he saw 
those men from Dakota and Iowa prosper and increase in num- 
bers out of proportion to the settlers of English birth, he shared 
the common misgivings of imperial statesmen as to the political 
future of the Hudson's Bay Company domain. The writer 
agrees with Mr. Hawkes in thinking that the Yankee settlers are 
not expecting annexation but that they would do nothing to op- 
pose it; since these lurking suspicions concerning the future of 
Western Canada are fanned into actual discussion, as was the 
case in the reciprocity fight, imperial statesmen are moved to 
consider the improved methods of transporting English peoples 
from their birthplace to English colonies. 

And that this is a two-fold problem, in which Canada may 
demand what England may be loath to grant, though both are 
urged to concessions in the interests of British Unity, is clear to 
the mind of Mr. Hawkes when he remarks : 

"Consideration of this question must be governed by an inflexible ad- 
hesion to the principle that only persons acceptable in body, mind and 
character must be allowed to enter Canada. This involves frank recog- 
nition of the fact that, speaking very broadly, and not at all invidiously^ 
the English people have the most to learn and unlearn in the way of 
adapting themselves to Canadian conditions. It is not necessary to enter 
minutely into this rather embarrassing topic. But an Englishman whose 
intimate experience of Western prairie conditions goes back to 1885, and 
whose equally intimate experience of English life is spread over many 
years' practice in journalism, may hope that neither lack of sympathy 
nor lack of knowledge will be imputed to his manner of dealing with 
the subject." 

There is more need to handle the question frankly, because 
there are eight times as many islanders in England as there are 
in Scotland, or in Ireland ; and because the census returns promise 
a diminution of population pressure in Scotland and Ireland and 
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an increased pressure in England. The Englishman's tempera- 
mental faults are largely the defects of his qualities. 

The presumed unpopularity of the English in Canada need 
not have existed at all, if the English only could, by instinct, have 
acquired essential knowledge about Canada, in England. It is 
ineffably foolish for any Englishman to suppose that Canada 
can be adjusted to his notions on sight. It is no wiser to assume 
that a man saturated with centuries of tradition and using an 
accent that has never been nipped by zero weather, can make 
himself over again on sight. 

Sensibly dealt with, Canadian-English incompatibilities en- 
dure but for a moment. If it were not so, how could the chil- 
dren of English people in Canada have become so happily Can- 
adian as they are? All that is needed to make English immigra- 
tion to Canada exceedingly successful is the willingness to have 
it so. The breed is right, though some of the samples may not 
be geniuses. 

Now the proposition of Mr. Hawkes is that this immigration 
must be secured in any event, but that it must be proportionately 
British is the main end of that necessity. He sununarizes this 
twin aspect of the question, and its business relation to Canada, 
in the opening words of his report : 

"Immigration to Canada is the crucial economic factor in the prepress 
of the Dominion Every financial responsibility that has been assumed 
for the development of Canada, whether in pledging public credit for 
railways, or for civic expansion, or for industrial enterprises, has been 
assumed in expectation of a greater increase of population than the 
natural increase'. With capital pouring in, chiefly from Britain, it is easy 
to confuse the prosperity that arises from expenditure that presents an 
obligation to pay interest, with the permanent prosperity that comes from 
increase of production from Canadian soil, mines, forests and waters." 

Now the motives of the policies outlined in this report are of 
interest to American readers, but the people of the United States 
are not concerned with the improved machinery suggested by 
Mr. Hawkes for the achievement of these imperial ends, except 
as those plans may show a common economic tendency of the 
two peoples. The Special Commissioner shows that Provinces 
and Governments have given grants of money and lands to rail- 
roads in order to populate new lands, and to transport the pro- 
ducts of that soil to the Old World. But Mr. Hawkes suggests 
that the time is approaching when governments must do some- 
thing more for the settlers than to bonus the railways which carry 
them westward; in fact, he believes that the Government must 
advance money for the farm as well as for the railway which 
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runs to the farm ; and in view of the fact that a policy akin to this 
has been suggested in the platform of a political party in this 
country, its discussion is the more opportune. 

This directs attention to the fact that the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, whose connections, trade and territorial possessions, 
exceed in extent the domain of many kingdoms of the Middle 
Ages, has entered upon a policy of financing the farms of its 
settlers. Ready-made farms have been placed at the disposal of 
settlers who are able to pay one hundred dollars down, and the 
farmer who thus settles in Alberta is to assume the position not 
of a tenant but of an ultimate purchaser. 

All these efforts to retain the English as Englishmen, on Can- 
adian homesteads, within the Empire, and on terms both profit- 
able and agreeable to the Dominion, will be in process of success 
or failure during our generation. Mr. Hawkes has been privi- 
leged to discuss the practicalities of the most romantic and influ- 
ential racial migration since Moses led the chosen people. 

But that Eastern and Western Canada are not tending to 
unite on a common foreign policy; that the Yankee settler is 
inclined to remember his market at home, and to vote that way 
when he predominates over the English in Western Canada ; and 
that Mr. Hawkes's policy of selected and accelerated inunigration 
to keep Canada for Englishmen within the Empire, is to be 
whipped into shape amidst the stress of trade competition, and 
the conflict of races still lacking in cohesion, is a conclusion which 
may be inferred from the mid- July elections in Saskatchewan, 
resulting in a victory for a Liberal Premier on a platform favor- 
ing Reciprocity with the United States. 

Who knows but that, in the whirligig of international events, 
the imperial campaign to keep the English as Englishmen on 
British soil may be subject to some such setback as might be 
given it by the Yankee settlers in Canada voting to direct the 
Dominion Premier to urge upon the successor of President Taft 
the re-opening of reciprocity n^otiations? 



TRAINING FARM FOR IMMIGRANTS. 

{Toronto Mail and Empire.) 



The British emigration societies are philanthropic organiza- 
tions, existing for the purpose of aiding the emigration of needy 
people who are supposed to want no more than a fair chance in 
life. As Canadian Government assistance is given only to farm 
workers and to domestic servants, others workers coming to this 
country must come altogether on their own resources or with 
the help of private parties' assistance at home, and the emigra- 
tion societies are their chief source of organized aid. The socie- 
ties have, therefore, a large field of labor among the city and 
town workers, and while there is an honest endeavor to select 
only such applicants as appear to be suitable in character and 
ability, it is not surprising that much of this class of emigra- 
tion fails to fill Canadian needs. 

As indicated by the Government immigration policy, Canada 
specially desires workers for the land. There need be no idle- 
ness, no waiting, no drifting for the newcomer who knows some- 
thing about farm work. If he is of the right stamp personally, 
his success and usefulness in this country are practically assured 
the day he sets foot on Canadian soil. If a large proportion of the 
assisted emigrants from the cities and towns, the recruits from 
the ranks of the unemployed, could be transformed into farm 
workers before being turned loose to find their level in the Can- 
adian social scale, not only would Canada receive a much larger 
benefit from this class of emigration, but the newcomers them- 
selves would be placed in the way of acquiring a competency. 
The advantages of such a course are obvious. 

It ought to be feasible for the British emigration societies, 
either singly or in co-operation, to operate one or more large 
training farms in Canada for their proteges. Suitable tracts of 
land would, we think, be leased willingly by Crown land authori- 
ties, either of the Dominion or of the provinces. In Ontario as- 
sistance from the Agricultural College in the instructional part 
might be easily arranged. The farm itself should not only bear 
its own cost, but pay a profit, and its graduates, when settled on 
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land of their own as prosperous farmers, would probably dis- 
play a deep interest in the welfare of the colony in which they 
received their training, and in the people it continues to turn 
out. That such training farms would never lack a supply of 
learners ought almost to be guaranteed by the sureness of imme- 
diate occupation it would offer the intending emigrant, and by 
the good prospects of his new life. In any event, the societies 
would have control of the destination of those whom they sent 
out, and would be at liberty to make such stipulations as were 
deemed expedient. In view of the greatly diminishing supply 
of British farm workers, and the prospect of an enlarging emi- 
gration from the British cities and towns, some system of train- 
ing along this line ought to be considered. 



VOCATIONAL TRAINING AND GUIDANCE. 

By Anna Garlin Spencer. 



Education by books is comparatively new. Education by 
activities, stimulated by natural desires, and directed by special 
interests toward practical ends of food, shelter, clothing, com- 
fort, beauty and enjo3mient, is old as humanity. Nay, more, 
there is a biological and sub-conscious basis for the pedagogy 
of "learning by doing." The impact of the environment has 
shaped all sentient creatures from without; the reaction of the 
intelligence upon the environment in order to supply, by con- 
sciously directed activities, the lower or higher needs, has en- 
abled, with increasing power and effectiveness, the human being 
to shape himself from within as well as to receive his shaping 
from without. 

By Education we mean, generally, that process by which 
one generation consciously applies to another the mental and 
moral stimuli proved effective, and shares the knowledge proved 
useful, in developing human beings for successful living in the 
society into which they are bom. By successful living we mean 
power of self-control leading to mastery of lower impulses; 
power of self-support leading to economic independence; and 
power of reason and judgment leading to self-direction along 
lines helpful both to the individual and the social whole. 

Each type of social order that has become conscious of itself 
has sought to perpetuate itself by reproducing through educa- 
tional systems a certain desired type of human being. Sparta 
wanted a military government in which the State should be all 
and the individual nothing, and in which the many weak should 
be controlled by the few strong; she therefore removed her 
elect youth from the home very early and made them parts of 
the public life when mere boys in order that they should form 
no ties superior to the military order. Her system of schooling 
was admirably fitted to produce the kind of human creature 
Sparta most honored and desired. 

Plato, who believed that philosphers were the best product of a 
nation's life and shotdd, therefore, rule in government, laid down 
principles of education which placed emphasis almost wholly 
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upon the intellectual approach to life and which made all manual 
labor seem fit only for "mean persons." In Latin Christianity 
the Jesuits devised and executed a wonderfully perfected scheme 
for preserving in unchanging form a particular mould of re- 
ligion and of life. The Middle Ages, in the bloom of Chivalry, 
gave the page and squire who were to be leaders of the feudal 
order of society "the rudiments of love, of war and of religion" 
in the apprenticeship of castle-training. The Renaissance gave 
a new conception of the values of folk-lore and of the national 
spirit; and also gave a new impetus to world ideas held by all 
the peoples and nations ; and hence, the humanistic ideals of the 
time wrought out a new conception of education, as a process 
by which the individual should come to know himself in his 
relationships and should be a citizen of the world and at the 
same time a unique personality. The Protestant Reformation, 
with its supreme emphasis upon the right of private judgment 
and the duty of individualism in religion, started first the now 
generally accepted ideal of education as a universal need and 
right of every human being. And printing, the use of the 
vernacular in schools, and State support of public education, 
all followed inevitably in the wake of that great new ideal. 

The Public School System of the German States was the first 
of the modem t3rpe and still leads in many particulars in edu- 
cational advance. When, in the process of time, the new scien- 
tific impulse was bom it at once began to dominate educational 
method^ by an appeal to demonstrated fact instead of as in the 
past to an unquestioning reliance upon tradition and the logical 
process of thought. This appeal to fact gave in the very germ- 
life of modem science a tendency toward "realism" in teaching, 
and toward making the goal of education the power to perceive 
actual and verifiable truth and to reason surely from that ; rather 
than by the cultivation of memory to convey to each generation 
knowledge handed down from the past. Bacon's ideal in edu- 
cation followed: of education as "a means to an end" and that 
end "the dominance of man over things" ; the control by means 
of science of his physical environment "for his own power" as 
the "servant and the interpreter of nature." 

Our systems of education have for the most part come down 
to us as an inheritance f rohi the times when only a few persons 
at the head of the social order were expected to learn from 
books or to spend much time in formal schooling. These ancient 
systems and methods have in part survived the tremendous 
change in social ideals which followed the Eighteenth Century 
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demand for a recognition in government and in society of the 
dignity and worth of each human being. And yet that move- 
ment toward democracy which was started in the Eighteenth 
Century has already transformed a part of our thinking and act- 
ing in the educational field. As Willert so well says, "The popu- 
larity of Voltaire came because he said what most were think- 
ing; the popularity of Rousseau, because he said what most 
were feeling." And the testimony of both these writers — so 
potent in leading toward a change in education — ^was a fresh 
assertion of the power of human nature to work out new and 
better social mechanisms by virtue of faith each in the other and 
all in each one. This assertion not only demanded a full shar- 
ing by every child in all the opportunities of education ever yet 
developed for any selected class of the privileged, but also de- 
manded what Pestalozzi clearly expressed in the words "Edu- 
cation for every child should not only decide what is to be made 
of its life, but should also seek an answer to the question what 
was it intended that the child should become." All our "New 
Education" is directed toward these two ends. 

Here in the United States we have planted ourselves, in edu- 
cational ideal at least, upon the democratic foundation — ^that 
democratic foundation which requires that every child should 
have "the best development society can afford," as Dr. Chan- 
ning put it. We are now beginning to add to that statement of 
democracy of rights, a statement of the democracy of social wel- 
fare, namely, that the best development of each individual life is 
the best paying and wisest investment for the social whole. 
Here in the United States, also, we have come consciously under 
the influence of modern science with its accepted principle of 
evolution and its imperious method of fact-demonstration. 
Here in the United States, also, we have placed education, as a 
supreme social duty and social need, under the direction and pro- 
vision of the democratic State as the only organ of social con- 
trol strong enough and general enough to secure a democratic 
School. 

What is the actual outcome of the free, tax-supported, public 
school system of the United States? Is it efficient in finding 
out what the majority of children are "meant to become"? Is 
it democratic in its sharing of the opportunities of education? 
Is it in full harmony with the scientific spirit? Does it secure 
the "dominance of man" over nature and over the circumstances 
of his life? Some facts stated in various statistical forms should 
give us pause in answering these questions. 
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There is a coarse sieve of educational test which we call the 
tables of illiteracy." More than a half million of the popu- 
lation of the United States have been declared illiterate by the 
last two census returns. More than a quarter of this number 
are of the voting sex, a fact which has some significance for 
the statesman. At least seven per cent, of these illiterates are 
children of ages supposed to be under the operation of the Com- 
pulsory School Acts, yet not in school. Nineteen per cent, of 
these illiterate children under sixteen years of age are already 
wage-earners, and the prospect of their economic future is 
gloomy indeed. Of those children who do go to school we are 
told by high authority that at least seventy-five per cent, leave 
school after passing through the last elementary grade, not en- 
tering the High School at all; and eighty-five per cent, spend 
but a year or, at most, two years in High School. In the city 
of New York many children are on "part time" in the public 
schools, not from any arrangement of manual training or "con- 
tinuation schooling", after entering up)on wage-earning labor, 
but merely because, with our rapidly changing and vast immi- 
grant population the most generous provisions can not keep up 
with the increase of children and there are not school seats 
enough for all children of school age. Allowing, however, both 
for the extreme difficulty of procuring sufficient educational 
facilities for all the children of our cities, and for the greater 
difficulty of protecting the children of the very poor from pre- 
mature bread-winning, we still have leakages from the public 
school attendance even during the years of the elementary school 
training which cannot be laid either to the incapacity of the 
public or to the poverty or indifference of the parents. We have 
an alarming, yet a most suggestive, minority of children, espe- 
cially of boys, who "don't want to go to school" after they are 
thirteen; and of parents who don't see what good the average 
schooling does their boys, and perhaps also their girls, after they 
are old enough to "get their working papers." 

When we remember that great fact with which we began this 
enquiry, namely, that book-learning is a comparatively recent 
achievement and recent discipline of the human race, the reason 
for this attitude toward the usual purely academic school cur- 
riculum is obvious. The deep underlying impulses of many, 
perhaps most, children are in the direction of activity for ends 
of a practical nature. If you put side by side in the school dedi- 
cated to academic work almost exclusively, the child whose 
grandparents "tumbled around in a library at three years of age 
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which Lowell says is "the best thing a child can do who is to 
become a literary worker," and the child whose ancestors knew 
only manual work of the severest kind, you cannot expect that 
the stimuli that appeal to the one will wholly serve for the other. 
Nay, more, we have broken down or are fast breaking down the 
old standards of aristocracy of mind as well as of aristocracy in 
government. Intellectual power used to be held strictly as a 
capacity for achievement in the professional life as lawyer, doc- 
tor, clergyman, writer or statesman; and for its cultivation, and 
to furnish its means of expression, a purely academic training 
alone was required. Now we know that intellectual giants are 
required in all the fields of human effort; in pure and applied 
science, as chemists, as engineers, as inventors, as mechanicians 
of very sort; and also that the capitalized, machine-dominated 
and highly specialized industry of the present economic order 
demands a very high order of mental power for its direction. 
This is making us realize that in all the preparation for leader- 
ship in the new social order there must be provision for the 
technical college and university courses, with their laboratories 
and practice-processes, as well as for the older forms of scholar- 
ly training. We have also learned that the High School must 
feed the great business and manufacturing world with its 
"supers" and its "Boss- workmen" of manufacture, as well as 
with its clerks and accountants and heads of small commercial 
business. Hence we are placing as rapidly as may be, the 
Technical and Manual Training High School and Trade School 
in every city of the United States. We are learning, again, 
that the boy or girl already at work for wages, and who can 
not stop earning to gratify a perhaps belated desire for better 
fitting for self-support, must be helped to get on and up; and 
we are fast placing in all our centers, especially of manufacture 
and business, evening schools, where all manner of technical in- 
struction may be had in company with the three R's and the 
inherited culture of the older scholastic training. 

What we are now set to learn is the need for such modifica- 
tions of the earlier school opportunity which all the children are 
required by the Compulsory Education Acts to receive, as shall 
give a wider and clearer outlook to vocations than has yet been 
given the average child. What we are now set to do is to devise 
and apply the best possible education for all the children, of every 
sort of condition and inheritance, for the first fourteen years of 
life. And in that task .we are specially called upon to insert, as 
a vital part of the elementary school, a varied and progressive 
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activity which shall introduce the youngest children to the voca- 
tional atmosphere and the vocational stimuli. 

The education of the earliest youth should not only in some 
fashion rehearse for the child's consciousness (not in set speech 
but in suggestive work and play) the historic stages of human 
development in order that the child may know himself a part 
of the race, but should also help to "show what each child should 
become" by testing capacity for self-expression in deed and effort 
as well as in word and formula. 

As the genius of Froebel devised a progressive series of games 
and gifts to form a link between the home and the school and 
to develop in one unified training the mind, the body, and the so- 
cial spirit, so we need a genius to devise a series of work-processes 
and play-expressions which shall serve as a link between the 
school and the world of vocational life — omental and manual — 
in order to carry on without a break that harmonious three- 
fold culture. 

Moreover, and this is the argument most often heard in meet- 
ings devoted to the promotion of vocational training, the eco- 
nomic need in the United States is personally for a higher earn- 
ing power and socially for a higher work-efficiency among all 
our wage-earners. The example of Germany, of France, of 
Belgium and of other countries shows us that industrial educa- 
tion of a more varied and scientific sort, mixed earlier and more 
pedagogically with the academic work of the schools, and based 
upon some clear principle of making the schools of the people 
serve better than now the needs of all the people, is the vital 
demand of the hour. The only method by which essential eco- 
nomic progress may be secured is by a more highly and more 
wisely diversified school training. A growing perception of this 
fact is leading all interested either in education as a science and 
an art or in economic progress of the people in a democratic 
State, to study the problems of vocational life and training as 
they are connected with or may be connected with the tax-sup- 
ported school. 

We are already adding to the school doctor who examines the 
children's eyes and ears and spines and lungs and throats, the 
expert who is concerned with mental conditions in the interest of 
securing proper care for the mentally deficient or backward chil- 
dren. We are already beginning to add to the school provisions 
a servitor of childhood who might be called a "Doctor of Voca- 
tions," to examine the child for his "bent," and having found it. 
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to help him to fit his energy and ambition into the right place in 
the vocational world. 

Vocational preparation has thus become a part of the school 
opportunity; not as complete as it should be, not at all measur- 
ing to the needy but in prophetic promise. Too much controlled 
as yet by the hurtful idea that '"poor children" need one sort of 
training before the age of sixteen years and "rich children" an- 
other sort, and aiming too exclusively at fitting children who 
must earliest enter the field of wage-earning to "catch hold 
higher up" and rise sooner to congenial and well-paid work, the 
movement toward vocational training is still most useful. 

Added to the vocational preparation now being given we have 
started in several centers, New York, Boston and other cities, 
"Vocational Bureaus." These are definitely organized functions 
of research as to work-opportunities in a given locality; as to 
the chances of compensation and advancement in the various 
trades and professions and general emplo3rments open to the 
residents of that locality; as to the preparation needed for suc- 
cessful work in the same; and the best way to help every indi- 
vidual child, with the special taste, talent, capacity and char- 
acter which the teachers and the parents know him or her to 
possess, to find the right niche in the world of work. The estab- 
lishment of a course in "Vocational Guidance" in the Harvard 
Summer School this year shows the progress in this direction. 

Democracy means, in its spiritual significance, the liberation 
of power. The "mass" is becoming the people. The "workers" 
are becoming individuals working. Education must fit for liv- 
ing, "for complete living," as Herbert Spencer pointed out. 

Soon, let us hope, we shall all see that the natural activity of 
the child is the choicest asset of the school, and not a menace to 
that artificial "order" which we have foolishly imposed upon the 
child. That the natural activity of the child should be guided 
not repressed, and guided by a system of skilfully arranged and 
progressive steps from the simple and near to the complex and 
remote, from the coarse to the fine, from the process connected 
•most obviously with the selfish affections to the larger fra- 
ternalism of the world. 

When once we have grasped that truth we shall not only fit 
the little children of the rural districts to learn farming and take 
pleasure in it as in Hyannis, Mass., and in Berks County, Penn- 
sylvania, in order "to keep the sons and daughters of farmers on 
the farm," we shall also see to it that by school gardens and 
vacant lot agriculture we give the city children the "joy of green 
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things growing" and test all children, and very early, with an 
appeal to nature-use as the best form of nature study. 

When we have really learned the lesson of pedagogy — ^the 
lesson that we only know what we have actually appropriated as 
a part of our bone and sinew and nervous system and muscle 
activity, we shall add for all children, and while the whole bodily 
structure is a sensitive plate for all impressions, the ''handy" use 
of tools in all fundamental processes of manual work in order to 
test again all child-capacity with the appeal to mechanical work. 
We shall also give every child as much facility as can be given 
with best and most attractive training in the use of the drawing- 
pencil as a means of expression; to test not only the artistic 
faculty which may be latent, but to give to the majority of 
manual workers the one thing needful for their highest success. 
We need to acquire a technique of industrial education which 
shall steer skilfully between the Scylla of premature specializa- 
tion of trade-teaching on the one hand, and the Charybdis of a 
too general manual training on the other. The child should en- 
ter into work and play consciousness as into thought-conscious- 
ness through many gateways in order that he may iind the path 
that leads to his own best development. 

We shall then, after mixing these work and play stimuli and 
drift tendencies with the appeal of books and thought attractions, 
be ready to learn better "what each child was meant to become." 
After that the circumstances of the parent, the place of residence, 
the already implied "bent" of the child, the outward condi- 
tions altogether, will help toward the right sort of trade- 
teaching or of school preparation for professional work or of 
artistic effort, and will enable us to specialize intelligently as to 
the work of all the scholars from the ages of fourteen to eighteen. 
Then also the "Vocational Bureau," which has come to stay and 
to increase, will have a more carefully assorted child-material 
to work upon, so as to fit the right person more effectively into 
the waiting place. Mrs. Ogilvie Gordon of Aberdeen, Scotland, 
secured for the children of her country the benefit of a Voca- 
tional Bureau attached to every Board School. Great Britain 
has extended the system by Parliamentary law to all the schools 
of the United Kingdom. The United States, lacking a central 
point of direction and influence such as other nations possess, 
is working out the problem in varied methods of both public and 
private effort; but the time must come when education of the 
people, by the people and for the people will include the most 
varied vocational training and the highest possible vocational 
guidance. ^p ^ ^ 



WOMEN IN BUILDING TRADES. 

(Springfield Union,) 



Many kinds of vocational schools have been established in the 
last few years, but a building trade school for women, soon to 
be instituted in a Long Island town, takes rank as a distinct 
novelty. Moreover, the proposition does not originate with an 
eccentric philanthropist, looking for some object on which to 
bestow his money and carried away by a fad, but is put forth 
by a hard-headed group of business men comprised of the 
master builders' association of New York City, numbering 
80 prominent contractors, who are going into the matter not 
on a charitable basis but with a strict regard to its practical 
business bearings. 

It appears that there have been numerous women appli- 
cants for instruction in the building trades, some of them 
employees in contractors* offices desirous of advancing them- 
selves by a knowledge of the technical side of the business. 
Accordingly, a school will be instituted in which women will 
be taught the theory and practice of house building in all its 
branches, including steel structural work, carpentry, fireproof- 
ing, plumbing, heating, ventilating and so on. The corner stone 
is to be laid in July and the structure completed in season for 
use the coming fall. There will be seven members of the 
faculty and students will be required to pay $300 annually as 
tuition. 

It is a matter of remark that theie are few women archi- 
tects, and women builders are even more of a rarity. That 
such a school is to be started under the circumstances men- 
tioned affords a striking example of the steadily broadening, 
domain of woman's work. 
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SOME "RARITIES" IN OLD WORLD LIBRARIES- 

By D. Havelock Fisher. 



" Wisdom is to the mind what health is to the bodv." 

— DeLa Rochefoucauld, 

In an able article in the March number of The Editorial 
Review Mr. Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Congress, writing 
on ''Our National Library and the Rarities," asked this ques- 
tion: "Shall our National Library wholly lack those treasures 
of typography and those manuscripts (source-texts of literature 
and history, or exquisite examples of scribes and miniaturists) 
which are the distinction of the great national libraries abroad ?" 

The Congressional Library contains originals of the first four 
folios of Shakespeare, first editions of Milton's "Paradise l-rost," 
Burton's "Anatomy of Melancholy," Izaak Walton's "Compleat 
Angler," "The Vision of Piers Plowman," Luther's Grerman 
version of The Bible, and other "rarities," but it lacks Caxtons 
and autographic editions of some of the great masterpieces of 
world-literature. 

The illimitable field of knowledge and vast accumulations of 
books and manuscripts fill one almost with a feeling of dismay 
at the impossibility of grasping even an infinitesimally small por- 
tion of the output. But one takes heart of grace in realizing 
that the truly important works are exceedingly few in relation 
to the whole; and that originality in literature is among the 
rarest of intellectual gifts. Much literature is but the echo 
of others' thoughts, the umbra of great minds. Coleridge used 
to "eat the heart out of books," avidly seizing upon either the 
new or the old newly presented, the facts and the principia laid 
down by the authors. A "shorthand" process of reading is im- 
perative to him whose range of reading is wide. 

Someone has written this verse : 

" Of inaking manv books, ' twas said. 
There is no end, and who thereon 
The ever-flowing ink doth shed 
But proves the words of Solomon.'' 

The first folio of Shakespeare's works appeared in 1623, the 
second in 1632, the third in 1664 and the fourth in 1685, b^* the 
fifth was not published until twenty-five years more had passed 
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away. This would seem to indicate no extraordinary demand 
for the works of the immortal bard, whose writings will be read 
when a great portion of the world's literature shall have fallen 
into desuetude or been lost in oblivion. 

The separation of the wheat from the chaff in literature is 
going on all the time and it is a case of the "survival of the fit- 
test." The following is pertinent in this connection: "Of the 
fifty-five thousand books published in the Seventeenth Century, 
not fifty are now in demand; and of the eighty thousand pub- 
lished in the Eighteenth Century not more than three hundred 
are considered worth reprinting. Since the first writings 

♦ ♦ ♦ only about five hundred and fifty works have sus- 
tained themselves against the devouring influences of time." 

Books are like the fame of men. Few works are time-proof 
but who shall decide which to adjudicate as useless and which 
as useful and part of the inevitable and enduring products of 
the ages? Lord Rosebery recently likened a large library to a 
cemetery. Others have gone so far as to advocate the periodical 
destruction of quantities of books — ^the debris of knowledge — 
so as to eliminate the superfluous. The normal reader will 
continue to select those books that appeal to him, serve his pur- 
pose according to his judgment, and will leave the question of 
the settlement of their time-proofness and super-usefulness to 
take care of itself as time progresses. 

The writer of this article has browsed at times and anon delved 
deeply in the rich storehouses of the principal libraries of the 
Old World and of the New and will now essay the task of giv- 
ing in these necessarily narrow limits a bird's-eye view of a small 
part of our priceless literary heritage from the Past, to be found 
in the famous older depositories of the intellectual products of 
the Ages. 

Until about the year 1440 every record that had seen the light 
was written by hand, hence codices manuscripti or manuscript 
books are distinguished from codices impressi or libri impressi, 
printed books. Descriptions of the work and routine of the 
scriptorium of the religious establishment in the age of Mon- 
asticism enable us to realize how learning was then kept alive for 
posterity. 

One of the oldest writings in the world is an inscription In 
Egyptian hieroglyphics preserved in the Ashmolean Museum at 
Oxford, England. 

What is regarded as the oldest piece of literary composition 
and the oldest book extant is in the Papyrus Prisse in the 
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Louvre at Paris. It is in Egyptian Hieratic writing and it is 
ascribed to B. C. 2520 but supposed to have been composed as 
early as B. C. 3350. Curiously, it consists of a treatise on 
"How to Behave Wisely." Much of the advice given, in 
language quaint and forceful, is applicable to this day just as 
to that bygone past. 

The oldest Guide Book in the world is Pausanias's "Descrip- 
is to be found in the Curse of Artemisia on a husband who 
abandoned her and her child. The date is the Third Century 
before Christ. 

The oldest Latin document is a wax table in cursive lettering 
formed by a stylus, and dated A. D. 55. It was discovered at 
Pompeii, in 1875, and can now be seen in the National Museum 
at Naples. 

The oldest Guide Book in the world is Pausanias's "Descrip- 
tion of Greece," describing a journey made through that land of 
wonderful memories by an observant old antiquarian of amiable 
temper and simple faith. 

In the Munich Library there are over six hundred catalogues 
of monastic library collections. The nucleus of the modem 
public library was laid in the cloister, but the revival of classical 
and secular literature again made royal personages and private 
persons the preservers of the great aggregations of books for 
public use. 

The Ashbumham Pentateuch in the British Museum is an ex- 
cellent example of the style of illuminated manuscripts in Eng- 
land and Continental Europe in the Seventh Century. The 
colors are brilliant, the design bold and it is one of the last g^eat 
examples of classic style. This Library has in its archives the 
original Magna Charta, the Paston Letters and the Syriac ver- 
sion of Genesis and Exodus, dated 775 A. D. 

The Book of Kells, produced in the Seventh Century, is "the 
glory of Trinity College, Ehiblin. The taste and delicacy, the 
originality and the elaboration of coloring place it among the 
wonders of the world." The book is so perfect that one can ex- 
amine it most closely under the strongest magnifying glass with- 
out finding lack "of alignment or an irregularity in interlacement. 

The mediaeval miniaturists raised the art of illuminating to 
the highest pinnacle of perfection. The most renowned minia- 
turist was Guido Clovio (1496-1578). The examples of his 
work in the British Museum are not placed on public exhibition, 
being r^^arded as too precious to run risks at the hands of our 
curio-hunters or iconoclasts. 
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The most beautifully illuminated three MSS. of the Middle 
Ages are the "Book of Hours of Anne of Brittany," in the Na- 
tional Library at Paris; the "Grimani Missal" at Venice; and 
the "Bedford Hours" in the British Museum. To this beautiful 
Prayer Book of Anne, married at the age of fifteen to Charles 
, VIII, King of France, and subsequently to his successor, Louis 
XIII, the most famous miniaturists contributed their finest work. 
The book contains forty-nine full page miniatures, and the mar- 
gins are ornamented with French fruit, flowers and insects. 

The Cambridge University Library was b^[un in 1425 with 
fifty-two books. It now numbers seven hundred thousand. 

The Bodleian Library at Oxford was founded by Sir Thomas 
Bodley in 1602. It now contains more than four hundred thou- 
sand printed volumes and twenty thousand manuscripts. 

The British Museum, founded in 1753, ^^ estimated to con- 
tain two million books. If these were placed on end they 
would reach from London to Lancaster, a distance a railway ex- 
press does not travel in^less than five and a half hours. If 
the volumes were piled in a column it would reach the height of 
forty miles. The book shelves of the Library represent fifty 
miles of extent ; the Catalogues contain more than four million 
entries. Of all the MSS. in the Library the most precious is 
the Codex Alexandrinus, the oldest, save one, extant copy of 
the Scriptures. 

Among rare printed books are a copy of Caxton's "Medi- 
taciones sur les Sept Pscaulmes Penitentiaulx" ; the first edition 
of "Assertio Septem Sacramentum," for which Pope Leo X con- 
ferred upon Henry VIII the title of "Defender of the Faith" ; 
and the beautiful specimens of printing on vellum by Verard the 
Parisian printer, which Henry VII delighted to collect. Among 
the MSS. is the celebrated Durham Book, a treasure of surpass- 
ing interest and value. 

The Bibliotheque Nationale at Paris dates from the middle 
of the Fourteenth Century and is, roughly, four hundred years 
older than its British rival. It contains one-third of the number 
of volumes available in all the public libraries of Paris. The 
count is said to be in the neighborhood of. three million volumes, 
three hundred thousand maps and charts, one hundred thousand 
manuscripts and two and one-half million engravings. 

The Konigsliche Bibliothek possesses almost one-quarter of the 
entire five million books in the Public Libraries of Berlin. 

At the Sorbonne University, at Heidelberg, at Gotthigen and 
many other University centers are libraries of incalculable im- 
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portance to those studying special branches of knowledge and 
wishing to consult source-literature. 

An interesting feature of the French bibleothecal system is. 
the establishment of the School Library. Since 1862, a library 
is attached to primary schools for the use of pupils and their 
friends. 

When Academic Libraries were the recipients of gifts and 
bequests the two great British Universities received generous 
contributions. But Time has brought about great changes by 
dispersing most of the treasures. Of all that were given to Ox- 
ford University only three are now in the Bodleian and only 
three others in the colleges of Corpus Christi, Oriel and Mag- 
dalen. The British Museum possesses nine; Cambridge, one; 
private collectors, two. Six are in France — ^two Latin and three 
French MSS. in the Bibliotheque Nationale, and one MS. 
in the Bibliotheque Ste. Genevieve. The last-named book is a 
magnificent Livy once belonging to the famous Louvre Library. 
It bears the inscription: "C'est livre est a moy Homfrey, — due 
de Gloucestre don du mon tres chier cousin le conte de Warewic." 

From 1365 to 1450 was the golden age of library building in 
England. Oxford University had its library and the principal 
colleges of Cambridge had theirs. In the cathedrals of Here- 
ford, Exeter, York, Lincoln, Wells, Salisbury, St. Paul's and 
Litchfield there were goodly collections of MSS. The first 
public library of London was founded between 1421 and 1426. 

In the medieval library, the Bible, either in its entirety or in^ 
parts, was the MS. most often copied. Peter Lombard's "Sen- 
tences" was a famous production of that period; and Langland's 
''Vision of Piers Plowman," Geoffrey of Monmouth's book and 
"The Canterbury Tales" were the most widely circulated of all 
works then in vogue. Romances began to gain admission into* 
all libraries except the Academic, in the XlVth and XVth cen- 
turies, and found much public favor. They had a marked in- 
fluence upon the life of the people of that period. 

Among the superlative "rarities" are the printed books sent 
forth during the first twenty-five years after the printing art had 
come to stay. Such are the twenty-four copies of the Mazarin 
Bible of Gutenberg and Schoeffer about 1445 ; the Mentz Psalter 
by the same printers in 1457 (this was the first book printed with 
a date) ; the first edition of Livy (1469), the only copy of which 
on vellum is in the British Museum, where also are the Bedford 
Hours, the Sforza Book of Hours and Queen Mary's Psalter. 

The "rarity" of certain books depends either upon their ex- 
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pensive style of production, or because they were issued from 
the presses of some of the early printers whose craft raised 
the standard to great eminence. 

It is now almost impossible to obtain an example of Caxton's 
press, except in portions of books. It is known that there are 
five hundred and sixty examples extant in the world. England 
possesses four-fifths of that number, thirty-one being unique. 

Some of the famous early presses were those of Aldus, Gunta, 
Bodwin, Estrenne, Elzevir, Froben, Giittenberg, Fust and 
Schoeffer, Plantin, Caxton and Wynkyn de Worde. 

If you see '"Moguntiae" on the title page of a book it 
stands for Mentz where Gutenberg and Fiist set up a press and 
issued the first metal-type printed book. That was the ''Ma- 
zarin" Bible, so called because it was found in the library of 
Cardinal Mazarin. 

Aldus Manutius established his famous press at Venice in 1490 
whence were issued the precious Aldine editions. The Alduses 
were official printers to the Pope and had a monopoly of publish- 
ing the Breviaries and Missals upon which the Council of Trent 
had stamped its authority. 

The Elzevir press was set up at Leyden in 1592. Christopher 
Plantin had begun his craft in 1555. The motto of his house 
was "Labor et Constantia" (By hard work and sticking to it). 
Caxton printed at Westminster the first book in England, "Ye 
Game and Play of Ye Chesse," in 1474. In 1477 he published 
Chaucer's book of "Ye Tales of Canterburye." 

Caxton*s "Cato," third edition, was the first in which printed 
signatures were used and it was also the first English book to 
be illustrated by wood-cuts. 

Important collections in the British Museum are Markell's 
rare liturgies and service books ; Kupitsch's early German litera- 
ture; Trieck's and Halliweirs Shakespearian literature; Nagy's 
Hungarian literature; and Grabowski*s Perish literature. 
Famous manuscripts gathered here are the Royal MSS., the 
Lansdowne, Arundel, Bumey, Hargrave and Stone MSS. The 
collections of MSS. stored in the Library range from the Third 
Century B. C. to recent times. 

Among treasured "rarities" of the world are the Cottonian 
collections, the Codex Sinaiticus, the Lindisfame Gospels of the 
Seventeenth Century, Alcuin's Bible,, the Old English Chronicle, 
Beowulf, St. Margaret's Gospel Book and the Royal Latin 
Psalter, the last being in Exeter CoU^^ Library at Oxford. 
The earliest personal name in English literature is that of Caed- 
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mon in the middle of the Seventh Century. The MS. in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford is supposed to contain most of his 
poems, which are chiefly religious in character. 

A unique "find," namely, the receipt given to Umbrica Jun- 
naria, discovered at Pompeii, is now in the National Library at 
Naples. 

A unique "find," namfely, the receipt given to Umbricia Jun- 
house of MSS. and books. Wonderful, too, are the collections 
in the Berlin and Munich libraries in Germany; in the Hague 
Library, Holland ; in the Royal Library at Brussels in Belgium ; 
in the Royal Library at St. Petersburg in Russia; in the Royal 
Library at Madrid and the Escurial in Spain. 

The Vatican Library at Rome ranks high not from the stand- 
point of numerical accessions, but on account of the priceless 
importance of its manuscripts and archives. Other notable 
libraries in Italy are the Ambrosian at Milan, the Laurentian 
and the St. Mark at Florence, and the Padua University Library. 
Few Libraries in the world are more magnificently housed than 
the Vatican Library. Its treasures include 400,000 volumes, 4,000 
incunabula, 500 Aldines and a number of biographical "rarities." 
There are two early MSS. of Virgil in the Vatican and in the 
Ambrosian Library at Milan an Iliad, all before the Fourth 
Century and distinguished by paintings based upon classical 
models. There are 31,373 Latin and 4,148 Greek manuscripts. 
It contains also the palimpsest of De Republica, by Cicero, pro- 
duced in the Fourth Century of the Christian era, and a Fourth 
Century Terence. The treasures of the Vatican Library are in 
three parts : the department of printed books ; archives in manu- 
script, consisting of correspondence of the Holy See with the 
Governments and Potentates of the world; and literary manu- 
scripts that are world-famous. There you can see the Natural 
History of Decembrus Candidas, with figures by Raphael, the 
marvelous painter of the Sistine Madonna. There you can revel 
among the best examples of the early bibliop^sts and feel that 
(as someone has expressed it) "the generous spirit of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, as he sits majestically embodied in pure marble by 
Anseli, reposeful yet commanding, seems to pervade the atmos- 
phere and inspire one to patient but most earnest endeavor." 

The first library in England was that given by Pope Gr^;ory 
the Great and brought over by St. Augustine, the first Archbishop 
of Canterbury, A. D. 600. In the Thirteenth Century the library 
of the Benedictine monastery in that city had grown to three 
thousand titles. 
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About the middle of the Eighteenth Century, London, estab- 
lished the first Circulating Library. The first Act of Parlia- 
ment authorizing the establishment of public libraries in England 
was introduced by William Ewart, M. P. for the Dumfries 
Burghs, in 1854. The Guildhall Library of the Corporation of the 
City of London was founded by Sir Richard Whittington, the 
Lord Mayor of the popular legend and ditty, and is rich in books 
and documents relating to that metropolis. 

The Library of Earl Spencer at Althorpe in Northamptonshire 
is one of the finest private libraries and contains some of the 
most prized 'rarities" to be found anywhere. 

The term "serendipity" used by Horace Walpole means a knack 
of alighting on the particular library product, book or manu- 
script, that we are at the moment seeking. The pleasures of 
such a "find" to an enthusiastic collector and booklover must be 
experienced in order to be realized. Bibliophiles, however 
widely their individual tastes and lines of quest may differ, have 
a spirit of fraternization with others of like interests. 

In bibliography the French are easily foremost so far as the 
taking care of and preserving books and manuscripts are con- 
cerned. In France the writing, printing and binding of books 
has been carried to a perfection of excellence, mechanical and 
artistic, that has vastly improved upon the earlier leaders in these 
branches in Germany, Italy and England. 

The writer of this article earnestly hopes that the prediction 
made by Mr. Putnam at the conclusion of his article may be 
realized, and that through the generosity of private collectors, 
by gifts and bequests, the Congressional Library shall become a 
National Library Storehouse not only of utilitarian but also 
of historical and sentimental interest. 




KEEPING LIBRARIES ALIVE. 

{New York Evening Post.) 



Lord Rosebery has been confessing to a "hideous depression" 
at the enormous mass of dead books that confront him in public 
libraries. A library of any pretensions, in his view, is a vast 
cemetery, a world so full of a number of things that we should 
all be as gloomy as kings. What to do about it he does not seem 
to know. But if the Scottish Earl does not know a remedy for 
literary congestion, there is an English critic who does. Edmund 
Gosse, in a letter to the newspapers, begs for the audacity to say 
that he is in favor of "an enormous destruction of printed 
books." He has heard that the Caliph Omar's burning of the 
library of Alexandria has been proved to be a fable, and this 
gives him great pain, "for we need just a precedent of that kind." 
One fancies the Englishman to be in deeper earnest over the 
matter than the Scotsman, but both are merely repeating what 
many others have expressed in less formal fashion. 

It was left for another official librarian to put his finger upon 
the difficulty in the way of pleasing Lord Rosebery and Mr. 
Gosse and those who agree with them. What, asks the librarian 
of the Guildhall, is a useless book? Who is to decide between 
the living and the dead in the realm of the intellectual creation? 
We have recently had an illuminating instance of the peril of 
pronouncing a literary product valueless. To the "Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica" the name of Pelatiah Webster is even yet 
unknown, but he seems destined to remembrance as one of the 
earliest to advance the basic ideas of the Federal Constitution. 
The history of Mendelism is similar. Mendel published the ac- 
count of some experiments in 1865, but he waited in vain for 
appreciation of what he had accomplished. It was not until he 
had been dead for eighteen years that his book began to live, and 
to win for him that credit for his discoveries in relation to the 
physiological process of heredity that biologists now are glad to 
bestow. How many of Shakespeare's plays should we have the 
opportunity of reading if their fate had been determined by no 
matter how catholic a board of execution during some parts of 
the two centuries following his dropping of the pen? And what 
would we not give in honor of some close-fisted librarian of old 
who had grimly held on to this Greek drama and that Latin his- 
tory, in spite of their neglect at the hands of the reading public? 
A book is very much like a man. Most human beings are any- 
thing but time-proof, and their names die almost as soon as they 
themselves do. Nevertheless, unless history is the record of the 
extraordinary only, they play a part that the observer of men and 
things neglects at his great risk. 




Gmiemp««pJo»n«lism 



Cf In tku department ol Tke Eilitonal Review we 
publuL eaeb montL tke Liitory and tfrowtk of a 
newspaper of prominence. In tku number we iketcL 
tke .socceidf ol career of The SaJtinwre Sun, 

C( ^A^e aleo reprint kere caref utty aelected eclitorialfl on 
tke vital queitioni of tke day, in "wkick public opinion i» 
reflected and presented unkiaeedly in tke most forceful 
and teUintf manner. To tke individual reader it would 
ke an almost impossikle task to cull tkese editorials, for 
it tnyolves tke perusal of tkousands of newspapers. 
Tkroutfk its trained staff, kowerer, Tke Editorial 
Review {• akle to present tkis compendious resume of 
tke kest, keenest and most up^to-^te contemporary 
opinion, as set f ortk in tke leading newspapers, tke value 
of v^kick for future reference can not ke overestimated. 



THE BALTIMORE SUN. 



From its very incq)tion on May 17, 1837, The Sun has stood 
as the champion of the people's cause and the highest principles 
of true and progressive Americanism. Its founder was Mr. 
Arunah S. Abell, a member of the firm of Swain, Abell & Sim- 
mons, then the publishers of the Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
Believing that Baltimore offered a field for a first-class news- 
paper he succeeded in overcoming the skepticism of his partners 
to the extent that they consented to the establishment of a small 
plant for the publication of the proposed journal, on condition 
that Mr. Abell took personal control and responsibility. This 
he unhesitatingly agreed to do, so great was his confidence in 
the success that awaited the new venture, and The Sun issued 
its first number from a small office in Light Street, Baltimore. 
The principles proclaimed as those which would guide the news- 
paper were independence, honesty and enterprise, controlled 
by fairness and conservatism. The circulation increased so 
rapidly that within three months it exceeded that of the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger, and within a year it had doubled the 
circulation of the oldest established newspaper then in Baltimore. 

American journalism at that time was in a transition stage 
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and The Sun became the pioneer of modem journalistic 
methods, introducing startling innovations in the gathering and 
presentation of news to the public. In December, 1838, a copy 
of the President's message to Congress was, immediately after 
being read, brought to The Sun office by a courier, and within 
two hours of his arrival the newspaper was published with the 
message in full, thus outstripping contemporaries by two days. 
Other journalistic achievements were the publication of Har- 
rison's inaugural before the newspapers of any other city ex- 
cept Washington and, later, the early reporting of Harrison's 
death and of Tyler's inauguration. The Sun showed its spirit 
of enterprise and desire to give the best news service to its 
readers by a "pony express" between Baltimore and Boston, by 
means of which advance Northern and Eastern news was en- 
sured. During the Mexican War an overland express between 
Baltimore and New Orleans was established, thereby enabling 
The Sun to announce, before any other newspaper, the sur- 
render of Vera Cruz, a feat of journalism that elicited special 
praise from President Tyler. A carrier-pigeon news service 
was also arranged between Baltimore, New York, Philadelphia 
and Washington. Another remarkable instance of its enter- 
prise was the publication of the first Presidential message ever 
transmitted over telegraph wires. In 1850 the first iron build- 
ing in America was begun to house The Sun, the offices in 
which were opened on September 13, 185 1. 

On May 17, 1887, the fiftieth anniversary of the establish- 
ment of the newspaper was celebrated, and the press of the 
country felicitated it with a remarkable unanimity of friendly 
sentiment. A year later occurred the death of its founder, Mr. 
Abell, who was universally mourned. 

When the great fire overtook Baltimore in 1904, The Sun 
achieved a newspaper feat without parallel in the annals of 
journalism. On Sunday, February 7 of that year, it was fore- 
seen that building that had housed it since 1851 was doomed 
to destruction. Hurried preparations were made to save the 
mailing lists, records and valuable archives, and these efforts 
were continued almost until the entire structure was in flames, 
some papers indeed being charred when removed. To con- 
tinue the publication of The Sun heroic measures had imme- 
diately to be taken and it was a matter of general wonderment 
how such a supreme test of efficiency in management under 
circumstances of extraordinary emergency was met. Arrange- 
ments were made telegraphically for printing the newspaper 
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temporarily in Washington at the office of the Evening Star. 
It reads like fiction, and was certainly one of the greatest 
marvels of newspaper energy and enterprise, how on a spe- 
cially chartered train the editorial and reportorial staffs and 
other departmental forces of The Sun went to Washington, and 
five minutes after arriving at the Star Building, the busy work 
of getting out a great newspaper was proceeding as though 
there had been no change of locale. With lightning speed and 
by loyal and systematized work and cooperation on the part of 
The Star, the seemingly unsurmountable difficulties were over- 
come, and without missing a single edition The Sun was pub- 
lished on Monday morning with its news items complete, not 
an important event or happening in the world during the 
twentyfour hours preceding the issue being omitted. Time and 
space practically had been annihilated. This feat was all the 
more remarkable because of the large scale on which every- 
thing had to be done. For two months publication was con- 
tinued in Washington. This gave time for the establishment 
of a plant in The Sun Job Printing Office in Baltimore, from 
which the newspaper was issued until it removed to its present 
home in the very center of the city. The Sun office has an 
equipment in every way up-to-date and perfect, with every 
facility for the production of a great modem newspaper. 

The Sun continues to carry out the basic principles of enter- 
prise, accuracy and clean journalism with which it began its 
career, and which have won it the respect of its contemporaries 
and the good will of its readers because of always keeping faith 
and being guided by high ideals. 



NATIONAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE OLYMPIC 

GAMES. 

(Baltimore Sun,) 



Patriotic pride naturally fills the American breast at the 
splendid record made by our athletes in the Olympic games, and 
while possibly we may go too far in drawing conclusions from 
their triumphs, their success represents something substantial 
and important in a national sense. After the early days of the 
republic, when the hardy pioneer and frontiersman were not 
so much in evidence in our centers of population, our English 
visitors were wont to comment unfavorably on American 
physique, as on everything else American, and one of them 
declared that even the dogs were affected by our climate and 
barked feebly in the United States. After the comparatively 
^ poor showing made by England in these Olympic games, the 
tables would seem to be reversed. 

As a matter of fact, we have no disposition to crow, for the 
next Ol3rmpiad might make a different showing. The English 
are now clearly disquieted by the record at Stockholm, as they 
were by evidences of English physical deterioration during the 
Boer War. The result will unquestionably stimulate them to 
better things, and they have rarely failed to respond to a naitional 
need, whether in peace or war. 

Meantime we bear off the palm for all-round athletic 
■superiority, and we have reason to be glad of it as well as proud 
of it. It indicates not only more science in training and more 
good raw material to train, but it represents an advance in 
national physical standards and a general interest in out-of-door 
exercises and sports that tend to build up muscle and endurance. 
Health and exercise are inseparable, and though all of us can 
not be athletes, the Olympic games suggest the value of bodily 
development. There is one form of exercise which is open to 
everybody and in which England still holds her own, and that 
is walking, and it is probably one of the healthiest and the best. 

Whatever the English or other nations may do to recover the 
laurels lost at Stockholm, there will be no necessity to urge on the 
American youth of either sex. The development of the body 
has become as sacred a rite in this country as the development 
of the mind, and the enthusiasm engendered by the Olympic 
games of 191 2 is more likely to need a tighter rein than a spur. 



AN INDIAN THE BRIGHTEST STAR. 

(Cleveland Leader.) 



The most spectacular victory won in the 01)rmpic games was 
the triumph of the South African policeman, McArthur, in the 
Marathon race. That is such a supreme test of endurance 
and speed combined that it always excites the greatest popular 
interest, not merely where the games are held and the race is 
run but in all countries taking part in an Olympiad. 

But from the point of view of trained athletes and men who 
devote much time and attention to the study of physical develop- 
ment and prowess the foremost winner, the real champion at 
Stockholm, was James Thorpe, an Indian student from the 
Carlisle school. Thorpe won the hardest test of many-sided 
physical powers. His was the most finished and complete 
demonstration of superiority in a competition open to the 
amateurs of the world. 

James Thorpe won the decathlon, and the decathlon means a 
combination of ten contests. It includes running for short 
distances and long, jumping, both high and broad, pole vaulting, 
putting weights and throwing the discus and the javelin. It is 
so severe a test of all-round strength, skill and stamina that 
only a wonderful athlete can make a good showing in such a 
competition open to the best men in the world. 

No wonder the victory of the Indian lad was immensely popu- 
lar. He is a fine fellow personally, and he stands as the 
champion of his race as well as his country. Much in the 
history of the red men of North America appeals strongly to 
the imagination and S3rmpathy of the world, and when an Indian 
shows how far his people are from dying out or losing their 
old physical fitness and prowess he strikes a chord which 
vibrates in all generous hearts. 

Football and baseball have shown the country what the 
Carlisle Indians are in bodily prowess, but never before did they 
win such glory as they gained in the latest and greatest Olympiad. 
Their victories at Stockholm have been one of the memorable 
features of a world competition in which the name and flag of 
the American republic have gained new luster. 



THE PASSING OF THE CAMORRA. 

{Louisville Times,) 



The cause of civic regeneration in Italy has great occasion 
for rejoicing. With dramatic completeness the last scene has 
been enacted in the moving spectacle of the trial of the Camor- 
risti in the picturesque little hill city of Viterbo, lava built and 
stored centuries deep in historic associations. Here it was that 
Nicholas Breakspear, Pope Adrian IV, the only Englishman 
ever chosen Supreme PontiflF, compelled the Emperor Frederick I. 
to play the part of his stirrup boy, and here too, we have 
Dante's word for it, Henry of Cornwall was murdered on the 
altSir steps by Guy de Motitfort. Etruscans, Romans and Lom- 
bards all left monuments in the little burg whose very name, 
"vetus urbs," speaks of antiquity. It is odd that, where every 
tower and every arch recalls past memories, a breath from the 
Uhited States, most modem of all lands, should have brought 
about the detection and destruction of a secret society, most 
barbarous relic of all. 

What is the Camorra? As we understand it, the association 
which adopted this title, derived either from the Neapolitan 
word for a little cloak or the Spanish word for a quarrel, origi- 
nated in the Neapolitan prisons during the hideous days of the 
Bomba regime. By signs, cant words, taps and winks and nods 
of one kind or another its votaries served as a convenient 
channel of intercommunication with the outside; nor were its 
activities always nefarious. It counted its members from 
among the most influential of the nobility, the clergy and the 
smaller territorial magnates. But very soon it b^an to de- 
generate. What had been in the nature of a beneficent society 
developed into an agency of rapine, of chantage, of blackmail 
and of murder; its affiliations were everywhere; it encouraged 
and protected smuggling; it shared in the profits of houses of 
ill fame; its "swell men" traded in the closet skeletons of the 
aristocracy; it invaded politics and set the police at defiance. 
For the greater part of a century it terrorized and prospered. 

Growing bolder as it gained in vigor, it finally grew too bold ; 
it practically guaranteed immunity to those who served it. The 
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collapse came with the cold-blooded murder of one of its mem- 
bers, Gennaro Cuoccolo, and his wife, Maria, at Torre del 
Greco. The leader of the gang, known as Erricone, made good 
his escape to New York, where at length he was arrested by 
Lieut. Petrosino^ of the New York police, brought back to his 
old haunts and turned over to the local authorities. Very 
shortly afterward Petrosino was found dead at Palermo. 

At once the Italian police got busy. With rare determination 
they rounded up notorious Camorristi and put them on trial; 
an informer, Abbatemaggio, one of over 700 witnesses, supplied 
much of the evidence that was at all conclusive, and for two 
weary years, confined in steel cages, the accused raged and 
stormed with a more than maniac fury. Frequently the court 
had to suspend its sessions. Finally, with a long list of ques- 
tions, such as in this country would surely have presaged a dis- 
agreement, the case was given to the jury. 

All have been found guilty. Sentences of various terms of 
imprisonment (Italy knows no capital punishment) have been 
meted out and we may reasonably hope that the Camorra has 
received a death blow. Satisfaction at that prospect silences all 
criticisms of the celerity of the Italian administration of 
justice. 



THE EXPRESS BUSINESS. 

{Dtduth Herald.) 



A SWEEPING order made by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion yesterday does away with many of the objectionable 
methods used in the express business, and proposes a radical 
reduction in rates, to be made effective after a public hearing. 

This doesn't settle the problem of the relations of the public 
with the express companies. 

Only an out-and-out parcels post system that will do for the 
people through the postoffice the service the express companies 
are now doing for the inordinate profit of their owners, will 
settle that problem. 

But the report furnishes matter that will help make people 
think about the conditions that prevail, and that ought to help 
toward making the demand for a parcels post system so em- 
phatic that Congress will no longer dare deny it. 

"It is a matter beyond contradiction," says the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in its report, "that beginning sixty years ago, 
practically with no assets whatsoever other than favorable con- 
tracts with one or more railroads, the express companies out of 
their rates and the profitable investment of the proceeds of their 
operations have been enabled to pay large dividends upon shares 
representing no investment, and amassed over $150,000,000 of 
property." 

From a shoestring — from practically nothing — out of the 
rates they have charged the public the express companies have 
built up a tremendous capitalization, on which they pay and 
always have paid big dividends, and an enormous surplus repre- 
sented by investments in the securities of railroads and indus- 
tries. Through these holdings the express companies, powerful 
already because of the sheer bulk of their riches, are able to 
summon to their aid the strongest kind of influence. 

This explains why the parcels post has been delayed so long. 

Last year the thirteen express companies investigated by the 
Commission had a gross income of $149,311,485, out of which 
they paid to the railroads $73,956455, leaving to themselves 
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$75,355,030. Operating expenses were $67,996,759, and net 
earnings were $7,358,271. 

A tidy little sum, this, to earn in one year on a property that 
represents practically no investment at all. 

Another set of figures presented by the Commission helps to 
show why this enterprise is so richly profitable. 

The express companies carry about 300,000,000 parcels a 
year. 

This is eight or ten packages a year for the average family 
of five persons. The average charge is 50 cents per package, 
and the average haul 200 miles. 

With the profit inordinate on every parcel carried, it is easy 
to understand how the express companies have built up such an 
immense quantity of wealth on an original investment of noth- 
ing, and why it is that they have gained outside holdings which 
give them influence in a wide variety of industries. 

There never should have been an express company. There 
are none elsewhere in the world. Either the railroad should 
have handled the express business with a single profit instead 
of two profits that the people pay now, or the postoffice should 
have handled it through a parcels post system with no profit 
at all. 

But the public can be protected for the future by the prompt 
adoption of a parcels post system. 



JUDGE ARCHBALD'S CASE. 

{Philadelphia Inquirer,) 



By a vote of 222 to i the House has adopted thirteen articles 
of impeachment against Judge Robert W. Archbald, formerly 
of the United States 0>urt for the Middle Pennsylvania District, 
and now of the Court of Commerce. 

Impeachment proceedings are usually brought because of 
treason or for high crimes and misdemeanors affecting the office. 
There is no treason in Judge Archbald's case. There are no high 
crimes. The misdemeanors are, as a matter of fact, trifling. 
They amount to a petty system of money making in commercial 
pursuits. 

Nevertheless, the House is entirely right in placing Judge 
Archbald on trial, for a judge must be above all suspicion. 
The country will now be given an object lesson in the practical 
"recall" of the judiciary. The good old Constitution which 
Mr. Roosevelt and some others are bent upon destroying provides 
the way. A committee of the House hears the charges. These 
charges are formulated in articles of impeachment, which amount 
to what in the ordinary course would be called an indictment. 
The House adopts the articles. Then it appoints a committee 
from its own membership to conduct the proceedings, or trial. 
In this case, the prosecuting attorneys representing the House, 
will be Clayton, of Alabama; Floyd, of Arkansas; Webb, of 
North Carolina ; Sterling, of Illinois ; Howland, of Ohio ; Davis, 
of West Virginia, and Norris, of Nebraska. 

These prosecuting attorneys appear before the Senate, which 
sits in full force as both judge and jury and hears the case. 
Judge Archbald is entitled, just as in any ordinary court, to 
make a defense, and it may be taken for granted that he will 
do so. 

Whether the trial will be entered upon at once or will go over 
until the December session is for the Senate to determine. But 
there is a great deal of work that must be done in addition to 
these court proceedings. With the Lorimer case out of the way, 
the Senate will have greater freedom, but it will still be pushed 
for time. It is in serious conflict with the House over various 
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matters, and it must legislate for the Panama Canal and fix not 
only the future government of the Canal Zone, but the rates. 
Shippers are entitled to know just what treatment they may 
expect; whether the canal is to be turned over to foreigners 
and to the railroads, or whether there is to be an opportunity, 
through free tolls for American vessels, to build up new enter- 
prises. 

But when it does come, the impeachment proceedings will 
show very plainly to the people the methods provided by the 
Constitution for trying judges. Instead of discussing the guilt 
or innocence of a judge in the newspapers and leaving his case 
to the justice or injustice of the votes of the people — which is 
the "recall" of modern theoretical politics — the accused is given 
a full trial in public and the members of the United States Sen- 
ate render the verdict. 

In every State that pretends to have a decent constitution any 
judge can be put on trial in precisely the same way. So in spite 
of hot-headed political agitators and theorists there is an ample 
remedy for application to judges who come under the displeasure 
of the public. 



ENGLAND'S SOCIAL EXPERIMENT. 

(Newark Evening News.) 



When and before the British workman's insurance act went 
into eflFect recently, a very manifest opposition to it was dis- 
played. The mere violent phases of the opposition were due, 
it appears, either to a misunderstanding of its terms or to an 
incompleteness in the preparations for its operations. The act, 
it must be admitted, was hurriedly adopted and went into effect 
before many of the details of its administration had been worked 
out. A great deal of this opposition, however, promises to be 
short-lived and, generally, this great experiment will probably 
be allowed to proceed without great active or passive resistance. 

The bill provides for the insurance of all persons in the 
service of employers, with a few exceptions confined to those 
between the ages- of sixteen and seventy. All persons engaged 
in manual labor and clerks receiving less than $800 a year are 
included; about 14,000,000 persons in all. 

The cost of this insurance, including administration, is eighteen 
cents a day for men, and is divided between employers, the State 
and the employees. In ordinary cases, the employer pays four- 
teen cents, deducting eight cents from the employee's wages, 
and the State pays four. As the wages of the employee move 
down the scale, his quota is reduced, the State and the employer 
increasing their contributions. 

Workwomen pay six cents a day and their employers the 
same sum, the State contribution being four cents to every 
nine cents expended for benefits and expenses. As wages de- 
cline, the women's quota is reduced as in the case of men. 
Domestic servants contribute the full quota called for by the act. 
The employer deducts the employee's contribution from the 
wages in every case, and is liable to a fine of $50 a week if he 
n^lects to obey the act. 

In return for this expenditure, the workman gets free medical 
attendance and medicine, treatment in a sanitarium when re- 
quired, a sick benefit of $2.40 a week for twenty-six weeks and 
a disablement benefit afterward of $1.20 a week as long as in- 
capable of working until he is seventy years old, when he re- 
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ceives an old age pension. A woman gets a sick benefit of $i.8o 
a week and a disablement benefit of $140 a week. There is 
also a maternity benefit of $7.20. Contributions are paid in 
stamps to be pasted on cards furnished by the Grovemment 
somewhat after the manner of trading stamps. 

For the administration of this insurance, reliance is placed 
upon friendly societies, trades unions, etc., which the work 
people are encouraged to join. Those who do not join become 
deposit contributors and cease to have benefits when the actual 
contributions paid by themselves and their employers, together 
with the State grant, have been drawn out. A member of a 
society, however, can keep on drawing benefits from the funds 
of the society. 

The purpose of the act is to prevent pauperism, to make 
people provident, whether so inclined or not, by forcing those 
to whom it applies to provide against loss of work and wages 
through sickness, etc., while they are earning money. 

This is probably the greatest experiment in paternalistic gov- 
ernment that the world has yet seen. It would undoubtedly 
be declared unconstitutional in this country. It forces contri- 
butions without the consent of the contributor, and demands 
the professional services of physicians for fees stipulated by 
the government. The outcry against it has been loudest from 
the physicians who have refused to obey it and who are now 
bargaining with Mr. Lloyd-George. The important criticisms 
of the act have been on the ground that it taxes many for bene- 
fits they do not receive — at least, directly. 

The amount of money involved may be easily calculated. 
Eighteen cents a day for 14,000,000 people amounts to $2,520,000 
a day, a total of nearly a billion dollars a year, of which the 
State must pay nearly a quarter, the employees about five- 
twelfths and the employers a third. 

The results of the experiment can not be calculated since it 
means a great reorganization of social life. No one can fore- 
cast either its moral or financial results; the influence of the 
friendly societies ; its alteration of social and domestic customs ; 
its effect upon philanthropy and the philanthropic spirit; the 
outcome of its commercializing tendencies; or the possible shift 
in the status of the medical profession. Those things must all 
be left to the future. But as an experiment dependent upon 
and affecting the social consciousness of Great Britain, it must 
command the close attention of every one. 

A tendency has appeared on the part of large employers to 
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throw off the burden of the tax. On Wednesday a meeting was 
held where a plan was discussed of reducing wages to the 
amount of the tax, thereby compelling the workman to pay 
for his own insurance. It is very possible that by this or some 
other means those who are expected to pay their quota will 
avoid doing so. 

The great middle class, however, that either can not or will 
not evade the burdens of the act, will bear the brunt of the 
burden. The very fact that they themselves are not entirely 
immune from the danger of privation and hardship should com- 
pel them to support this measure. It should appeal to their 
sympathies, their understanding of hard existing conditions and 
their sense of honor. 

If the measure should so work out as merely to add to the 
cost of living and press down intolerably upon an already over- 
burdened class that gives the nation its moral, social and indus- 
trial stability, it would fall very far short of its intended pur- 
pose. 

It is quite probable that Mr. Lloyd-George is apprehensive of 
this danger, and that in consequence of it has announced his 
intention of making the act only a preliminary step to much 
greater social reforms which will be featured by a fundamental 
adjustment of taxation that will free "the land that is to this 
very hour shackled with the chains of feudalism." 



NO MORE NATIONAL CONVENTIONS, 

{San Antonio Express.) 



The tumultuous proceedings which have characterized both 
the Republican and the Democratic National conventions this 
year emphasize the necessity for a reform in the methods which 
are to be employed in nominating Presidential candidates, if the 
dignity of the country and a sensible policy of disposing of so 
important a matter are to be regarded. 

It is hardly necessary to say that if the stockholders of a large 
or small business corporation were to meet to select a manager 
and a board of directors to conduct the affairs of the company, 
the stockholders, while they might differ in their opinions as to 
who should be selected and there might be a somewhat animated 
discussion of the merits of the respective candidates for the posi- 
tions, would not indulge in such spectacular antics in support of 
their favorites as have been witnessed in Qiicago and Baltimore. 
It would be a novel sight to witness grave, prudent, business men 
parading the room carrying pictures and banners, and it would 
be ridiculous to see them doing skirt dances, howling like coyotes 
and indulging in other performances which would be more ap- 
propriate at a ringside or a race track. 

The selection of a party candidate for President of the 
United States should be a serious proceeding, one which should 
be attended with calmness and composure and the deliberations 
should be of a character which would insure a selection unat- 
tended by excitement and without an appeal to the emotional 
nature of those participating. The United States of America is 
a great company in which each citizen is a stockholder, and 
when these stockholders assemble, either in person or by proxy, 
to select a manager and a board of directors of the company, 
methods as sane as those which prevail in the selection of officers 
for a commercial or an industrial company should characterize 
the proceedings. 

So long as members are swept off their feet by howling, hoot- 
ing, shrieking individuals who have lost their senses, a sane con- 
sideration of the business which is to be transacted is impossible. 
So long as hysterical mobs march about the hall, defying rules 
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of order and disregarding decorum with an abandon that would 
land a band of English suffragettes in jail^ there is no wonder 
that days are spent in an effort which should have been accom- 
plished in a few hours, and the party is lucky if it gets a candi- 
date who will represent the safe and sane element of the country. 
Ex-Governor Campbell of Ohio, a leading progressive Demo- 
crat, who has been disgusted with the performances in Baltimore 
and Chicago, believes Congress should reform the method of 
selecting Presidential candidates, and he suggests the enactment 
of a statute which will provide for the election of delegates by 
districts instead of by State conventions, permitting the people 
to vote directly for them. This, undoubtedly, would have a 
salutary effect, but if the law were to provide that the results of 
primary elections for President should be certified directly to 
the National executive committees of the parties, who, in turn, 
would announce the choice of the people for the nomination, the 
situation would be still further improved. It is possible Gov- 
ernor Campbell has this idea in view, since he predicts that this 
will be the last convention of the kind that will be held. 



MUST BE SETTLED OVER AGAIN. 

(Lincoln Daily Star,) 



The declaration of the Democratic national platform for a 
single term for the President will revive for readjustment one 
of the earliest issues which the founders of our government 
encountered in their effort to erect a system of self-government 
with the best assurances of perpetuity behind it. 

It is a question upon which the Republican platform is silent. 
Surprisingly silent, some may imagine, in view of what tran- 
spired in and immediately preceding the convention. No one 
could have accused the Republicans of dangerous radicalism if 
they had declared against more than two terms for a President, 
consecutive or otherwise. Such a declaration would undoubtedly 
have strengthened the Republican platform, and might have 
served as an excuse for some of the things that are urged against 
the results of the Republican national convention. 

No question that confronted those who laid the foundations of 
Uncle Sam's government aroused more or fiercer discussion or 
took longer to settle than the question of the proper limitation 
of Presidential terms. There was unanimous recognition of the 
danger the Republic would encounter from the ambitions of 
men. There was recognition of the fact that a people might 
easily be victimized through over-confidence in their national 
heroes or that the partisan spirit might lead to dangerous ex- 
cesses. 

Only after it had been once determined in convention that the 
Presidential tenure should be limited to one term of seven years, 
upon the theory that prevention was easier than curing a gov- 
ernmental malady, did the idea that one term was not enough 
prevail. But when the limitation to a single term was abandoned 
a concession was made shortening the term to four years. 

It is evident that the framers of the governmental plan had 
it in mind that seven or eight years is all that any man should 
be allowed to serve as President, consecutively or otherwise. 

Twice within the past fifty years have the conditions arisen 
which the writers of our Constitution foresaw. Two Republican 
Presidents have sought third term nominations. The failure of 
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the first one to get such a nomination precipitated a crisis in the 
party and aroused bitterness that survived for years. The fail- 
ure of the second one to get a third-term nomination has split 
and bids fair to destroy the party. 

There is wisdom and patriotism in the Democratic platform 
limitation. It cures, in a measure, a manifest weakness of the 
Federal Constitution. It is true that this promise is not enforce- 
able. Presidents committed by promise to a single term have 
been known to ask for an extension of favor, and get it, too. 
But in the absence of a specific constitutional limitation this 
promise is the best saf^;uard the people may have against 
usurpations of power and encroachments upon the system of 
popular government. 

Recent events will be quite apt to impress upon the minds of 
the voters of all parties the wisdom and beneficence of this Demo- 
cratic promise of a single term for a President, for they have 
learned that when the ruler of a free people begins to feel his 
oats and to look upon himself as the only man capable of govern- 
ing the Republic, it is time to put a reef or two into his sails. 



THE GERMANS. 

(Philadelphia North American,) 



If the Saengerf est were only a competition of singing societies, 
this editorial would never have been written. To have had 6,000 
singers as the guests of our city for a week would have been a 
pleasing social event. We would have been glad with them as 
friends. It would have been "Es f reut uns Ihnen zu sehen" on 
Monday, and today, "Auf wiedersehen." Still, it would have 
been merely good fellowship on a large scale, an exchange of hos- 
pitality between ourselves and our guests. 

But the Saengerfest is something more than sociability, and 
it is something more than friendly rivalry for choral trophies. 
It is an expression of Germany. It is the voice of a people who 
1,900 years ago came out of the dark forests of central Europe, 
and who since have set their mark on every white race in the 
world. 

It would seem almost trite to recount what this young country 
owes to the German immigrant. And this debt is but a tittle to 
what, as a people, we owe to Germany. For our debt was con- 
tracted long before we became a country; yes, long before our 
ancestors left their homes beyond the sea to seek liberty in a new 
land. 

Yet this older debt is often forgotten while we remember 
the newer one, the more immediate and more apparent debt 
which is ours to the last of the great emigrations to go out of 
the German nest. 

It is easy to turn back a page or two in our history and to 
trace the newer German influence. From the Germans this 
nation releamed the lesson of thrift. Amid the profusion of 
natural riches the American people had become prodigal and 
profligate. They had forgotten the experience of the human 
race. They were imbued with the foolish belief that through 
some divine dispensation the wealth of this continent was to be 
indefinitely renewed. Land and money and time and the yield 
of the earth were criminally wasted. Then the German came. 
If the German character had been less firmly knit, it would have 
disintegrated in such environment. If the German had come 
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alone, even his firmness might not have withstood the influence. 
But the Gennan never travels alone. He never did. 

When he first moved out of the Black Forest and crossed the 
Rhine into sacred Roman territory he took his wife and children 
with him. When he crossed the English channel and began 
his 300-year invasion of Britain, his first act after driving the 
Cymric from the coast was to build a house and plow a piece of 
ground for f rau and kinder. When he hammered the Saracens 
to pieces at Tours and saved Europe for Christian civilization 
his women and little ones were within bowshot in the neighbor- 
ing thicket. 

And when, in the first half of the nineteenth century, the great 
German emigration to America began, the German was true to 
his age-long habit. He brought his women with him. 

He transplanted to this nation the sturdiness which, under the 
pressure of old-world conditions, had often been mistaken for 
stolidness. He amazed his new neighbors by persistent industry, 
by magic power of turning hitherto waste places into garden 
spots, by ability to heap up bank accounts on little savings, by 
the strange faculty of building a paying business on narrow 
margins. 

A nation which had dealt prodigally in big profits began to 
learn the lesson of the value of little things, of thrift, of per- 
sistence, of industry. And the German brought that lesson at a 
time when the change in economic conditions made it particularly 
valuable. 

Then the German did another amazing thing. After his debt 
to industry and thrift was paid he took his wife and children 
with him for recreation. He shared with them in pleasure, as 
from time immemorial he had shared with them in war and in 
labor. 

This nation's social organization had been laid deep in the 
Puritan idea. What pleasure and recreation there were here 
was a violent protest against somber traditions. Usually where 
men gathered for enjoyment good women were impossible. At 
their very best, social pleasures were serious functions. 

But the German breathed into them the spirit of music. He 
leavened the heavy Puritan loaf with song. He taught us that 
music, which up to his advent had been restricted to dismal ac- 
companiments of gloomy religious fervor, might be made the 
language of joy and of freedom. In the larger sense, Germany 
gave music to the world. And in a definite and special sense 
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the German immigration of the last century g^ve music to 
America. 

Music to Germany has been something more than an art 
It has been the expression of the German spirit. It has been the 
soul of Germany singing of freedom. And let it not be forgot- 
ten that freedom is the cornerstone of the German character. 
Despite political forms and govenmiental agencies, throughout 
the ages the German has kept in his heart the love 6f liberty. 

It was the rock of German liberty against which the vast 
despotism of the ancient world beat itself to pieces. When in 
the course of centuries the German lost the form of political 
liberty, he recompensed himself with intellectual freedom. In the 
midst of medieval tyrannies he struck the shackles from the 
mind of man. 

The history of Germany is the history of our civilization. 
Germany is not a political term or a geographical division. 
Germany has no bounds. It is an empire of the mind. The thrift 
that induced the German peasant immigrant to build a bank 
account out of the lettuce heads grown in his dooryard is the 
identical quality that, translated by German scholars into German 
science, has made Germany the laboratory of civilization. 

While the Celtic peoples were forgetting their ancient lan- 
guage, German students were digging into its records and bring- 
ing the hidden glories of its literature to light. Today, when 
our own Shakespeare is so little known in the English-speaking 
theater as to be a joke for the irreverent, the indefatigable Ger- 
mans are studying his matchless poetry and presenting it from 
their stage as an inspiration and a guide to national taste. 

"Germany," says Victor Hugo, "is the wellspring of the na- 
tions. They pass out of her like rivers. She receives them as 
the sea." And again : 

The vast murmur of the Hercynian forest seems to be heard through- 
out Europe. The German nature, profound and subtle, distinct from 
the European nature, but in harmony with it, volatilizes and floats above 
the nations. The German mind is misty, luminous, dispersed ; it is a kind 
of immense beclouded soul, with stars. Perhaps the highest expression 
of Germany can be given only by music. ♦ * ♦ 

We have no doubt that the l^ons of Varus heard the men of 
Teutoburgerwald singing the night before they taught the Roman 
empire that Germany means freedom. 

From that nest for 1,900 years a constant stream of men has 
gone forth — ^men who took their women with them — ^to teach 
freedom and order and persistence — ^and song. 

That is the history which lies behind the Saengerfest. 



CHILDREN ON THE STREETS. 

(Indianapolis Star.) 



The strict enforcement of the curfew law by the police will 
keep children under 15 off the street after 9 o'clock in the even- 
ings and this will help to remedy what is really a dangerous 
condition, namely, the flocking of boys and girls of all ages to 
downtown streets at night. The wonder is that parents do not 
see the risk attendant upon this unrestricted liberty to roam and 
keep their children at home at such hours without outside orders. 

What might have been a harmless custom in the little towns 
and villages where these parents were reared is not so in a city 
like this. If no worse result comes to the youngsters who wander 
up and down, they gain through mere observation a knowledge 
of things evil that they should not have. But the risk to them 
is greater than that. Through the innocent and eager curiosity 
of youth they are likely to be led into ways that contaminate and 
from whose influences they can never wholly escape. The peril 
is not less to boys than to girls. Careful parents believe that 
their boys should be kept as unsmirched as their girls, and that 
such a thing is possible if proper effort is used, but they are not 
the parents who give their boys unrestrained liberty from the 
time they are 10 years old. 

It is a pity that the curfew or some other ordinance cannot be 
used to restrain the host of young people, not far beyond 15, 
whose presence on the streets late at night is a reproach to 
Indianapolis. It is among them that the services of policewomen, 
so anxiously desired by the Local Council of Women, would do 
good service — not in arresting or publicly humiliating rash and 
reckless girls, but in gently warning and protecting them. 
Eventually the appointment of such public guardians will doubt- 
less be the remedy for the evil in question. 



A LOSS TO UTERATURE. 

(Cincinnati Times-Star,) 



Literature lost one of its most interesting exponents when 
Andrew Lang died in Scotland on July 20. Mr. Lang, who was 
bom in 1844, was an unusual writer. It is doubtful if any Eng- 
lish or American author possessed a more versatile pen. He 
touched with equal facility on such widely separated subjects as 
folklore and golf, while a new book of his fairy tales, crowded 
to the limit with furious dragons, beautiful princesses and musty 
castles, gladdened the hearts of the younger and older readers 
once a year. As a writer of verse he was equally graceful and 
entertaining; while as a historian of accurate scholarship he 
made a place for himself. 

His translations of Homer, of Theocritus, Gautier, Balzac and 
Tolstoi showed a more serious side. On the other hand, it has 
been said that English newspaper readers often let their break- 
fasts cool while they read his whimsical leaders in the Daily 
News, 

England has furnished the world with many brilliant authors; 
but it is to be doubted if it will produce the equal of Andrew 
Lang for variety and interest in a long time to come. 



ONE CENT POSTAGE. 

(Toronto World.) 



Bills have been introduced in Congress to reduce letter 
postage in the United States from two cents to one cent per 
ounce, and the indications are favorable to such a change being 
eflFected. President Taft and Postmaster-General Hitchcock are 
in favor of the reduction, and there is little opposition to it from 
any quarter. 

The change should have been and would have been made long 
ago had not the excessive profits from the carriage of letters 
been absorbed in a most extravagant administration of other 
branches of the postal service. Letter postage last year yielded 
75 per cent, of the postal revenues and accounted for only 14 
per cent, of postal expenditure. In the last decade the Govern- 
ment has collected from the people for carrying their letters 
$500,000,000 over and above the cost of the service. Even were 
no increase of business to follow the reduction, one cent postage 
would pay its way handsomely, but judging from the enormous 
increase in business which followed the reduction from three 
to two cents, the volume of business will expand so enormously 
as to make the service more profitable. 

The United States Postoffice Department has persistently 
thrown great profits to the express companies which it might 
have reaped for itself by establishing the parcel-post, and it 
has found the extension of the rural mail delivery system more 
expensive than anticipated, but the great loss has been in con- 
nection with second-class mail matter. Newspapers and periodi- 
cals, more especially than magazines, have been carried at a great 
loss, due partly to the inclusion of mere catalogs and advertis- 
ing pamphlets, but mainly to the system of paying the railway 
companies by the pound for mail carriage instead of, as we do 
in Canada, furnishing postal cars and paying the railway com- 
panies for hauling them. The deficit from second-class mail 
matter during the past decade amounted to $600,000,000, which 
more than absorbed the profits on letter postage during the same 
period. 

Public ownership and operation has been most useful in 
demonstrating that a reduction in rates results in additional 
profits by largely increasing the volume of business. - . 



AN EMPEROR WHO SAW GREAT THINGS. 

{Detroit News.) 



MuTSUHiTO, well beloved Emperor of Japan, is dying in the 
6oth year of his life and the 45th year of his reign. It is doubt- 
ful if any monarch of history has reigned through a period of so 
many or such progressive changes. At the time of his birth, 
1852, Japan was a closed country in which local gov- 
ernment was an intensified feudalism. Foreigners wete 
strictly excluded. Shintoism was the state religion and 
Christianity was supposed to be barred out. The nation was 
firmly resolved to maintain a policy of isolation and non-com- 
munication while it would preserve the established religion, 
language, manners and customs and the peculiar ideals of the 
race. 

But trivial causes often lead to momentous consequences. 
Foreign ships plowed the Eastern seas, many of them American. 
They risked the perils of uncharted waters and the typhoons 
which sweep Oriental seas like a besom of destruction. Ameri- 
can sailors were cast away on inhospitable shores. Sometimes 
they found human nature, distorted by prejudice and fanatical 
exclusiveness, more dangerous than the elements. Some who 
had encountered all these perils and had escaped with their lives 
returned to tell the story. Our Government resolved to at- 
tempt the achievement of a better understanding with Japan for 
the promotion of amity, huriianity and commerce. The Perry 
expedition, which began a new era for Japan, reached the islands 
when this Emperor was a babe two years old. It opened 
the door to foreign communication and commerce. An embassy 
was sent to the United States in i860 and to European courts in 
1861. The open door gave Japan a glimpse of the outside world 
and presently, in addition to letting foreigners come in, the 
Japanese began to go out to study the ways of other people 
and to bring home their own account of what they saw. Thence- 
forth Japan began the old Roman practice of selective adoption 
of foreign practices whenever they promised betterment of their 
own country and its people. 

Mutsuhito succeeded to the throne upon the death of his father, 
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but the Imperial authority was nominal and idealistic rather 
than actual. For 700 years the court had been dominated by 
the military powers and the Emperors were puppets subject to 
the influence of the shoguns and r^ents. Upon the accession 
of the boy Emperor, Mutsuhito, the regent was Shogun Toku- 
gawa. New ideas had been percolating through the minds of the 
representative Japanese for more than a decade and they sud- 
denly bore fruit when the great clans of the southwest sudden- 
ly contested the authority of Tokugawa, compelled his resigna- 
tion and established a new influence about the throne. That 
presently bore fruit in the development of a constitutional mon- 
archy in which the Emperor was perfectly content to submit the 
conduct of affairs of State to the Imperial Cabinet, the Privy 
Council and the Nine Ministries, while the people maintained 
toward the Emperor the traditional attitude which acknowledged 
his divine right to reign rather than to rule and which made him 
the object of universal love and veneration. 

Throughout his long reign the Emperor has held his place. 
He has advised his able counsellors and ministers and accepted 
their judgment in affairs of state. By adding his authority to 
their widsom he has helped to carry on the political, military 
and commercial development of Japan without a hitch. His 
Empire is a nation of 45,000,000 who are poor in purse but rich 
in patriotism and in the spirit of devotion and self-sacrifice to 
the Empire and the Emperor. Under no other system would it 
have been possible to finance the development of the Empire 
and prosecute two successful wars. 

The authority will next pass to Yoshithite with the Empire at 
peace with all nations and straining every resource for develop- 
ment of foreign trade and the exploitation of Korea, a neigh- 
boring province of China, which thus far has refused to emerge 
from the dead traditions of the past. China has begun her own 
emergence stimulated by the people of Japan. As a people the 
Japanese are rapidly drifting toward the ideals and practices of 
democracy. It is the general trend of world politics. The 
sole hope of the indefinite continuance of the Imperial court lies 
in the cheerful consent to let the people gradually come up to 
an assumption of the real powers of government while the throne 
serves to fill the imagination and to idealize the centralization 
of authority. 



PRINCIPLE CAN NOT BE DISREGARDED. 

{Dallas News.) 



Neither politicians nor political parties can formulate plat- 
forms or systems that can stand the test of practical application 
unless such platforms or systems are based on the fundamental 
principles of right that have existed from the beginning and that 
will continue to exist throughout eternity. These principles 
were promulgated by Omniscience; they are in the Divine 
economy, in the plan of the creation, in the laws of being. They 
are as inexorable as they are just, and as beneficent as they are 
wise. These principles are embraced in their entirety in one 
sentence wherein are all the laws of life and conduct, all the 
wisdom of all the systems' of economics, all the motive that is 
necessary to the promotion of good and the permanence of 
happiness ; it is the epitome of all righteous principles, and was 
uttered by One who was the wisest of men, who loved man- 
kind with a greater love than any other man was capable of, 
the great Nazarene Teacher. He said: "Whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you,. do ye even so to them." If 
this thought is not embraced in any promulgation, be it moral, 
political or otherwise, such promulgation must fail. 

One of the greatest anomalies of the ages is the continuous 
effort of men to devise a system of ethics, or even a political 
platform, in which it is attempted to engraft both principle 
and expediency; one which, while embracing to a degree the 
wisdom of righteousness, attempts to carry promises of reward 
sufficient to satisfy the insatiable clamor of the questionable 
party worker in the way of offices or perquisites. 

Those who have the making of platforms and the enacting of 
legislation must have ever in mind, if they would be obedient to 
their trusts, the great truth that "Righteousness exalteth a 
Nation; but sin is a reproach to any people," for "When the 
righteous are in authority the people rejoice; but when the 
wicked beareth rule the people mourn." Unless those who 
take part in or influence the governing of the Nation are in- 
spired by a patriotic desire to promote the welfare and happi- 
ness of the people, it is vain to look for relief from persons or 
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parties. "Put not your trust in Princes, nor in the son of man, 

in whom there is no help," says the ancient wise man. Emerson 

says: 

"A political victory * * * raises your spirits, and you think good 
days are preparing for you. Do not believe it. It can never be so. 
Nothing can bring you peace but yourself. Nothing can bring peace but 
the triumph of principles." 

There, and nowhere else, can peace and happiness be found — 
in "the triumph of principles." It is not secured in political 
conventions where often patriotism is bartered for party service, 
and principle for pelf ; where too many men are found who are 
willing to juggle with right and wrong, who will temporize with 
chicanery and compromise with corruption. Right and wrong 
can not mingle. Truth never made a traitor, nor bribery a patriot. 
Truth is not truth when contaminated with falsehood, and 
righteousness is not righteousness when alloyed with evil. No 
amount of manipulation can bring right results from wrong 
methods. Patriotism in its purity can not be obtained by run- 
ning political expediency and partisan rewards through the 
very imperfect alembic of a political convention unless those 
composing such convention are imbued with the idea expressed 
by Grover Cleveland when he said that "Party honesty is party 
expediency," and of Rutherford B. Hayes, who said that "He 
serves his party best who serves his country best." 

Contrast the attitude of Lincoln, for example, toward the 
Presidential nomination and rewards for party service with 
some of more recent times. When a group of politicians 
tried to arrange in advance a reward for proffered services in 
the Republican National Convention of i860, he said: 

"No gentlemen; I have not asked the nomination, and I will not now 
buy it with pledges. If I am nominated and elected I shall not go 
into the Presidency as the tool of this man or that man, or as the 
property of any faction or clique." 

It is conceded by every one that no man should enter upon the 
duties of any office, from the lowest to the highest, burdened 
with pledges to reward others for services rendered in electing 
him. He can not render the service incumbent upon him so 
long as he must listen to the siren song of the spoilsman, while 
he should be giving heed to the pleadings of patriotism and 
principle. The pathway of duty is plain and is known of all 
men ; it is the pathway of conscience and principle. 

"God hath made man upright; but they have sought out 
many inventions." 



Like Gurney, Myers, Hodgson, Funk and other earnest in- 
vestigators into the possibilities of communication of spirits with 
mundane mortals, Frank Podmore has passed into the Great 
Unknown. "The Newer Spiritualism," his last work, represents 
the maturer judgment of his later years and is a well-ordered 
analysis and weighing up of the most recent phenomena of physi- 
cal research. The volume covers much of the same ground as 
that discussed in his earlier book on "Modem Spiritualism" which 
was published in 1902. "The Newer Spiritualism" continues 
the discussion of physical phenomena and trance messages, and 
deals with Home and Palladino in critical and receptive manner. 

Podmore's conclusion is that, although physical research docs 
not yet yield sufficient evidence of proved spirit communication, 
yet the study and investigation are by no means unworthy of the 
careful attention of philosophical and metaphysical minds. 

There is a peculiar fascination about attempts to lift the veil 
between mortal existence and the realm of the Beyond. Unfor- 
tunately there has been so much charlatanism and "buncombe" 
injected into the controversies that the public has become, not un- 
naturally, skeptical of claims and counterclaims of "spiritualists" 
and "mediums." The work of the late Frank Podmore stands 
out as free from much of the theorizings and vaporizings that 
make the writings on the subject so tantalizingly unsatisfactory 
to the lay reader seeking only after Truth, if happily it may be 
found. 



Pascal^s "Provincial Letters" remain, after two hundred and 
fifty years, among the literature that is time-crowned as a 
masterpiece. Like those Letters, "The New Italy," published by 
G. P. Putnam's Sons and translated into English by M. E. Wood, 
was originally issued under a pseudon3rmic disguise of a trans- 
lation from "La Terza Italia : Lettere di un Yankee" (The Third 
Italy; Letters of a Yankee); but was written in reality, not 
by an American but by Frederico Garlanda, Professor in the 
Royal University of Rome. 

In this fascinating volume is presented not only Italy of the 
Past, but of the Present, with its wonderful developments along 
new paths, silhouetted, so to speak, against the background of 
that perennial youth that in the history of civilizations seems the 
sole conqueror of Time. 
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Writing of the beauties of Italian landscapes and the glamor 
of Italy, the author gives us this pen-picture : 

'*The tender blue sea, the solemn and majestic Alps, the sweeping plains, 
the smiling hills, the cities with their treasures of art, the villages with 
their churches and bell-towers, the features of the tnen and women, the 
sound of their voices, the music of the language, the glorious sunsets over 
sea and mountains, the indescribable dawns from Venice to Taormina, 
all seem to melt into a poem of beauty: the greatest, the sweetest, the 
most stupendous poem that has ever dilated the heart of man." 

In the Italy of today the traveler finds cities not only clean^ 
up-to-date and teeming with life, rich in cultural pursuits, but in- 
teresting also for the htunan interest that is born of the famous 
historical past. How blessed by Heaven is this land of song and 
romance may be gathered from the following enthusiastic de- 
scription : 

"Draw a line, for instance, from Pisa on the Mediterranean to Ra- 
venna on the Adriatic, and another parallel to this, from the Adriatic to 
Naples." In that small zone that the single State of Texas could hold 
nine times and to spare, prospered and was generated the most perfect 
political system, to which we of the United States, in great part, owe our 
success: the system of federation. 

"In this limited area were bom the majority of the greatest of the 
Romans; great because of their eloquence, their civic wisdom, or their 
martial valor. Here arose the Philosophy of the Middle Ages in St 
Bonaventura and St. Thomas Aquinas; here occurred the triumphs of 
Painting, Sculpture and Architecture as exemplified in the chefs-d'oeuvre 
of Giotto and Raphael and in those of the great artists of the Umbrian 
and Florentine schools, of Michael Angelo and of the divine Leonardo 
da Vinci; from thence came such writers and political economists as 
Machiavdli and Guirciardini ; such poets as Dante, Leopardi and Car- 
ducci; such scientists as Galileo and his followers.'' 

The work deals with every phase of Italian life, politics, ad- 
ministration, Church and State, Literature and the Press. It 
sets forth the evils of Centralization, the fundamental problem 
that confronts Italy today; discusses the Fiscal System,- Mon- 
opolies and Bond Issues, Taxes and the "Latifondo" ; and gives 
illuminating guidances to foreign readers on the political, educa- 
tional, artistic, legal and social developments that are at work 
upon the warp and woof of a people who are ca!rrying on the 
continuity of a history, compared with whose length the life of 
empires of old is short indeed. 



In "A History of the American Bar" W. Charles Warren has 
given a very clear and comprehensive sketch of the past history 
and present status of the Bar. Many illustrious names of its 
members are emblazoned on the scroll of American progress; 
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and in this volume we are informed of influences that moulded 
and shaped the careers of the great lawyers and jurists. 

For the first time, a large amount of scattered information 
from various sources relating to the early Colonial Bar has been 
brought together, and, as the author tells us in his Preface, "Part 
One of this book, therefore, is an attempt to show the legal con- 
ditions in each of the various American Colonies during the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries and prior to the Revolu- 
tionary War." The whole subject is dealt with in very thorough 
and informative manner, and a comparative view is vividly given 
of "the state of the law, the law books. and reports, the lawyers 
and the Courts of England and this country in the Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth Centuries." 

As a prelude to the volume there is a reproduction of the quaint 
and shrewdly wise "First American Address to Lawyers" by 
Cotton Mather in 1710. The closing sentence of this address 
is as true today as when uttered over two centuries ago: "The 
Reformation of the Law, and more law for the Reformation of 
the World is what is mightily called for." 

Part II traces the splendid growth of the American Bar 
from the foundation of the United States Supreme Court in i860 
until the present time. One of the most interesting chapters is 
that on the rise of railroad and corporation law, which is very 
fully treated, and which contains citations from and references 
to legal decisions and quotations from great statesmen and law- 
yers such as Webster and Marshall. These illustrations are 
illuminative, in view of present-day discussion of the same 
problems. 

A chapter is devoted to The Era of Codes, 1820- 1860, and an- 
other to American Law Books, 1815-1910, and in the Appendix 
we find the earliest plan ever drafted for an American professor- 
ship of law in 1777, the original manuscript of which is in the 
Yale University Library. 

Mr. Warren, who is a member of the Boston Bar, has done a 
very creditable and commendable piece of work in presenting 
this historical and appreciative picture of the profession to which 
he belongs. 



A BOOK of most timely interest is "The Regulation of Municipal 
Utilities," published by D. Appleton & Company. It forms part 
of the series of the National Municipal League and consists of 
papers by many writers and of a number of reports on local 
conditions in various cities, brought together, edited and supple- 
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mented by Clyde Lyndon King, who wrote "The History of 
Denver with Special Reference to its Relations with Public Ser- 
vice Commissions." Dr. King has done his work well and we 
think that the hope will be fulfilled which he expresses at the 
end of his Introduction : 'The volume is sent out with the hope 
that it will aid in a clearer comprehension of the principles to be 
followed in the granting, control and management of public 
utility franchises and in guiding an aroused public sentiment on 
the subject along lines of a sound public policy." 

The whole subject of municipal franchises is covered, and 
there are given a clear explanation of the complex problems 
that have to be met, the results arrived at by various commis- 
sions and committees of inquiry, and the controversial points for 
and against municipal ownership and other suggested reforms. 

The first three chapters are introductory to a consideration of 
Regulation through Franchises, through Municipal Utility Com- 
missions, and through Public Utility Commissions. 

In the chapter summing up the conclusions on the subject we 
find the following: 

"The greatest present-day municipal need is for a constructive policy 
as to the methods and means by which the city and the city dweller are 
supplied with the service and commodities essential to urban life"; 

and again : 

"In urban life the individual is adequately protected only when the 
group is adequately protected. By stressing public welfare, the welfare 
of the individuals of the community is enhanced and the avenues are 
opened for a social democracy wherein the latent powers and possibili- 
ties of each individual have opportunity for expression. Without ade- 
quate and competent regulation of the most vital necessities of the citi- 
zen and the city, served to-day by quasi-public corporations, no such 
equality of opportunity is even thinkable." 

The work gives just the information, data and statistics that 
are needed for a proper appreciation of the economic and social 
conditions in urban communities. 

An excellent Selected Bibliography and a carefully prepared 
Index are added to the text of the volume. 



The opening of the Panama Canal to the world's commerce 
will make trade relations with the South American Republics 
of increased importance, especially to this country. There has 
unfortunately been, until very recently, an apathy that has pre- 
vented a large volume of South American business from being 
handled by the United States, and, instead, it has been directed 
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into European, especially into German, markets. During the 
next few decades there is bound to be an immense awakening 
by both buyers and sellers to the almost limitless resources and 
opportunities for business that South America offers. 

"South American Problems," by Robert E. Speer, is a book 
based upon a varied experience in the Southern Republics. Al- 
though its objective point is to deal with the question of mis- 
sions, Mr. Speer has succeeded in giving his readers a wealth of 
valuable information on the development of the progressive 
communities to the south of us and the wide field of effort that 
will well repay careful tilling in many ways. 

The book is finely illustrated and a valuable bibliography of 
works on South America is in itself a most valuable compilation. 
Altogether we can highly recommend this volume, apart f rcxn its 
religious purpose, to the many who are seeking authoritative in- 
formation that will enable them to form some idea of the vast 
possibilities of South America in the near future. 



A TEXT book of Civics, valuable not only to students of 
Secondary Schools, for whom it was more immediately written, 
but also to all who would obtain a proper concept of the ele- 
ments, functions and practice of Governments, local, State and 
Federal, has just been published under the title of "Government 
and Politics in the United States," by the Houghton, MifRin Com- 
pany. Its author is Dr. William Backus Guitteau, Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Toledo, Ohio, who at one time held the Presi- 
dent White Fellowship of Political Science at Cornell University. 
Appended to the work is a New York. State Supplement by 
Milton J. Fletcher, Principal of the Jamestown High School, 
Jamestown, N. Y. In this Supplement are given the history of 
the Constitution of the State, the organization of the Govern- 
ment, the instruments and agencies of Government, and the local 
Governments. It forms a most useful compendium of informa- 
tion on the essentials of government in the Empire State. 

The main text book by Dr. Guitteau presents in a manner 
logical and easily understood the origin, structure, functions and 
activities of local. State and Federal Governments, the rise of 
political parties and the workings of the party system. The work 
is well illustrated by photographs of public buildings, Govern- 
ment undertakings and parks, by facsimiles of an Act of Con- 
gress, a Treaty and other documents, by graphical charts and 
maps — in a word, every adventitious aid has been pressed into 
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service to vitalize the information and avoid bare statistics and 
uninteresting data. Questions and exercises at the end of each 
chapter, list of references, an appendix and a well arranged 
index add still further to the usefulness of the text. 



So much of a vague and unsatisfactory character is being writ- 
ten and spoken about Socialism that it is refreshing to find a 
book like "Socialism As It Is," by William English Walling, in 
which there is a dispassionate survey of this world-wide revo- 
lutionary movement. As Mr. Walling says, "The only possible 
definition of Socialism is the Socialist movement." The term 
"Socialism" is generally attributed to Robert Owen who founded 
the Association of all Classes of all Nations. Reybaud, a noted 
French writer, made use of it in his Reformateurs Modernes 
and the name has been adopted to designate efforts that are 
being felt today in almost all parts of the civilized world. 
Modern Socialism, as distinct from the ancient phenomena, rests 
upon the revolution that has taken place in the industrial world 
and is due to the immense advance of democracy. 

The work under review will be helpful not only to the general 
reader, but also to any who wish to study the subject fully, for 
the author has added a most complete collection of Notes, giv- 
ing references to citations from the authorities on which he 
bases the information presented in clear-cut and explicit manner. 

Dealing with the Capitalist Reform Programme and with 
what is called "The New Capitalism," Mr. Walling concludes 
that the views of Woodrow Wilson and Theodore Roosevelt in 
r^ard to business in relation to our economic life "are not so 
socialistic as they seem. What * * * the leading conservative- 
progressive statesmen of both parties mean is that a partnership 
of capital and government is at hand." 

"State Socialism" is discussed, analyzed and criticized in its 
many-sided relations to labor and other bodies, of men. The 
chapters on "Syndicalism" and the "General Strike" are par- 
ticularly worthy of perusal. 

Space limits forbid a further review of the multitudinous 
topics discussed within a volume of more than four hundred 
pages, and we must content ourselves with quoting in full the 
author's concluding paragraph: 

''Here again we see that Socialism, in its aversion to all artificial systems 
and every restriction of personal liberty, is far more akin to the individ- 
ualism of Herbert Spencer than it is to the "State Socialism" of Plato. 
Socialists expect their children to be far wiser and more fortunate than 
themselves, and do not intend to attempt to decide anything for them that 
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can well be left undecided. They intend only that their children shall 
have the freedom and power necessary to direct Society as th^ think 
best. The few principles I have mentioned are perhaps the most important 
of those they believe to be the irreducible minimum needed to insure 
this result" 



We take pleasure in calling the attention of our readers to the 
first number of "The Child Labor Bulletin" (June, 1912), pub- 
lished by the National Child Labor Committee, New York. 
Formerly the principal publications of this deserving society have 
appeared in the Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science. Henceforth The Bulletin will be issued 
quarterly and will publish not only papers and articles of interest 
to those in the child labor reform movement, but also will be an 
open forum for all items of news and reports from its readers. 

The papers in this volume are excellent, that by Dr. Felix 
Adler on "National Aid to Education in the States" being ex- 
ceedingly strong and convincing. We augur for the new Bulle- 
tin a long and successful career in beneficent work along much- 
needed lines of reform. 
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The New Italy. Federico Garlanda. Translated by M. E. Wood. G. P. 
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With this issue of The Editorial Review we celebrate our 
third anniversary. With no undue elation but rather in the 
spirit of a pardonable pride, we look on the success that has 
crowned our efforts to provide the reading public with a central 
forum on subjects of permanent and vital interest and also those 
of passing and ephemeral import. 

From a small circle of subscribers and friends, our magazine 
has won its way, by consistency of policy and earnest endeavor 
to meet what has proved to be a felt need in higher magazine 
literature, until today it reaches all parts of the United States, 
and is read in Canada, Mexico, Europe and the Far East. This 
is a gratifying result to have achieved within the three years' 
lifetime of our periodical. It is a result due to the high stan- 
dard of our contributions and to the cosmopolitan spirit in 
which subjects of national and international interest are, month 
by month, presented by those who command attention because 
of the authoritativeness of the message they have to give. 

If anyone will take the trouble to consult the Indexes of the 
past six volumes of The Editorial Review, he will find that 
articles have appeared from the pens of the best known states- 
men, publicists and representatives of various movements of the 
most intensive interest to both men and women. United States 
Senators, Congressmen, Government Officials, Leaders in Fi- 
nance and Business, Law and Political Economy, and in Ethical, 
Sociological and Philanthropic propaganda, have put before our 
readers what is being actually accomplished by those who do 
things — "big things" achieved by "big men and women" in the 
fields of human activities. 

From time to time we receive through the mail, by personal 
visit, and in the press, high testimony to the value and influence 
of The Editorial Review in moulding public opinion and in 
leading the minds of men into the paths that a prescient study 
of present conditions prognosticates for the future. Without 
powers of vaticination but as the result of a constant and thor- 
ough study of political and social affairs, The Editorial 
Review fully justifies the motto it has adopted of "Today, Yes- 
terday and Tomorrow." 

Our passing this third milestone in the progress of our enter- 
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prise will serve to stimulate us to greater and, if that be possible, 
more persistent effort to serve our clientele and to keep them 
not only alongside but ahead of the great movements and evolu- 
tions in human progress that are making this Twentieth Century 
epochal in the world's history. 

As we have previously said — and said in all sincerity — ^we 
shall gladly welcome any suggestion from our readers that might 
tend to improve our magazine and make it, as we aim toward 
making it, the one indispensable and dependable magazine, guid- 
ing, educating and inspiring to all who read its pages. 

We cite a few recent letters of praise. A Canadian banker 
and man of affairs, writes: 

"The magazine appears to be much on the lines of the 'good 
old English ones,' which means that the writing is particularly 
good." 

A Southern lawyer, in renewing his subscription, wrote : 

"I also send you a list of attorneys of this city, who I think 
might become subscribers to your magazine. I myself am very 
much pleased with it, and my only complaint is that it is too 
short, does not have more in each number of the same kind of 
able editorials and writings." 

The publishers of a well-known magazine devoted to Indus- 
tries recommended to a client The Editorial Review in the 
following terms : 

"The Editorial Review, a high class publication, has won 
our very kindly regard on account of its articles dealing with 
industrial problems." 

Letters like the above are encouraging and pleasing to us 
because they show that our efforts are appreciated and that our 
magazine is meeting the purpose of its creation. 
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108-110 Wot 34th Street, NEW YORK 
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Make Your Reading Count 

READ THIS COURSE 

( Thirty-fifth C. L. S. C. Year. > 

Social Progress in Contemporary Europe. Frederic Austin Ogg. A. M.. Ph. D., 
Assistant Professor of History, Simmons College, Boston, author **Sazon and 
SUv,"etc $1.50 

Morning with Masters of Art. H. H. Powers. Ph. D.. President Bureau of Uni- 
versity Travel, Boston. 125 illustrations 2.00 

The Spirit of French Letters. Mabell S. C. Smith, A. M„ Assistant Editor The 

CboMiauouan, Author "A Tarheel Baron" and "Studies in Dickens." 1.50 

Home Life In Germany. Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick 1.50 

Tht Cbautmiauan Magaxine (Monthly — Illustrated, C. L. S. C. membership included 
' if desirea). Contaimng : 

European RulerB : Their Modem Significance. (Arthur E. Bestor, A. B., Direc- 
tor Chautauqua Institution) ; 
A Reading Journey In Paris. (Mabell S. C. Smith.) The monthly magazine abo- 
serves in many interesting ways as a "don't read at random" teacher for the 
reading course •_2j00 

TotaL. $8.50 

All Four Books (cloth bound) and the Magazine .. S5.00* 

*Remit 30c. extra for postage or prepaid express. "Collect" charges are more. 

"EASY FOR ANYBODY, WORTH WHILE FOR EVERYBODY" 

\f in doubt, send stamp for handbook of testimonials 
ADDRESS CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION, CHAUTAUQUA, NEW YORK 

Don't Read at Random 



LET US HELP YOU 

Do you need assistance in your literary work or in preparing club and other 
addresses, speeches or papers 7 

Are you seeking facts, data or statistics, and would you welcome expert aid in 
gathering and collating same ? 

A corps of literary workers, experienced in library and general research and inves- 
tigation, offers prompt, efficient and high-grade service on moderate terms. 

Manuscripts criticised and put into proper shape for publication. 

Genealogies and family histories carefully traced and compiled. 

Translations of plays, adaptations, and dramatization of novels made by qualified 
workers. Compilation of Catalogues and Indexes. 

If you have 

SHORT STORIES. SERIAL OR BOOK 
FICTION. REMINISCENCES. ESSAYS. 
PLAYS. POEMS. CHARACTER SKETCHES 

or other writings you wish revised by competent judges, we will help you to improve 
your work so that it can be disposed of on tne most advantageous terms. 

Highest References and Credentials. 



Foreign & American Lilrerary AssociaHon 

TIMES BUILDING, NEW YORK 

When uniting to (idvertisera kindly mention The Editorial Review, 
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At Last— A Perfect Pencil Sharpener 



The 

Roneo 

Automa 

Screw 

Cutting 

Pencil 

SharpeLv 



A PENCIL SHARPENER IN 
WHICH THE CUTTER IS 
GUARANTEED TO REMAIN 
SHARP FOR ONE YEAR— and 
which has these distinctive fea- 
tures: Pencil is automatically held 
and fed, and feeding stops auto- 
matically when the point has been 
supplied, thereby eliminating all 
waste— gives blunt or fine commer- 
cial point, whichever you prefer- 
so constructed that it cannot break 
the lead — a machine in every sense 
of the word, not a toy. 



Not only 
sharpens 
any and all 
pmcils made, 
but reduces 
your pencil 
costs by 
doubling their 
length 
of service 



Try It Before You Buy 

Attach coupon below to your letter 
head, mail to us and machine will be 
promptly shipped. Keep it or return it, 

just as you please— or remit its cost, 
$7.50, with your order and we will refund 
the money if aftei ten days' use you are 
not satisfied. 



Roneo Company, 

371 Broadway, New York Oty: 
Ship one Roneo Pencil Sharpener 
to address below, to be paid for at the 
end of 10 days' use, if satisfactory — to 
be returned, charges collect, after 10 
days, if not satisfactory. 



RONEO 

371 BROADWAY 



COMPANY 

.-. .-. NEW YORK 
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prise will serve to stimulate us to greater and, if that be possible, 
more persistent effort to serve our clientele and to keep them 
not only alongside but ahead of the great movements and evolu- 
tions in human progress that are making this Twentieth Century 
epochal in the world's history. 

As we have previously said — and said in all sincerity — we 
shall gladly welcome any suggestion from our readers that might 
tend to improve our magazine and make it, as we aim toward 
making it, the one indispensable and dependable magazine, guid- 
ing, educating and inspiring to all who read its pages. 

We cite a few recent letters of praise. A Canadian banker 
and man of affairs, writes : 

"The magazine appears to be much on the lines of the 'good 
old English ones,' which means that the writing is particularly 
good." 

A Southern lawyer, in renewing his subscription, wrote : 

"I also send you a list of attorneys of this city, who I think 
might become subscribers to your magazine. I myself am very 
much pleased with it, and my only complaint is that it is too 
short, does not have more in each number of the same kind of 
able editorials and writings." 

The publishers of a well-known magazine devoted to Indus- 
tries recommended to a client The Editorial Review in the 
following terms : 

"The Editorial Review, a high class publication, has won 
our very kindly regard on account of its articles dealing with 
industrial problems." 

Letters like the above are encouraging and pleasing to us 
because they show that our efforts are appreciated and that our 
magazine is meeting the purpose of its creation. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 



The Memoirs of Crispi 

Volume I: THE EXILE— THE THOUSAND 
Volume H: THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE 



<l Crispins Memoirs has earned the 
European verdict of b^ing " The most 
sensational book since Busch's 
' BISMARCK/ " 

<l Crispi was his own Bos well and these 
memoirs prove him to have been the 
driving force back of the Garibaldi 
campaign. 

H The immense importance of the 
book lies in the vast fund of new infor- 
mation which Crispi uncovers bearing 
on this period of international relations, 
and will necessitate the rewriting, at 



least in part, of the Italian struggle for 
unity. . 

<l Indispensable to every student of 
Italian History, and floocted with new 
light upon the diplomatic relation of 
European countries in both their home 
relations and colonial interests. 

<l A work which has cleared up many 
hitherto obscure passages in the puzzle 
of international politics. 

With many portraits, 2 vols. 

Sold In M9ta only \ jkf^s #7 nn 
Octavo, Bojcod I ^^^ ^7.00 



The Golightly S: Father and Son 

By LAURENCE NORTH 



H The story of a great success and how 
it was achieved; relating with glowing 
faithfulness to life, the rise to power 
ahd affluence of one destined for a 
humble career. 

H Golightly is a great character who 
reaches success through craftiness, 
knowledge of the public and his 
unscrupulousness. Genial yet danger- 
ous he is as lovable as he is great. 



<l The graphic picture of his immense 

journalistic ambition conceived with an 

audacity, typically. American, is almost 

incredible, and the story of it weaves a 

net of adventure about the placid charm 

of the novePs social side. 

"A rcaUy remarkable novel — one of the best 
from a dozen points of view, that I have read in 



a long, long while. 
— James L. 

i2ino. 



Ford in New York Herald. 

Met $1.25 



GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 

PUBLISHERS IN AMEtUCA FOR HODDER & STOUGHTON 
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''Broad, Forceful, Interesting^ Full of Freshness and Vigor" 

HAVE YOU SUBSCRIBED TO THE 

EDITORIAL REVIEW 

A Magazine of Vital Interest to Every American Citizen 



This periodical is today unique in 
tlie magazine world. There is none 
other like it. The '^biggest*' men in 
the country write for THE EDITORIAL 
REVIEW, and the articles are from 
recognized authorities on the respec- 
tive subjects discussed. 



Statesmen, Publicists, Educators, 
Men of Affairs — ^in Social, Philan- 
thropic, Professional and Commercial 
Activities — in a word, the leaders of 
Public Opinion and Action, contribute 
to THE EDITORIAL REVIEW, which 
excels all other magazines. 



Some Recent Articles 

On Leading Questions of the Day: 



The Rennaissance of Agricnkore. 

By Willinm G. Brown, President of the New 
York Central Lines. 

A Decade of Banking Progreu. 

By Lawrence O. Murray, ContptroIIcr of the 
Currency. 

Why Woodrow Wilson Should Be The 
Democratic Nombee for President 

By WllHam F. McGombs, Chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee. 



Shall Capital Panithment Be Aholithed ? 

By William CroMwell Doane, Bishop of the 
Episcopal Diocese of AIi>any. 

A Study of the Initiatire and 
Referendum. 

By Emmet 0*Neal, Governor of Alabama. 

Some Presidential Aspects. 

By FrancU Curtis, Director of the Literary 

Republican Congressional 



Bureau of 
Committee. 



the 



THE EDITORIAL REVIEW is the most independent and iniDartiai masazine 
published. It is a forum for the discussion of p()litical, ethical, civil and sociological 
problems from every viewpoint. Its pages abound in " live" vigorous articles on topics of 
national importance. You can not afford to be without this magazine. 

All articles in THE EDITORIAL REVIEW appear over the autograph sifpatures 
and are accompanied by the portraits of the contributors. These lend additional interest, 
for it is pleasing to see what the men look like whose articles you are reading; and as 
handwriting is believed to be an index of character, the signatures play an equally im- 
portant part. 



SPECIALOFFER TO INTRODUCE 
THE EDITORIAL REVIEW 

THE EDITORIAL REVIEW is published on the 
first of each month; price on all news-stands 25 
cents a copy, or subscription $2.00 a year To all 
whose orders are received before Auftust 31, 1912, 
THE EDITORIAL REVIEW will be sent for one year 
be^nninft with September, 1912, plus the bade 
numbers July and Auftust; 14 numbers )n all (retail 
value $3.50), for the regular yearly price of $2.00 only 

Fill in Coupon and mall at once. 

THE EDITORIAL REVIEW 

Times Building, New York City 



THE EDITORIAL REVIEW, N. A. R 
Times Building, New York City, N. Y. 

Find enlosed $2.00 for one year's sub- 
scription as per offer in this advertisement 

Name 



Street 



Town State . 
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A Bright Light is What You Need! 

CHEAPER GAS BILLS WHAT YOU WANT! 

Save MoBcr on Glassware I Stop Bnylna Maallca Every Day I 



THE RECTOR UPRIGHT LAMPS 

arc the moil satisfactory Gas Lamps on the m^ket — they insure THE BRIGHT- 
EST LIGHT and may be used throughout the house, from Kitchen to Parloi — 
in Stores, Churches, Theaires and Public Buildings. A simple lamp to operate 
— one trial will convince you of its merits. 

SPECIAL FEATURES OF THE RECTOR UPRIGHT LAMP 

Mantle supported from top of chimney— therefore lamp is always Araight in 
chimney. Burner of Maximum efficiency. Especially durable mande. HigheA 
Grade Glass used. Neat general appearance. 

OUR GUARANTEE: More light for less money. 

CONSUMPTION OF GAS PER HOUR 

GAS TIPS AVERAGE UPRIGHT LAMP RECTOR UPRIGHT 

S Ft. Per Hour, 27 7 Ft. Per Hour, 60 « Ft. Per Hour. lOS 

Candla Power Candle Power CuhH* Power 

Bawar. of iQiii.tiai». A*k raur d.aUr for RECTOR LAMPS ■nd RECTOR MANTLES 

Rector Gas Lamp G)., I3l W. Sht St, New York 
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L. C. Smith & Bros. T3rpewriter 

Aa WE WRITING ALWAYS IN SIGHT 

A writing machine — a complete condensed billing machine and tabulator 
all in one. That's what you get in the New Model L. C. Smith & Bros. 
Typewriter. Ball-bearings at all important wearing points, with more tlum 
double the life of ordinary pinion bearings. They increase speed, insure 
precision and ease of operation — that's why they are used in motor cars — 
that's why they are part of L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter construction. 
Biller, Tabulator, oard writing device, and other featurei, employed elaewhere as attBckmtmb, 
•re all InbuUt vi'al, integral parts of the L. C. Smith ft Broi. Typewriter, aad, with the free, 
«my, but absolutely preciae operatioo of ball-bcarinji tbrouAhout, are bi^ points of superiority — 
making ont machine do the work of tan, and do it heller — at a oue-machint c»tt. Writs f«r tba bask, h's^ea. 

t C. SMITH ft BROS. TYPEWRITER CO., (B».h. i^^i^om SYRACUSE, N. Y., U. S. A 

Hwd OfBc. for Earop.. A.U »nd Afric. i ■ - - - 1» Q«mii Virtori» Stiw*, LniU. ~ ' 



To Avoid Sunburn 

Ubo Skynbleach before and »Sier exposure to sun oi wind. It cools and 
quickly heals, keeps tlie face, hands and arms in perfect conditioD. removes 
blemishes, makes dry, roush skin soft and smooth, and gives tba normal com- 
pleiiOD to Uie part? lo which it is applied. 

Bkynbleach is the only absolutely harmlesn akiu-bloach on the market and 
cannot possibly injure the most delicate or Bensitivo skin. It is especially Bood 
for chafinK, raah or prickly heat. 

Thanks to the enforcement o( the Pure Food and DruES Act, the various 
preparslions designed to bleach the skin eontainine iniuriolis acids and cor~ 
maivp sublimate have bad to eo. Their sale is now illegal. 

will restore "harmlEssly" 
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RNOX HATS 

Favored by well-dressed men 
who know first-class headgear 

KMOX BUILDING Sdi AVENUE BUILDING SINGER BUILDING 

Naw Yoik Citj 

and are on tale in the leading cities the world over 
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LAVALLIERES like the fleiible texture of fine kces 
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YOU DEMAND 
THe Impossible 

when you ask top speed eflEkiency 
under nerve racking conditions. Ef- 
ficieniry Increases In the same d^ree 
that the volume of noise decreases 
and vice versa. 



-There is a ■- 



Noiseless Typewriter 



Standard and practical In every 
detail. We will gladly demonstrate 
it to you upon request. 



=The = 



Noiseless Typeivriter Co. 

a20 Broadwar NEIV TORK 



When wnmto to udvertltera klndlv mciilton TSe Sdttorial R«>(ew, 
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"The Piano Arotocrat' 




PIANOS 



are distinguished by design of such excep- 
tional elegance, veneers ofsuch rare beauty, 
tone quauty of such power and sweetness, 
an interior and exterior finish and workman- 
ship so far beyond criticism that they appeal 
irresistibly to every true worshipper at the 
shrine of musical art. 

For naarly threescore years Haines 
Bros. ' Pianos have charmed artists and 
connoisseurs both at home and abroad. 

Write Jor 20 poTlraiis of Muswal CeUbrities 

HAINES BROS. 



437 Fifth Avvnua 

Division— 



New York Citr 

1 Piano Co. 
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ffiENTAL Bleach 

MAKES TEETH WHITE-KEEPS THEM WHITE 
PRfCE 2S CENTS 



For Sale at all Druggists 
anywhere In the United States or Canada. 
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UP OR DOWN BUMPER 



We «el] this bumper on merit only. 

Made by high-class workmen, of high- 
class material, on scientific principles. 

Affords remarkable protection. 

Improves the appearance of a car. 

Convenient, because you can place 
the bumper in an out-of-the-way 
position. 

Note the double rail — each rail a re- 
inforced steel tube covered writh a 
brass tube. 



M*nuf act ured 

Manganese Bronze 

Nickel 

Packard Finish 

Gun Metal 



Randerson Auto Parts Co. 

108-110 West 34th Street, NEW YORK 

Wlten tcritinif (o adverlisera kindlu meneiott The Editorial Raviev). 
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L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter 

AU THE WniTlNG ALWAYS IN SIGHT 

A writing machine — a complete condensed billing machine and tabulator 
all in one. That's what you get in the New Model L. C. Smith & Bros. 
Typewriter. Ball.bearings at all important wearing points, with more than 
double the life of ordinary pinion bearings. They increase speed, insure 
precision and ease of operation — that's why they are used in motor cars — 
that's why they are part of L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter construction. 

Billcr, Tabulator, card writio^ device, and other feature*, emplored eliewhere u aUaehmtnlj. 
■re all lubuUt vt-al, inte|ral perti of the L. C. Smith & Broi. Typewriter, aad, with the frwe, 
tiair, hut abaolutely preciie operetion of ball-beariniiB throughout, are bi|{ point* of luperioritY — 
mMnt one tnaciine do tie wtrk of Iwe, and do tt beller—al a OKe-mackinr tail. Writ* f«r tht keb. It'* free. 

L C. SMITH t BROS. TTPEWMTER CO., (i^^ i. di l... ou SYRACUSE, N. T., U. S. A 

H«*J 0«ij« for E»cp«, A»i« »ml Africa i . - . - 19 Qm«h V»ct«i* Str—t, I iiml— . E. C 



To Avoid Sunburn 

Ubo Skynbleach before and after eipoflure to sun or wind. It ooota and 
quickly liefilB, keeps the face, bund* and arnie in perfect condition, removes 
blemi^GS, makee dry. rouddi skin soft and smooth, and gives the Qoimai com- 
plexion to the parti to which it is applied. 

Skynbleach is the only absolutely harmless skin-bleach on the market and 
cannot pomibly injure the moat ddicate or sensitive skin. It is especially Koud 
for chaSnE, rash or prickly heat. 

Thanks to (he enforcement of the Pure Food and DniKS Act, the various 
preparations desiRtied to bleach the skin containinR injurious acids and cor- 
rosive sublimate have had to go. Their sale is now illegal. 

Ask your drumrist to satisfy yon that Skynbleach will restore "harmlesdy" 
your normal complexion and skin. .Wc. per tube. 
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We show recent Innovations in 
ALL PLATifiVM mountings 

JEWELED RINGS with canopy srttinga 
LAVALLIERES like the flexible texture of fine lacea 
SAUTOIR5 of pearls and diamond* 
JEWELED WATCHES enameled in all colors 

COMPARISON OF VALUES INVITED 

E. M. Gattle & Co. 

PLATINUMSMITHS AND JEWELERS 
Fifth Avenue at Thirty-eighth Street 
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can well be left undecided. They intend only that their children shall 
have the freedom and power necessary to direct Society as they think 
best. The few principles I have mentioned are perhaps the most important 
of those they believe to be the irreducible minimum needed to insure 
this result'' 



We take pleasure in calling the attention of our readers to the 
first number of "The Child Labor Bulletin" (June, 1912), pub- 
lished by the National Child Labor Committee, New York. 
Formerly the principal publications of this deserving society have 
appeared in the Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science. Henceforth The Bulletin will be issued 
quarterly and will publish not only papers and articles of interest 
to those in the child labor reform movement, but also will be an 
open forum for all items of news and reports from its readers. 

The papers in this volume are excellent, that by Dr. Felix 
Adler on "National Aid to Education in the States" being ex- 
ceedingly strong and convincing. We augur for the new Bulle- 
tin a long and successful career in beneficent work along much- 
needed lines of reform. 




The Newer Spiritualism. By Frank Podmore. Henry Holt & Co. 
$2.75 net 

The New Italy. Federico Garlanda. Translated by M. E. Wood. G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. $2.00 net. 

A History of the American Bar. By Charles Warren. Little, Brown 
and^ Company, Boston. $4.00 net. 

The Regulation of Municipal Utilities. Edited by C. L. King, Ph.D. 
D. Appleton & Company. $1.50 net. 

South American Problems. By Robert E. Speer, Student Volunteer 
Movement for Foreign Missions, New York. 75 cents. 

Government and Politics in the United States. By William Backus 
Guitteau. Houghton, Mifflin Company, Cambridge. $1.00 postpaid. 

Socialism As It Is. By William English Walling. The Macmillan 
Company. $2.00 net. 

The Child Ubor Bulletin. Vol. I, No. i. National Child Ubor Com- 
mittee. $1.00. 



Wiih Our PuUishers 



With this issue of The Editorial Review we celebrate our 
third anniversary. With no undue elation but rather in the 
spirit of a pardonable pride, we look on the success that has 
crowned our efforts to provide the reading public with a central 
forum on subjects of permanent and vital interest and also those 
of passing and ephemeral import. 

From a small circle of subscribers and friends, our magazine 
has won its way, by consistency of policy and earnest endeavor 
to meet what has proved to be a felt need in higher magazine 
literature, until today it reaches all parts of the United States, 
and is read in Canada, Mexico, Europe and the Far East. This 
is a gratifying result to have achieved within the three years' 
lifetime of our periodical. It is a result due to the high stan- 
dard of our contributions and to the cosmopolitan spirit in 
which subjects of national and international interest are, month 
by month, presented by those who command attention because 
of the authoritativeness of the message they have to give. 

If anyone will take the trouble to consult the Indexes of the 
past six volumes of The Editorial Review, he will find that 
articles have appeared from the pens of the best known states- 
men, publicists and representatives of various movements of the 
most intensive interest to both men and women. United States 
Senators, Congressmen, Government Officials, Leaders in Fi- 
nance and Business, Law and Political Economy, and in Ethical, 
Sociological and Philanthropic propaganda, have put before our 
readers what is being actually accomplished by those who do 
things — "big things" achieved by "big men and women" in the 
fields of human activities. 

From time to time we receive through the mail, by personal 
visit, and in the press, high testimony to the value and influence 
of The Editorial Review in moulding public opinion and in 
leading the minds of men into the paths that a prescient study 
of present conditions prognosticates for the future. Without 
powers of vaticination but as the result of a constant and thor- 
ough study of political and social affairs. The Editorial 
Review fully justifies the motto it has adopted of "Today, Yes- 
terday and Tomorrow." 

Our passing this third milestone in the progress of our enter- 
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prise will serve to stimulate us to greater and, if that be possible, 
more persistent effort to serve our clientele and to keep them 
not only alongside but ahead of the great movements and evolu- 
tions in htunan progress that are making this Twentieth Century 
epochal in the world's history. 

As we have previously said — and said in all sincerity — we 
shall gladly welcome any suggestion from our readers that might 
tend to improve our magazine and make it, as we aim toward 
making it, the one indispensable and dependable magazine, guid- 
ing, educating and inspiring to all who read its pages. 

We cite a few recent letters of praise. A Canadian banker 
and man of affairs, writes: 

"The magazine appears to be much on the lines of the 'good 
old English ones,' which means that the writing is particularly 
good." 

A Southern lawyer, in renewing his subscription, wrote: 

"I also send you a list of attorneys of this city, who I think 
might become subscribers to your magazine. I myself am very 
much pleased with it, and my only complaint is that it is too 
short, does not have more in each number of the same kind of 
able editorials and writings." 

The publishers of a well-known magazine devoted to Indus- 
tries recommended to a client The Editorial Review in the 
following terms : 

"The Editorial Review, a high class publication, has won 
our very kindly regard on account of its articles dealing with 
industrial problems." 

Letters like the above are encouraging and pleasing to us 
because they show that our efforts are appreciated and that our 
magazine is meeting the purpose of its creation. 
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A World Survey of VfToman'a Activities 



EDITED BY 

CLARA HELENE TRIMPER anJ ANNA GARUN SPENCER 



fFill be 

A forum for Women's problems 
A clearing house for. Women's ideas 
A meeting point for Women's leadership 
A central djmamo for Women's work 

Its function will he to serve 

The Home 

The School 

The Church 

The State 

The Industrial Life 

By helping women to be the comrades of men in the order of 
service for the common weal. 

By furnishing a central medium of expression to those women 
and men who are vitally concerned in the cause. 

The first number will be issued 
in October 



Subscription Price, Two Dollars a Year 
Single Copies, 25 cents 



Send your subscription to 

Wt^t W(mm*i Sntetnattonal l&etitetD 

Tunes Buflding Times Square NEW YORK 



When writing to advertisej's kindly mention The Editorial Review. 
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the ma^zine world. There is none 
other like it. The ''biggest** men in 
the country write for THE EDITORIAL 
REVIEW, and the articles are from 
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Fifth Avenue at Thirty-eighth Street 
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can well be left undecided. They intend only that their children shall 
have the freedom and power necessary to direct Society as they think 
best. The few principles I have mentioned are perhaps the most important 
of those they believe to be the irreducible minimum needed to insure 
this result" 



We take pleasure in calling the attention of our readers to the 
first number of "The Child Labor Bulletin" (June, 1912), pub- 
lished by the National Child Labor Committee, New York. 
Formerly the principal publications of this deserving society have 
appeared in the Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science. Henceforth The Bulletin will be issued 
quarterly and will publish not only papers and articles of interest 
to those in the child labor reform movement, but also will be an 
open forum for all items of news and reports from its readers. 

The papers in this volume are excellent, that by Dr. Felix 
Adler on "National Aid to Education in the States" being ex- 
ceedingly strong and convincing. We augur for the new Bulle- 
tin a long and successful career in beneficent work along much- 
needed lines of reform. 




The Newer Spiritualism. By Frank Podmore. Henry Holt & Co. 
$2.75 net. 

The New Italy. Federico Garlanda. Translated by M. E. Wood. G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. $2.00 net. 

A History of the American Bar. By Charles Warren. Little, Brown 
and| Company, Boston. $4.00 net. 

The Regulation of Municipal Utilities. Edited by C. L. King, Ph.D. 
D. Appleton & Company. $1.50 net. 

South American Problems. By Robert E. Speer, Student Volunteer 
Movement for Foreign Missions, New York. 75 cents. 

Government and Politics in the United States. By William Backus 
Guitteau. Houghton, Mifflin Company, Cambridge. $1.00 postpaid. 

Socialism As It Is. By William English Walling. The Macmillan 
Company. $2.00 net. 

The Child Labor Bulletin. Vol. I, No. i. National Child Labor Com- 

mittee. $1.00. 



WiHi Our PuUishers 



With this issue of The Editorial Review we celebrate our 
third anniversary. With no undue elation but rather in the 
spirit of a pardonable pride, we look on the success that has 
crowned our efforts to provide the reading public with a central 
forum on subjects of permanent and vital interest and also those 
of passing and ephemeral import. 

From a small circle of subscribers and friends, our magazine 
has won its way, by consistency of policy and earnest endeavor 
to meet what has proved to be a felt need in higher magazine 
literature, until today it reaches all parts of the United States, 
and is read in Canada, Mexico, Europe and the Far East. This 
is a gratifying result to have achieved within the three years' 
lifetime of our periodical. It is a result due to the high stan- 
dard of our contributions and to the cosmopolitan spirit in 
which subjects of national and international interest are, month 
by month, presented by those who command attention because 
of the authoritativeness of the message they have to give. 

If anyone will take the trouble to consult the Indexes of the 
past six volumes of The Editorial Review, he will find that 
articles have appeared from the pens of the best known states- 
men, publicists and representatives of various movements of the 
most intensive interest to both men and women. United States 
Senators, Congressmen, Government Officials, Leaders in Fi- 
nance and Business, Law and Political Economy, and in Ethical, 
Sociological and Philanthropic propaganda, have put before our 
readers what is being actually accomplished by those who do 
things — "big things" achieved by "big men and women" in the 
fields of human activities. 

From time to time we receive through the mail, by personal 
visit, and in the press, high testimony to the value and influence 
of The Editorial Review in moulding public opinion and in 
leading the minds of men into the paths that a prescient study 
of present conditions prognosticates for the future. Without 
powers of vaticination but as the result of a constant and thor- 
ough study of political and social affairs. The Editorial 
Review fully justifies the motto it has adopted of "Today, Yes- 
terday and Tomorrow." 

Our passing this third milestone in the progress of our enter- 
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prise will serve to stimulate us to greater and, if that be possible, 
more persistent effort to serve our clientele and to keep them 
not only alongside but ahead of the great movements and evolu- 
tions in human progress that are making this Twentieth Century 
epochal in the world's history. 

As we have previously said — and said in all sincerity — we 
shall gladly welcome any suggestion from our readers that might 
tend to improve our magazine and make it, as we aim toward 
making it, the one indispensable and dependable magazine, guid- 
ing, educating and inspiring to all who read its pages. 

We cite a few recent letters of praise. A Canadian banker 
and man of affairs, writes: 

"The magazine appears to be much on the lines of the 'good 
old English ones,' which means that the writing is particularly 
good." 

A Southern lawyer, in renewing his subscription, wrote : 

"I also send you a list of attorneys of this city, who I think 
might become subscribers to your magazine. I myself am very 
much pleased with it, and my only complaint is that it is too 
short, does not have more in each number of the same kind of 
able editorials and writings." 

The publishers of a well-known magazine devoted to Indus- 
tries recommended to a client The Editorial Review in the 
following terms: 

"The Editorial Review, a high class publication, has won 
our very kindly regard on account of its articles dealing with 
industrial problems." 

Letters like the above are encouraging and pleasing to us 
because they show that our efforts are appreciated and that our 
magazine is meeting the purpose of its creation. 



THE EDITORIAL REVIEW ADVERTISER, 



3lttt?ntattimal Epni^m 

A World Survey of Woman's Activities 



EDITED BY 

CLARA HELENE TRIMPER <mJ ANNA GARUN SPENCER 



fTill be 

A forum for Women's problems 
A clearing house for. Women's ideas 
A meeting point for Women's leadership 
A central dynamo for Women's work 

Its function will be to serve 

The Home 
The School 
The Church 
The State 

•■■|_ * 1 m • I ■ •f 

The Industrial Life 

By helping women to be the comrades of men in the order of 
service for the common weal. 

By furnishing a central medium of expression to those women 
and men who are vitally concerned in the cause. 

The first number will be issued 
in October 



Subscription Price, Two Dollars a Year 
Single Copies, 25 cents 



Send your subscription to 

Wt^t WomavCa international i&etitetp 

Time* Building Times Squara NEW YORK 



When writing to advertisers kindly mention The Editorial Review. 
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''Broad, Forceful, Interesting^ Full of Freshness and Vigor*' 

HAVE YOU SUBSCRIBED TO THE 

EDITORIAL REVIEW 

Jt Magazine of Vital Interest to Every Jtmerican Citizen 



This periodical is today unique in 
the magazine world. There is none 
other lllce it. The ^'biggest*' men in 
the country write for THE EDITORIAL 
REVIEW, and the articles are from 
recognized authorities on the respec- 
tive subjects discussed. 



Statesmen, Publicists, Educators, 
Men of Affairs — in Social, Philan- 
thropic, Professional and Commercial 
Activities — in a word, the leaders of 
Public Opinion and Action, contribute 
to THE EDITORIAL REVIEW, which 
excels all other magazines. 



Some Recent Articles 

On Leading QueMions of the Day: 



The RenDaitfance of Agricdtiire. 

By Willinm C. Brown, President of the New 
York Central Lines. 

A Decade of Banking Progreu. 

By Lawrence O. Murray, Comptroller of the 
Currency. 

Why Woodrow Wibon Shodd Be The 
Democratic Nominee for President. 

By William F. McComtM, Chiurman of the 
E>emocratic National Committee. 



Shall Capital Pmiishment Be Abolished? 

By WllUsun CroMwell Doane, Bishop of the 
Episcopal Diocese of Albany. 

A Study of the Initiatire and 
Referendum. 

By Emmet 0*Neal, Governor of Alabama. 

Some Presidential Aqiects. 

By Francis Curtis, Director of the Literary 
Bureau of the Republican Congressional 
Committee. 



THE EDITORIAL REVIEW is the most independent and impartial magazine 
published. It is a forum for the discussion of p()litical, ethjcal, civil and socioK^cal 
problems from every viewpoint. Its pages abound in " live" vigorous articles on topics of 
national importance. You can not afford to be without this magazine. 

All articles in THE EDITORIAL REVIEW appear over the autograph si^atures 
and are accompanied by the portraits of the contributors. These lend additional mterest, 
for it is pleasmg to see what the men look like whose articles you are reading; and as 
handwriting is believed to be an index of character, the signatures play an equally im- 
portant part. 



SPECIALOFFER TO INTRODUCE 
THE EDITORIAL REVIEW 

THE EDITORIAL REVIEW is published on the 
first of each month; price on all news-stands 25 
cents a copy, or subscription $3.00 a year To all 
whose orders are received before August 31, 1912, 
THE EDITORIAL REVIEW wlU be sent for one year 
beginning with September, 1912, plus the back 
numbers July and August; 14 numbers In all (retail 
value $3.50), for the regular yearly price of $2.00 only 

Fill in Coupon and mail at once. 

THE EDITORIAL REVIEW 

Times Building, New York City 



THE EDITORIAL REVIEW. N. A. R. 
Times Building, New York City, N. Y. 

Find enlosed $2.00 for one year's sub- 
scription as per offer in this advertisement 

Name 

Street 

Town State 



When writing to advertisers kindly mention The Editorial Review, 



Tsa BDIIOBIAL BEVtBW 



A Bright Light is What You Need! 

CHEAPER GAS BILLS WHAT YOU WANtt 

Save Uoncjr on CHasswaret Stop Bnyiao HaaOcs ETcry Day 1 



THE RECTOR UPRIGHT LAMPS 

are the moit satisfaaory Gas Lamps on the market — they insure THE BRIGHT- 
EST LIGHT and may be used throughout the house, from Kitchen to Parloi — 
in Stores, Churches, Theatres and Public Buildings. A simple lamp to operate 
— one trial will convince you of its merits. 



SPECIAL FEATURES OF THE RECTOR UPRIGHT LAMP 

Mantle supported from top of chimney— therefore lamp is always straight in 
chimney. Burner of Maximum efficiency. Especially durable mantle. HigheA 
Grade Glass used. Neat general appearance. 

OUR GUARANTEE : More light for less money. 

CONSUMPTION OF GAS PER HOUR 

CAS TIPS AVERAGE UPRIGHT LAMP RECTOR UPRIGHT 

S Ft. Per Hoar, 27 7 Ft. Per Hour, 60 6 Ft. Per Hour. 105 

Candle Power Candle Power Candle Power 

Bawv. sf imilaliDn.. A.I1 ysur d.>ler far ReCTOR LAMPS and RECTOR MANTLES 

Rector Gas Lamp Co., 131 W. 31st St., New York 
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L. C. Smith & Bros. Tjrpewriter 

AU THE WRITING ALWAYS IN SIGHT 

A writing machine — a complete condensed billing machine and tabulator 
all in one. That's what you get in the New Model L. C. Smith & Bros. 
Typewriter. Ball-bearings at all important wearing points, with more than 
double the life of ordinary pinion bearings. They increase speed, insure 
precision and ease of operation — that's why they are used in motor cars — 
that's why they are part of L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter construction. 

Biller, Tabulator, card writiog device, and other fealurei, employed elaewliere aa attadimtnli, 
are all InbMill vi-al, iDie^ral parli of the L. C. Smith & Broi. Typewriter, and, with the tree, 
Muy, but abtolutely prcciie operation of batl-bearingi throughout, are hifl poind of luperiority — 
maiinfvntmacUii*dBthtwoTkoftwe,a»ddeUbeUer-^ataone-mackintcttt. Write far tk* batk. ll'ifret^ 

L C SMITH ft BROS. TTPEWRITER CO., 

Htai 0«k« for Eiwp*. Am mJ Aftk.i 



To Avoid Sunburn 

Usa Skynbleach before and after exposure to sue or wind. It cools and 
quickly heals. kc«ps the face, hands aud arms io perfect conditioo, removee 
blemiBtiefl, makes dry, roufch skin soft and Bmooth, and gives the numial com- 
plexion to the parts to which it is applied. 

SkjTibleaeh is the only absolutely harnilpss skin-blcaih on the market and 
cannot poseihly injure the most delicate or «cii«tivc skin. It is capccially (rood 
fur rhnfind, rash or prickly heat. 

Thanks to the enforcement of the Pure Food and Drugs Act, tlie various 
preparations dcsisnod lo bleach the skin containing injurious acids and cor- 
rosive sublimate have had to Ko. Their sale is now illegal. 

Ask your dnigirist to satisfy you that Skynbleach will restore "harmlessly" 
your normal conipleiion and skin. 50c. per tube. 
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RNOX HATS 

Favored by well-dres«ed men 
who know fint-clau headgear 

KMOX BUILDING Stii AVENUE BUILDING SINGER BUILDING 

Naw York City 

and are on tale in the leading cities the world over 
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YOU DEMAND 
The Impossible 

when you ask top speed efficiency 
under nerve racking conditions. Ef- 
ficiency increases In the same d^ree 
tliat ttie volume of noise decreases 
and vice versa. 



=There is a = 



Noiseless Typewriter 



Standard and practical In every 
detail. We will gladly demonstrate 
It to you upon request. 



=The = 



Noiseless Typewriter Co. 

320 BroadWBj' tlKW YORK 
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"The Piano Aristocrat" 

PIANOS 

are distinguished by design of such excep- 
tional elegance, veneers ofsuch rare beauty, 
tone quality of such power and sweetness, 
an interior and exterior finish and workman- 
ship so far beyond criticism that they appeal 
irresistibly to every true worshipper at the 
shrine of musical art. 

For naarly three-score years Haines 
Bros. ' Pianos have charmed artists and 
connoisseurs both at home and abroad. 

Write Jor 20 portraits of Musical Cekbrilies 

HAINES BROS. 

437 Fifth AT«mie New York City 
Division— American Piano Co. 
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Dentyne 



Dental Bleach 

MAKES TEETH WHITE-KEEPS THEM WHITE 
PRICE 2S CENTS 



For SaU at all ) 
nywhere In the United States or Canada. 

CROMDE PRODUCTS CO., New Yoiii, ManafKtiinn 
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UP OR DOWN BUMPER 



We sell this bumper on merit only. 

Made by high-class workmen, of high- 
class material, on scientific principles. 

Affords remarkable protection. 

Improves the appearance of a car. 

Convenient, because you can place 
the bumper in an out*of-the-way 
position. 

Note the double rail — each rail a re- 
inforced steel tube covered with a 
brass tube. 



Mannfaclnred 

Manganese Bronze 

Nickel 

Packard Finish 

Gun Metal 



Randerson Auto Parts Co. 

108-110 Wett 34th Street, NEW YORK 

When ieriting to advertisers Hudli/ mention The Editorial RBtHcio. 
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Make Your Reading Count 

READ THIS COURSE 

( Thirty-fifth C. L. S. C. Year. ) 

Social Progress In Contemporary Europe. Frederic Austin Ogg, A. M.. Ph. D., 

Assistant Professor of History, Simmons College, Boston, author "Saxon and 

Slav," etc $1J)0 

Morning with Masteis of Art. H. H. Powers, Ph. D.. President Bureau of Uni- 
versity Travel, Boston. 125 illustrations 2.00 

The SfMt of French Letters. MabeU S. C. Smith. A. M., Assistant Editor The 

Cbautauquan, Author "A Tarheel Baron'* and "Studies in Dickens." 1.50 

Home Life In Germany. Mrs. Alfred Sid^wick 1.50 

Tbt CbaxUauquan Magaxine (Monthly — Illustrated, C. L. S. C. membership included 
- if desired). ContainuuE : 

European Rulers : Their Modem Sl^lflcance. (Arthur E. Bestor, A. B., Direc- 
tor Chautauqua Institution) ; 
A Reading Journey In Paris. (Mabell S. C. Smith.) The monthly magazine also* 
serves in manv interesting ways as a "don't read at random" teacher for the 
reading course. 2.00 

Total., $8^ 

All Four Books (cloth bound) and^ the Magazine .. S5.00* 

*Remit 30c. extra for postage or prepaid express. "Collect" charges are more. 

"EASY FOR ANYBODY. WORTH WHILE FOR EVERYBODY" 

If in doubt, send stamp for handbook of testimonials 
ADDRESS CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION, CHAUTAUQUA, NEW YORK 

Don't Read at Random 



LET US HELP YOU 

Do you need assistance in your literary work or in preparing club and other 
addresses, speeches or papers ? 

Are you seeking facts, data or statistics, and would you welcome expert aid in 
gathering and collating same ? 

A corps of literary workers, experienced in library and general research and inves- 
tigation, offers prompt, efficient and high-grade service on moderate terms. 

Manuscripts criticised and put into proper shape for publication. 

Genealogies and family histories carefully traced and compiled. 

Translations of plays^ adaptations, and dramatization of novels made by qualified 
workers. Compilation of Catalogues and Indexes. 

If you have 

SHORT STORIES, SERIAL OR BOOK 
FICTION, REMINISCENCES. ESSAYS. 
PLAYS. POEMS, CHARACTER SKETCHES 

or other writings you wish revised by competent judges, we will help you to improve 
your work so that it can be disposed of on the most advantageous terms. 

Highest References and Credentials. 

Foreign & American Literary Association 

TIMES BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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At Last— A Perfect Pencil Sharpener 



The 

Roneo 

Automa 

Screw 

Cutting 

Pencil 

SliarpcL 



A PENCIL SHARPENER IN 
WHICH THE CUTTER IS 
GUARANTEED TO REMAIN 
SHARP FOR ONE YEAR— and 
which has these distinctive fea- 
tures: Pencil is automatically held 
and fed, and feeding stops auto- 
matically when the point has been 
supplied, thereby eliminating all 
waste — gives blunt or fine commer- 
cial point, whichever you prefer — 
so constructed that it cannot break 
the lead — a machine in every sense 
of the word, not a toy. 



Not only 
sharpens 
any and all 
poicils made, 
but reduces 
your pencil 
costs by 
doubling their 
length 
of service 



Try It Before You Buy 

Attach coupon below to your letter 
head, mail to us and nuichine will be 
promptly shipped. Keep it or return it, 
just as you please — or remit its cost, 
$7,50, with your order and we will refund 
the money if after ten days' use you are 
not satisfied. 



Roneo Company, 

371 Broadway, New York Qty: 
Ship one Roneo Pencil Sharpener 
to address below, to be paid for at the 
end of 10 days' use, if satisfactory — to 
be returned, charges collect, after 10 
days, if not satisfactory. 



RONEO CO MPANY 



371 BROADWAY 



NEW YORK 
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Prentiss 
Program Clocks 

For automatically ringing bells in 

Schools, Colleges, Factories, Mills 

Any number of bells may be automati- 
cally rung at any time during the day 

Electric Clock Systems 



Master and secondary clocks give 
uniform time throughout any building 



THE PRENTISS CLOCK 
IMPROVEMENT COMPANY 

Send for Catalogue No. 40. 



Dept. 3, 92 Chambers Street, New York City 



When writing to advert%aer8 kindly mention The Editorial Review. 
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REIS' 

SHIRT INITIALS 




These Initials are 
very desirable as 
decorations for 
al) garme nts. 
r When attached 
to tie and sleeve 
of shirt, as shown 
here, they make 
a very neat and 
effective combi- 
nation. They 
can also be at- 
tached to other 
garments with 
equally pretty 
effects. 

REIS SHIRT INITIALS are finely woven on 
good linen and can be washed and ironed re- 
peatedly. They will always retain their new 
appearance. They are made in Blue, Red, 
Green, White, Helio and Black on a white 
ground. 
The price is : Dozen SOc, each Sc, for any color. 

G. REIS & BROTHERS 

648 BROADWAY 

NEW YORK 

WAen Kriting to odueriisera kindly mention The EdHorial Review. 
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YOUR TEETH A RE IN DANGER 

"jTlHE first signs preceding die loss of teeth is the accumulation of 
^■^ tartar. It makes no difference what dentifrice you have used 
or are using — you should in addition use TART AR-DENTYNE, the 
new Pcroxyde Discovery, at least three times a week. 

No one can be really beautiful without pure, clear, white teeth. 
The "Ivory Smile" is absolutely necessary to make the fair sex 
really attractive. 

Tartstf-Dentyne 

The new Peroxyde Discovery, is the only efficient harmless prepara- 
tion on the market that will not only remove any tartar deposit, but 
will keep tartar permanently from the teeth, no matter how yellow or 
green they may be, and is made by the only Peroxide Gnnpany that 
has been granted a process patent by the United States Government 
for their method of retaining Peroxide in Paste. 

Get a 25c. tube today at your druggist 



The Englander Couch Bed 



(PATENTED) 





FELT MATTRi'SS. It opens like a book and is 
instantly changed from a LIJXURIOUS COUCH to 
a FULL SIZED BED. Nothing to get out of order; 
so simple that a child can operate it with ease. 
ABSOLtn-ELY SANITARY. 








The Englander 
WIt-E( 


'~"tj:z:z::~r.Tjr— 




is simplicity itself; is made with a 
sion on each side, which prevent 
f''°'",fP''='"'|!'B. sagging, hanging 
ofr. With this spnne a mattress r 
shape until the [nst day in service. 


n upright exten- 
the mattresses 
over, or sliding 
tains Its oriBmnl 



In the EngUnder Wit-Edge B«d Spring You Get 
the Nearest Approach to Perfection 

On Sah at Ml the Laadlni Fwiritive Dulsrt aad DepvtmMt Storw ThnMgboirt tba IWtad Statu 

When wrtHnp (o adverliters kindly mention The Bdttortal RmHeui. 
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Volume I: THE EXILE— THE THOUSAND 
Volume H: THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE 



€[ Crispins Memoirs has earned the 
European verdict of b^ing " The most 
sensational book since Busch's 
* BISMARCK.' " 

C[ Crispi was his own Boswell and these 
memoirs prove him to have been the 
driving force back of the Garibaldi 
campaign. 

H The immense importance of the 
book lies in the vast fund of new infor- 
mation wtuch Crispi uncovers bearing 
on this period of international relations, 
and will necessitate the rewriting, at 



least in part, of the Italian struggle for 
unity. . 

<l Indispensable to every student of 
Italian History, and iioo<led with new 
light upon the diplomatic relation of 
European countries in both their home 
relations and colonial interests. 

C[ A work which has cleared up many 
hitherto obscure passages in the puzzle 
of international politics. 

With many portraits, 2 vols. 





The Golighdy S: Father and Son 

By LAURENCE NORTH 






C[ The story of a great success and how 
it was achieved; relating with glowing 
faithfulness to life, the rise to power 
ahd affluence of one destined for a 
humble career. 

C[ Golightly is a great character who 
reaches success through craftiness, 
knowledge of the public and his 
unscrupulousness. Genial yet danger- 
ous he is as lovable as he is great. 



JH The graphic picture of his immense 
journalistic ambition conceived with an 
audacity, typically American, is almost 
incredible, and the story of it weaves a 
net of adventure about the placid charm 
of the novel's social side. 

"A rcaHy remarkable novel — one of the best 
from a dozen points of view, that I have read in 
a long, long wnile.'* 

— ^James L. Ford in New York Herald. 



l2tno. 



Met $1.25 



GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 

PDBUSHERS IN AMEklCA FOR HODDER & STOUGKTON 




TitoiuA 
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HOW TO TELL 



RAIN COATS 

"^■This Circular registered 
trade mark is stamped on the 
inside and a 

Silk "^^vs^vne^ Label 
i « the collar or elsewhere. 

"NONE GENUINE WITHOUT THEM" 

The t^K^^^Sfl^i^ PftCiw is applied to many 

kinds of cloth suitable for men's, women's and 
children's outer gannents in light, medium and 
heavy weights for all seasons of the year, and are 
for wear in rain or shine. 

" RAIN WILL NEITHER WET NOR SPOT THEM " 

Keep you wann and dry in cold weather, and cool 

and dry in hot weather. 

They contain no rubber, have no disagreeable 

odor; will not overheat or cause perspiration. 

For sale by leading dealers in Men's, Women's 

and Children's Clothing. 

BRADFORD. ENGLAND HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 

BRADFORD. ENGLAND 



